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TO THE MEMORY OF 
JOHN EVELYN ESQUIRE 
A MAN OF GREAT LEARNING SOUND JUDGMENT 
AND 
MOST EXTENSIVE BENEVOLENCE. 
FROM AN EARLY ENTRANCE INTO PUBLIC LIFE 
| TO AN EXTREME OLD AGE 
HE CONSIDERED HIMSELF. AS LIVING ONLY FOR 
THE BENEFIT OF MANKIND. 


READER 
Do JUSTICE TO THIS ILLUSTRIOUS 
CHARACTER 
AND BE CONFIDENT 


THAT AS LONG AS THERE REMAINS A PAGE OF 


HIS NUMEROUS WRITINGS 
AND AS LONG AS VIRTUE AND SCIENCE HOLD 
THEIR ABODE IN THIS ISLAND 
HIS MEMORY WILL BE HELD IN THE UTMOST 
VENERATION. 
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THE EDIT ORS PREFACE. 


T may appear a matter of ſingularity that a perſon of my Profeſſion 
I ſhould engage in a work which, it muſt be confeſſed, has but a ſmall 
alliance with Medicine. But I wiſh to have it known, that, during the 
whole time this Edition was under my hands, I conſidered it only as 
affording amuſement, and relaxation from ſtudies of a ſeverer kind. To 
liberal minds this will be a ſufficient apology : To perſons of a different 
turn I have nothing to obſerve. Tacitus ſays, Ad utilitatem vitæ omnia 


facta conſiliague noſtra ſunt dirigenda : And I could produce proofs of the 


higheſt authority to confirm this excellent ſentiment ; 
greedy in purſuit of natural knowledge needs no incitements. 


but an age 


The expence attending this work would have deterred me from the pro- 
ſecution of it almoſt as ſoon as begun, had it not been for a moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed Patronage, under whoſe recommendation the Subſcription filled 


beyond my moſt ſanguine expectations. 


Since the firſt Edition of the Silva, in 1664, many improvements have 
been made in planting, and in every branch of natural knowledge. It, 
therefore, became my indiſpenſable duty to bring down the improvements 
to the preſent time. Theſe make the ſubject of the Notes, which are 
drawn from the moſt reſpectable authorities. I aſſume no merit beyond 
the arrangement of the materials, having in all places preſerved the au- 
thor's own words, excepting in caſes where the ſenſe was obſcured by an 
impropriety of expreſſion, To join the language of ſo many different 
writers, ſo as to appear with the uniformity of one Author, required at 
firſt a conſiderable degree of attention, but the compoſition grew more 
eaſy in proportion as the ſubject became more familiar. To the fol- 
lowing Authors I ſtand particularly indebted : Sir Charles Linnzus, the 
Rev. Dr. Stephen Hales, the Rev. Mr. Hart, Mr. Bradley, the Rev. Mr. 
Hanbury, Mr. P. Millar, Monſ. Duhamel, Monſ. Buffon, and Profeſſor 
Kalm ; and I make this public acknowledgment to avoid the charge of 
plagiariſm, The Philoſophical Tranſactions of London, have, in many 


inſtances, been of ſingular ſervice to me; and I have had frequent oc- 


THE EDITOR's PREFACE. 


caſion to introduce extracts from my own Georgical Eſſays. I alſo ac- 
knowledge to have received much aſſiſtance from James Farquarſon, Eſq; 
whoſe excellent Memoir upon the Cultivation of the Scotch Pine 1s in- 
ſerted in the twenty-ſecond chapter of the firſt Book. 


Mr. Speechly, Gardeher to his Grace the Duke of Portland, by his 
Grace's orders, tranſmitted to me the account publiſhed in p. 86—96, 
deſcribing the method of planting upon his Grace's eſtates in Nottingham- 
ſhire; and I have great ſatisfaction in being authorized to ſay, that this 
moſt excellent Planter has his Grace's permiſſion to direct Gentlemen in 
the manner of forming Plantations for which he is well qualified in all 
the varieties of ſoil and ſituation. From the ſame judicious Perſon I am 
favoured with the ſupplemental Note inſerted at the end of the ſecond 
Book, deſcribing a method of raiſing the Pixz AePLE without the uſe of 
Tanners Bark. 


I wiſh to be known to have received favours from Joſeph Banks, Eſq; 
whoſe deſire after natural knowledge is not confined within the limits of 
the habitable world * 


His Grace the Duke of Portland lays me under the greateſt obligation, 
by preſenting this work with two moſt elegant Views of the GRREENDALE 
Oax. Mr. Grimm's delineation of this venerable Tree deſerves the high- 
eſt encomiums ; and I have great ſatisfaction in acknowledging the merits 
of Meſſrs. Rooker and Vivares, whoſe Engravings have done it all ima- 


ginable juſtice. Each View has its Skeleton annexed, that the excellence 


of the Workmanſhip might not be injured by the table of menſuration. 
Mr. John Miller has ſhewn great elegance and correctneſs in his depart- 
ment as a Draughtſman and Engraver; and I am ſingularly -obliged to 
Mr. Bartolozzi for the fine Head of Mr. Evelyn, which ſtands an un- 
rivalled monument of his excellence as an Artiſt. 


I beg leave to preſent my warmeſt acknowledgments to Sir John Ruſſel, 
Bart. and Thomas Frankland, Eſq; for their friendly care in overlooking 
the Artiſts in their different departments. Without their aſſiſtance the 
Plates would have been leſs worthy of the public approbation. 


* Vide A Voyage towards the North Pole, undertaken by the Hon, Capt. Phipps 
in the year 1773. Introduct. p. 12. 
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THE EDITOR's PREFACE. 


I eſteem myſelf greatly indebted to my moſt excellent and learned 
friend the Rev. Mr. Cappe, for his kind aſſiſtance in the elucidation of 
ſeveral obſcure paſſages and corruptions of the text. 


Having explained my motives for undertaking this deſign, and acknow- 
ledged my obligations where due, either for civility or information, I 
have nothing left but to obſerve, that the liberties I have taken with the 
Text, in a variety of places, are warranted from a careful Collation of 
the five Editions with ſome Original Manuſcripts, without which I could 
not poſſibly have proceeded with any degree of ſatisfaction; for of all the 
books in the Engliſh Language, there are, perhaps, none ſo incorrect as 
the two laſt Editions of the Silva: The one printed in 1704; the other 


in 1729. 


Soon after the publication of the Silva, which made its appearance in 
1664, under the Auſpices of the Royal Society, the Spirit for Planting 
increaſed to a high degree; and there is reaſon. to believe that many of our 
ſhips which, in the laſt war, gave laws to the whole world, were con- 
ſtructed from Oaks planted at that time. The preſent age muſt reflect 
upon this with gratitude; and it is to be hoped that we ſhall be ambi- 
tious to receive from poſterity the ſame acknowledgments that we, at this 
moment, pay to the memory of our virtuous Anceſtors. 


A, HUNTER. 


York, Auguſt 1, 1776. 
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LIFE of Mr. JOHN EVELYN. 


 _TOHN EVELFYN, the author of this moſt excellent and laborious 


work, was born at Wotton in Surry, the ſeat of his father Richard 


Evelyn, Eſq; upon the 31ſt of October, 1620. He was deſcended from a 


very antient and honourable family, which flouriſhed originally in Shrop- 
ſhire; and was firſt ſettled at Wotton, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
He was inſtructed in grammar and claſſical learning at the free-ſchool 
at Lewes in Suſſex ; from whence, in the year 1637, he was removed, and 
entered as a Gentleman-Commoner at Baliol College in Oxford, He re- 
mained there about three years, proſecuting his academical ſtudies with 
great diligence; and then removed to the Middle Temple in London, in 
order to add a competent knowledge of the laws of his country to his phi- 
lological and philoſophical acquiſitions: Upon the breaking out of the 
Civil War, he repaired to Oxford ; where he obtained leave from King 
Charles I. under his own hand, to travel into foreign countries for the 


completion of his education. In the ſpring of 1644 he left England, in 


order to make the tour of Europe ; which he performed very ſucceſsfully, 
making it his buſineſs to inquire carefully into the ſtate of the ſciences, 
and the improvements made in all uſeful arts, wherever he came. He ſpent 
ſome time at Rome, and happened to be there at the time of Laud's death, 
which gave him an opportunity of vindicating, in ſome meaſure, the me- 
mory of that honeſt, but raſh and zealous man. I was at Rome,” ſays 
Mr. Evelyn, in the company of divers of the Engliſh fathers, when 
* the news of the Archbiſhop's ſufferings, and a copy of his fefmon made 
upon the ſcaffold, came thither. They read the ſermon, and commented 
** upon it, with no ſmall ſatisfaction and contempt; and looked on him as 
one that was a great enemy to them, and ſtood in their way, while one of 
Sethe blackelt crimes, imputed to him, was his being popiſhly affected.“ 


Mr. Evelyn viſited alſo other parts of Italy, for the ſake of improv- 
ing himſelf in architecture, painting, the knowledge of antiquities, 
b | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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medals, &c. His early affection to, and ſkill in the fine arts, appeared 
during his travels; for we find, that he delineated on the ſpot the proſpects 
of ſeveral remarkable places that lie betwixt Rome and Naples : more 
particularly,“ The Three Taverns, or the Forum of Appius,“ mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apoſtles; © the promontory of Anxur; a proſpect of 
Naples from mount Veſuvius; a proſpect of Veſuvius, as it appears to- 
e wards Naples; the mouth of mount Veſuvius :” all which were engra- 
ved from our author's ſketches by Hoare, an eminent artiſt at that time. 
He returned to Paris in the year 1647; where being recommended to Sir 
Richard Browne, Bart. the King's Miniſter there, he made his addreſſes to 
his only daughter Mary, whom he ſoon after married, and by whom he 
became poſſeſſed of Sayes-Court near Deptford in Kent, where he reſided 
after his return to England, which was about the year 1651. Some time 
before this he had commenced author ; and the following pieces ſeem to 
be the firſt productions of his pen: 1. © Liberty and Servitude.” 1649, 
12mo. Tranſlated from the French.— 2. A Character of England, as it 
c was lately preſented in a letter to a Nobleman of France, with reflections 
on Gallus Caſtratus.” 1651, 16mo. The third edition of this book ap- 
peared in 1659: at preſent it is very ſcarce.— 3. The State of France.“ 
1652, 8vo.— 4. An Eſſay on the firſt book of Lucretius, interpreted 
c and made into Engliſh Verſe.” 1656, 8vo. This tranſlation was decorated 
with a frontiſpiece, deſigned by his ingenious Lady; with a panegyri- 
cal copy of verſes by Mr. Waller, prefixed to it.—5. * The French 
« Gardener ; inſtructing how to cultivate all ſorts of fruit-trees and herbs 
« for the garden.” 16 58, and ſeveral times after. In moſt of the editions 
is added, The Engliſh Gardener vindicated, by John Roſe, Gardener to 
King Charles II. with a tract of the making and ordering of wines in 
&« France.” The third edition of the French Gardener,” which came out 
in 1676, was illuſtrated with copper-plates.—6. ** The Golden Book of 
St. Chryſoſtom, concerning the Education of Children.“ 1659, 12mo. 


The ſituation of public affairs induced Mr. Evelyn to live very retired 
at Sayes-Court; and ſo fond was he of this rural retreat, that he ſeemed 
determined to enjoy retirement for life. This ſtudious diſpoſition, together 
with his diſguſt of the world, occaſioned by the violence and confuſion of 
the times, was ſo ſtrong, that he actually propoſed to Mr. Boyle the 
raiſing a kind of college for the reception of perſons of the ſame turn of 
mind; where they might enjoy the pleaſure of ſociety, and at the ſame 
time paſs their days without care or interruption. His letter to Mr. Boyle, 
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in which the following plan of a college is contained, is dated the third of 
September, 1659, and exhibits an agreeable portrait of his philoſophic 
and contemplative mind. 


“ propoſe the purchaſing of thirty or forty acres of land, in ſome 
< healthy place, not above twenty-five miles from London; of which a 
ce good part ſhould be tall wood, and the reſt up- land paſtures, or downs 
« ſweetly irrigated. If there were not already a houſe, which might be 
« converted, &c. we would erect, upon the moſt convenient ſite of this, 
ce near the wood, our building, viz. one handſome pavillion, containing a 
6 refectory, library, withdrawing- room, and a cloſet; this the firſt ſtory: 
« For we ſuppoſe the kitchen, larders, cellars, and offices, to be contrived 
« jn the half-ſtory under ground. In the ſecond ſhould be a fair lodging-' 
chamber, a pallet-room, a gallery, and a cloſer; all which ſhould be 
ce well and very nobly furniſhed, for any worthy perſon that might deſire 
« to ſtay any time, and for the reputation of the college: The half-ſtory 
« above for ſervants, wardrobes, and like conveniences. To the entry fore 
« front of this court, and at the other back front, a plot walled in, of a' 
« competent ſquare for the common ſeraglio, diſpoſed into a garden; or it 
e might be only carpet, kept curiouſly, and to ſerve for bowls, walking, 
« or other recreations, &c. if the company pleaſe. Oppoſite to the houſe, 
« towards the wood, ſhould be erected a pretty chapel ; and, at equal diſ 
<« tances, even within the flanking walls of the ſquare, fix apartments or 
&« cells for the members of the ſociety, and not contiguous to the pavillion; 
« each whereof ſhould contain a ſmall bed- chamber, an outward room, a 
« cloſet, and a private garden, ſomewhat after the manner of the Carthu- 
« fjans. There ſhould likewife be an elaboratory, with a repoſitory for 
<« rarities and things of nature: an aviary, dove-houſe, phyſic- garden, 
« Kkitchen- garden, and a plantation of orchard- fruit, &c. all uniform build- 
e ings, but of ſingle ſtories, or a little elevated. At convenient diſtance, 
e towards the olitory garden, ſhould be a ſtable for two or three horſes, 
and a lodging for a ſervant or two. Laſtly, a garden-houſe and con- 
„ ſervatory for tender plants. The eſtimate amounts thus: The pavillion, 
& four hundred pounds; the chapel, one hundred and fifty pounds; apart- 
* ments, walls, and out-houfing, fix hundred pounds; the purchaſe o the 


fee for thirty acres, at fifteen pounds per acre, eighteen years purchaſe; 


four hundred pounds. The total, fifreen hundred and fifty pounds: 
< Sixteen hundred pounds will be the utmoſt. Three of the cells or apart- 


ments, that is, one moiety, with 15 appurtenances, ſhall be at the diſpo- 
2 | 
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4 ſal of one of the founders, and the other half at the other's. If I and my 
<« wife take. up two apartments, (for we are to be decently aſunder how- 
c ever I ſtipulate, and her inclination will greatly ſuit with it) that ſhall be 
e no impediment to the ſociety, but a conſiderible advantage to the œco- 
© nomic part: A third ſhall be for fome worthy perfon. And, to facilitate 
the reſt, I offer to furniſh the whole pavillion compleatly, to the value of 
s five hundred pounds, in goods and moveables, if need be, for ſeven years, 
« *tj}1 there ſhall be a public ſtock. There ſhall be maintained at the 
public charge, only a chaplain well qualified, an antient woman to dreſs 
<* the meat, waſh, and do all ſuch offices; a man to buy proviſions, keep 
e the garden,  horfes, &c. a boy to aſſiſt him and ſerve within. At one 
te meal a- day, of two diſhes only, unleſs ſome little extraordinary upon par- 
te ticular days or occaſions, (then never exceeding three) of plain and whole- 
« ſome meat; 2 ſmall refeftion at night; wine, beer, ſugar, ſpice, bread, 
„ fiſh, fowl, candles, ſoap, oats, hay, fuel, &c. at four pounds per week; 
te two hundred pounds per annum: Wages fifteen pounds; keeping the 
& gardens, twenty pounds; the chaplain, twenty pounds per annum. Laid 
<* up in the treaſury one hundred and forty-five pounds, to be employed for 
books, inſtruments, drugs, trials, &c. The total four hundred pounds 
& A. year, comprehending the keeping of two horſes for the chariot or the 
ce ſaddle, and two kine. So that two hundred pounds per annum will be the 
< utmoſt that the founders ſhall be at to maintain the whole ſociety, conſiſt- 
<« ing of nine perſons, (the ſervants included) though there ſhould no others 
“join, capable to alleviate the expence. But if any of thoſe who deſire to 
<< be of the ſociety be ſo well qualified as to ſupport their own particulars, 
and allow for their proportion, it will yet much diminiſh the charge: And 
“of ſuch there cannot want ſome at all times, as the apartments are empty, 
If either of the founders thinks expedient to alter his condition, or that 
* any thing do HUMANITUS CONTINGERE, he may reſign to another, or ſell 
to his colleague, and diſpoſe of it as he pleaſes, yet ſo as it ſtill continue 
the inſtitution. Orpzss : At ſix in ſummer, prayers in the chapel. To 
e ſtudy *rill half an hour after eleven. Dinner in the refectory, till one. 
« Retire till four. Then call to converſation (if the weather invite) abroad, 
« elſe in the refectory. This never omitted but in caſe of ſickneſs. Pray- 
ers at ſeven. To bed at nine. In the winter the ſame, with ſome abate- 
ments for the hours, becauſe the nights are tedious, and the evening's 
** converſation more agreeable. This in the refectory. All play interdicted, 
* /ars bowls, cheſs, &c. Every one to cultivate his own garden. One 
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The LIFE of Mr. JOHN EVELYN. 
as month.in-ſpring, a courſe in the elaboratory on vegetables, &c. In the 


* yinter, a month on other experiments. Every man to have a key of 


c. the elaboratory, pavillion, library, repoſitory, &c. Weekly fait. Com- 
<«< munion once every fortnight, or month at leaſt. No ſtranger eaſily ad - 
<« mitted to viſit any of the ſociety but upon certain days weekly, and that 


& only after dinner. Any of the ſociety may have his commons to his apart- 


ec ment, if he will not meet in the refectory, ſo it be not above twice a- 
et week. Every Thurſday ſhall be a muſic- meeting at converſation hours. 
<« Every perſon of the ſociety ſhall render ſome public account of his ſtu- 
<« gies weekly, if thought fat; and, eſpecially, ſhall be recommended the 
© promotion of experimental knowledge, as the principal end of the in- 
& ſtitution. There ſhall be a decent habit and uniform uſed in the college. 
One month in the year may he ſpent in London or any of the univerſi- 
<< ties, or in a perambulation for the public benefit, with what other orders 
< ſhall be thought convenient.” Boyle's Works. Vol. II. | 


The moment that a proſpe& appeared of the King's reſtoration, our 
Author quitted Philoſophy for Politics; and, upon an attempt being 
made to damp the defires of the people for the King's return, he drew his 
pen in that critical and important ſeaſon, in defence of the Royal Perſon 


and Cauſe, The title of his piece was: 7. An Apology for the Royal 


Party, written in a letter to a perſon of the late Council of State; with a 
touch at the pretended Plea of the army.” 1659, 4to. This pamphlet 
had a good effect, and was generally ſo well received, that it ran through 
three impreſſions that year. Soon after came out a piece, intitled, News 
from Bruſſels, in a letter from a near attendant on his Majeſty's Perſon, 
< to a perſon of honour here, dated March 10, 1659.” The deſign of this 
pretended letter was to repreſent the character of King Charles II. in as 


bad a light as poſſible; and intended to deſtroy the impreſſion which had 


been propagated to his advantage. All the King's Friends were extremely 
alarmed at this attempt, and Mr. Evelyn as much as any of them; who, 
to furniſh an antidote to this poiſon with all poſſible ſpeed, ſent abroad, in a 
week's time, a complete anſwer, which bore the following title: 8. The 
late News or Meſſage from Bruſſels unmaſked.” 1659, 4to. 


Immediately after the King's return, Mr. Evelyn was introduced to, 
and graciouſly received by him; nor was it long before he received a very 
ſingular mark of the King's eſteem for, and confidence in him; for he was 
choſen by bis Majeſty to draw up A narrative of a diſpute and quarrel 
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for Precedence, which happened between the Spaniſh and French Am- 
« baſſadors,” and which would have occaſioned a war between thoſe na - 
tions, if the King of Spain, though he gained the better in the preſent 
ſcuffle, had not agreed to yield precedence to the French upon all future 
occaſions without any diſpute. Mr. Evelyn began now to enter into the 
active ſcenes of life, but yet without bidding adieu to his ſtudies; on the 
contrary, he publiſhed, in the ſpace of a few months, no leſs than four 
pieces: as, 9. A Panegyric at his Majeſty King Charles the Second's 
© Coronation, 1661,” folio.— 10. Inſtructions concerning the erecting of a 
* Library, tranſlated from the French of Gabriel Naude, with ſome im- 
** provements by himſelf,” 1661, 8v0.—11. * Fumifugium; or the inconve- 
* niencies of the air and the ſmoke of London diſſipated, together with 
** ſome remedies humbly propoſed,” 1661, 4to. This was addreſſed to the 
King and Parliament, and publiſhed by his Majeſty's expreſs command.— 
12. Tyrannus; or the Mode: ina diſcourſe of ſumptuary laws,“ 1661,8vo. 
In the year 1662, when the Royal Society was eſtabliſhed, Mr. Evelyn was 
appointed one of the firſt Fellows and Council. He had given a proof the 
ſame year, how well he deſerved that diſtinction, by a ſmall but excellent 
work, intitled, 13. Sculptura ; or the Hiſtory and Art of Chalcography 
and Engraving in Copper, with an ample enumeration of the moſt re- 
* nowned Maſters and their works: To which is annexed a new manner of 
<« engraving or mezzotinto, communicated by his Highneſs Prince Rupert 
te to the author of this treatiſe.” 1662, 12mo. A ſecond edition of this 
work, which was become exceedingly ſcarce and dear, was printed in 1755, 
12mo z © containing ſome corrections and additions taken from the margin 
of the author's printed copy, an etching of his head, an exact copy of 
the Mezzotinto done by Prince Rupert, a tranſlation of all the Greek 
and Latin paſſages, and memoirs of the Author's life.” 


Upon the firſt appearance of the nation's being obliged to engage in a 
war with the Dutch, the King thought proper to appoint Commiſſioners 
to take care of the ſick and wounded; and Mr. Evelyn was one of the 


number, having all the ports between Dover and Portſmouth for his di- 


ſtrict. This was in 1664; within the compaſs of which year his literary 
labours were not only as great, but even greater, than in any of thoſe 
preceding. This aroſe from his earneſt deſire to ſupport the credit of the 
Royal Society ; and to convince the world, that philoſophy was not barely 
an amuſement, fit only to employ the time of melancholy and ſpeculative 
people, but an high and uſeful ſcience, worthy the attention of men of the 
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greateſt parts, and capable of contributing in a ſupreme degree to the wel- 


fare of the nation. With this view he publiſhed, 14.“ Silva: or, a Diſ- 


« courſe of Foreſt-trees, and the Propagation of Timber in his Majeſty's 


% Dominions. To which is annexed, Pomona: or, an Appendix concerning 


« Fruit-trees, in relation to cyder; the making and ſeveral ways of order- 


« ing it.” 1664, folio. This moſt valuable work was written at the requeſt 


of the Royal Society, upon occaſion,” as the title tells us, „of certain 
« queries propounded to that illuſtrious aſſembly by the honourable the 
principal Officers and Commiſſioners of the Navy ;”” and publiſhed by 


their order. It has undergone ſeveral editions; a ſecond in 1669 a third 


in 1679, with great additions and improvements; a fourth in 1705, till 
conſiderably augmented ; and a fifth in 1729, with all the leſſer pieces of 
our Author relating to Agriculture and Gardening annexed, as they were 
in the fourth. But theſe two laſt editions are extremely incorrect. 


As a diligent peruſal of this laſt uſeful treatiſe may animate our No- 
bility and Gentry to improve their eſtates by the never-failing methods 
there recommended, ſo an attentive ſtudy of our author's next work may 
perhaps contribute to improve their taſte in building. Iris intitled, 13. A 
« Parallel of the antient Architecture with the modern, in a collection of 
© ten principal authors, who have written upon the five orders, viz. Palla- 


dio and Scamozzi, Gerlio and Vignola, D. Barbaro and Cataneo, L. B. 


Alberti and Viola, Bullart and De Lorme, compared with one another. 


The three orders, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, compriſe the firſt part 
© of this treatiſe; and the two Latin, Tuſcan and Compoſite, the latter. 


* Written in French by Roland Freart, Sieur de Cambray ; made Engliſh 


* for the benefit of Builders. To which is added, an account of Architects 
* and Architecture, in an hiſtorical and etymological explanation of certain 


** terms, particularly affected by Architects. With Leo Baptiſta Alberti's 


«© Treatiſe of Statues.” 1664, folio. This work, as well as the former, is 
dedicated to King Charles II. A ſecond edition of it was publiſhed in 1669; 


a third in 1697; and a fourth in 1733, to which is annexed © The Ele- 


ments of Architecture, collected by Sir Henry Wotton, and alſo other 


large additions.” 16. Mugnpiov rng Avepuias : © that is, another part of the 
** Myſtery of Jeſuitiſm ; or the new Hereſy of theJeſuits, publickly main- 
e tained at Paris in the College of Clermont, the 12th of December, 1661, 


declared to all the Biſhops of France, according to the copy printed at 


Paris; together with the imaginary hereſy, in three letters; with divers 
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<* other particulars relating to this abominable myſtery, never before pub- 
<« liſhed in Engliſh.” 1664, 8vo. This is the only piece of a controverſial 
turn among Mr, Evelyn's works. It has not indeed his name to it: But that 
it is really his, we learn from a letter written by him to Mr. Boyle. 17.“ Ka- 
* tendarium Hortenſe; or, the Gardener's Almanac, directing what he is 
* to do monthly throughaut the year, and what fruits and flowers are in 
** prime.” 1664, 8v0. The Tecond edition of this book was dedicated to 
Mr. Cowley, with whom our author maintaineda long and inviolable friend. 
ſhip; and it otcaſioned Mr. Cowley to addreſs to him his mixt eſſay in 
profe and verſe, intitled © The Garden.” The Kalendarium Hortenſe went 
through a vaſt number of editions. The author made additions to it as 
long as he lived, ſo that the beit is that which was printed by way of ap- 
pendix to the fourth and laſt edition of the S vA in his life-time ; it is 
alſo in the fifth edition of that work printed after his deceaſe. 


About this time the univerſity of Oxford received a noble and laſting . 


teſtimony of Mr. Evelyn's gratitude to the place of his education; for it 


was he who prevailed with the Lord Henry Howard to beftow the Arun- 


delian marbles, then remaining in the garden of Arundel-houfe in Lon- 
don, on that univerſity. Lord Howard was alſo ſtrongly importuned by 
Mr. Evelyn to ſend to Oxford an exquiſite ſtatue of Minerva; but the 
ſadden death of that Lord prevented its removal from Arundel-houſe in 

the Strand. Mr. Evelyn ſpent his time at this juncture in a manner as 
| pleafing as he could with: He had great credit at court, and great repu- 
tation in the world; was one of the commiſſioners for rebuilding St. Paul's, 
attended the meetings of the Royal Society with great regularity, and 
was punctual in the diſcharge of his vffice as a commiſſioner of the ſick 
and wounded, Let, in the midſt of his employments, he found leiſurt 
to add freſh labours to thoſe he had already publiſhed: As, 18.“ The 
„ Hiſtory of the three late famous Impoſtors, viz. Padre Ottomano, pre- 
« tended ſon and heir to the late Grand Seignior; Mahomet Bei, a 


* pretended Prince of the Ottoman family, but in truth a Wallachian 


e counterfeit ; and Sabbata Levi, the fuppofed Meſſiah of the Jews, 
jn the year 1666; with a brief account of the ground and occaſion of 
< the preſent war between the Turk and Venetian: Together with the 
ec cauſe and final extirpation, deſtruction, and exile of the Jews out of 
« the Empire of Perſia- “ 1668, 8vo. Theſe little hiſtories abound with 
curious facts; many of which, Mr. Evelyn ſays, he received from the 
mouth of a Perſian ſtranger of quality, who had lately reſided in Lon- 
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don. This work was highly commended in the Acta Eruditorum Lipſi- 
enſium for the year 1690, with this remarkable circumſtance, that the 
pretended Mahomet Bei was at, that very time, in the city of Leipſic. 
Sir George Mackenzie, an admired eſſay-writer of that age, having writ- 
ten © A Panegyric on Solitude,” our author, by way of antidote, pub- 
liſhed a piece, intitled : 19. Public Employment and an active Life, 
<« with all its Appanages, preferred to Solitude.” 1667, 12mo.— 20. An 
<« Idea of the Perfection of Painting, demonſtrated from the principles of 
te art, and by examples conformable to the obſervations which Pliny and 
« Quintilian have made upon the molt celebrated pieces of the antient 
““ painters, paralleled with ſome works of the moſt famous modern pain- 
© ters, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Julio Romano, and N. Pouſſin: 
« Written in French by Roland Freart, and now tranſlated.” 1668, 
12Mo, 


In the year 1669, Mr. Evelyn made a journey to Oxford, where he 
was honoured with a doctor of law's degree, as a mark of gratitude for 
the credit and ſervices he had done them. To ſay the truth, he obtained 
all his honours without any ſolicitation of his own. Thus, when King 
Charles II. in order to promote trade, thought proper to erect a board 
for that purpoſe, and named ſeveral perſons of great rank to be members 


of that council, he likewiſe appointed Mr. Evelyn to be amongſt them 


who, to expreſs his gratitude for the favour, digeſted, in a ſhort and plain 
diſcourſe, the chief heads of the hiſtory of trade and navigation, and dedi- 
cated it to the King. The title of it runs thus: 21. © Navigation and 
Commerce; their original and progreſs : Containing a ſuccinct account 
<« of traffic in general; its benefits and improvements; of diſcoveries, wars, 
and conflicts at ſea, from the original of navigation to this day; with ſpe- 
e cial regard to the Engliſh nation; their ſeveral voyages and expeditions, 
** to the beginning of our late differences with Holland: In which his Ma- 
« jeſty's title to the dominion of the ſea, is aſſerted againſt the novel and 
* later Pretenders.” 1674, 12mo. The Royal Society having ordered 
that every member of the council ſhould in his turn pronounce, at their 
ſeveral meetings, a diſcourſe on ſome ſubject of experimental philoſophy, 
Mr. Evelyn preſented them with a treatiſe, intitled : 22. TERRA: A 
< Philoſophical Diſcourſe of Earth, relating to the culture and improve- 
* ment of it for vegetation, and the propagation of plants.” This cele- 
brated work was firſt printed in 1675, ſince which time it has undergone 


ſeveral impreſſions. The laſt edition was Publiſhed in 1778, in Svo, with 
C 
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notes by Dr. Hunter. The winter of 2683 being memorably ſevere, 
the fine plantations of our author at Sayes-Court ſuffered irreparable da- 
mage; of which he gave a philoſophical and pathetical account to the 
Royal Society the fucceeding ſpring. But the Czar of Muſcovy, who 
afterwards reſided in this houſe of Mr. Evelyn, for the ſake of being near 
Deptford-yard, is faid to have committed almoſt as great devaſtations on 
his delicious garden as this lamentable froſt. 


After the acceſſion of King James II. we find Mr. Evelyn, in Decem- 
ber 1683, appointed, with Lord Viſcount Tiviot and Colonel Robert Phi- 
lips, one of the CommiMloners for executing the office of Lord Privy-ſeal, 
in the abſence of Henry Earl of Clarendon, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
which place he held till the 11th of March, 1686, when the King was 
pleaſed to make Henry Baron Arundel, of Wardour, Lord Privy-ſeal. 
He wrote nothing during this reign. After the revolution, he was made 
Treaſurer of Greenwich Hoſpital; and, though he was then mueh in years, 
yet he continued to publiſh treatiſes upon ſeveral ſubjects: As, 23. 
Mundus Muliebris ; or, the Lady's Preſſing- Room unlocked, and her 
Toilet ſpread. In burleſque. Together with the Fop-DiCtionary, com- 
« piled for the uſe of the fair ſex.“ 1690, 4t0.—24. Monſieur de la 
« Quintinye's Treatiſe of Orange-Trees, with the raiſing of Melons, 
omitted in the French Editions, tranſlated into Engliſh.” r693.—2 5. 
Numiſmata: A Diſcourſe of Medals, antient and modern, together with 
*« ſome account of heads and effigies of illuſtrious and famous perſons, 
in ſculps and taille-douce, of whom we have no medals extant, and of 
the uſes to be derived from them. To which is added, a digreſſion 
concerning Phiſiognomy.” 1697, folio. The connoiſſeurs look on this 
treatiſe as one of the perfecteſt on the ſubje& in any language; and it is 
ſaid to be greatly admired by foreigners of taſte. We are now arrived at 
the laſt publication with which our author enriched the republic of let- 
ters; and is intitled : 26.“ Acetaria z or, a Diſcourſe of Sallets.” 1699, 
12m0. It was dedicated to the Lord Chancellor Somers, at that time 
Preſident of the Royal Society : And, though Mr. Evelyn was then in his 
cighticth year, it bears no marks of extreme age or impaired abilities. 


- Nor had Mr. Evelyn been leſs generous in imparting his knowledge to 
others out of his own private collections, than by what he had publiſhed 
for the uſe of all. He communicated to Mr. Boyle a curious and exact 
account of the method by which the magazines of ſnow are preſerved in 
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Italy for the uſe of the tables of the great. The late learned Biſhop of 


London, Dr. Gibſon, was furniſhed by him with thoſe additional remarks 
on the county of Surry, which are publiſhed in his Engliſh edition of 
Camden's Britannia. He contributed largely to Mr. Houghton's © Huſ- 
4 bandry and Trade improved ;” and Mr. Aubrey has teſtified how often 
he was indebted to him for his friendly aſſiſtance in many of his under- 
takings. In regard to the Royal Society, he was very aſſiduous in tranſ- 
mitting to them whatever fell within the compaſs of his inquiries, and 
uſed to ſtyle himſelf, humbly, A pioneer in the ſervice of the Royal 
Society.“ He certainly removed many obſtructions, and ſmoothed the 
roads that led directly to the temple of wiſdom and truth. When we 
conſider the number of books he publiſhed, and the variety of the ſub- 
jects on which he employed his time, it is impoſſible to forbear wonder- 
ing at his induſtry and application; and our wonder muſt be greatly 
heighrened, when we reflect how careful he was in reviewing, correcting, 
and augmenting all his original works. But this is not all; for he left 
behind him unfiniſhed, or at leaſt unpubliſhed, works of a more extenſive 
nature than thoſe that are printed, which had coſt him incredible pains, 
and for which he had made prodigious collections. His great work of all 
was intended to be called * A General Hiſtory of all Trades ;” of which 
we have an account in one of his on letters to Mr. Boyle, where he aſſigns 
the reaſons for laying it aſide. But though he deſiſted from the original 
plan, yet it was not till he had finiſhed ſeveral parts of it; particularly his 
Chalcography, which Mr. Boyle prevailed on him to publiſh, and the fol- 
lowing pieces which he never publiſhed : . Five Treatiſes, containing a 
full view of the feveral arts of painting in oil, painting in miniature, 
&* annealing in glaſs, enamelling, and making marble paper ;” and The 
* Plan of a Royal Garden, deſcribing and ſhewing the amplitude of that 
<« part of Georgics which belongs to Horticulture.” To theſe his unpub- 
liſhed works we muſt add another, mentioned only by Mr. Wood, who 
gives us nothing concerning it but the following title : A Treatiſe of 
the Dignity of Man.” 


Full of age and honours, this amiable Author died upon the 27th of 
February, 1705-6, in the 86th year of his age; and was interred at Wot- 


ton, under a tomb of about three feet high of free-ſtone, ſhaped like a 


coffin, with an inſcription upon the marble with which it is covered, 


expreſſing, according to his own intention, that, Living in an age of ex- 
C 2 
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« traordinary events and revolutions, he had learned from thence this truth, 
* which he deſired might be thus communicated to poſterity : THAT ALL 
* 1s VANITY WHICH IS NOT HONEST; AND THAT THERE IS NO SOLID wis- 
„ DOM BUT IN REAL PIETY.” As to the Elogiums which ingenious and 
learned men have beſtowed upon Mr. Evelyn, they are as numerous as 
they are great. Mr. Cowley, as we have already obſerved, inſcribed his 
Poem, called, © The Garden,” to him; and has ſaid the higheſt things of 
him in the preface to it. Mr. Glanville has given a great character of our 
Author: Mr. John Evelyn,” ſays he, & hath very conſiderably advan- 
« ced the hiſtory of fruit and foreſt-trees, by his Silva and Pomona; and 
greater things are expected from his preparations for the Elyſium Bri- 
<« tannicum, a noble deſign now under his hands. And certainly the in- 
<& quiſitive world is much indebted to this generous Gentleman for his 
very ingenious performances in this kind; as alſo for thoſe others of 
<« ſculpture, picture, architecture, and the like uſeful things, with which 
e he hath enriched it.” The learned and judicious Mr. Wotton, in his 
0 Reflections on antient and modern learning,” ſpeaks of Mr. Evelyn 
in ſtill higher terms; and ſays, that © it may be eſteemed a ſmall charac- 
« ter of Mr. Evelyn's Silva, or Diſcourſe of Foreſt-trees, to ſay that it 
<« outdoes all that Theophraſtus and Pliny have left us on that ſubject; 
« for it not only does that and a great deal more, but contains more uſe- 
ful precepts, hints, and diſcoveries upon that now ſo neceſſary a part 
* of our Res Ruſtica, than the world had till then known from all the 
* obſervations of former ages.” Biſhop Burnet, acknowledging ſome 
communications from him, ſtiles him “a moſt ingenious and virtuous 
Gentleman, who is not ſatisfied to have advanced the knowledge of this 
age by his own moſt uſeful and ſucceſsful labours about planting, and 
divers other ways, but is ready to contribute every thing in his power 
to perfect other men's endeavours.” Another eminent author, ſpeaking 
of his Numiſmata, beſtows the followiag character of that book and its 
author: We might juſtly have expected, whatever could have been de- 
* fired on this ſubject, from the excellently learned pen of Mr. Evelyn, 
had he bent his thoughts, as was believed, towards the conſideration of 
* our Britiſh coins as well as medals. It now appears that his Numiſmata 
carried him no farther than thoſe larger and more choice pieces that 
© are uſually called by this latter name, whereon he has indeed treated 


with that accuracy and fineneſs which became a gentleman and a ſcho- 
6« Jax.” 
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The LIFE of Mr. JOHN EVELYN, 


By his excellent wife, who ſurvived him about three years, he had five 
ſons and three daughters. Of the latter, one only ſuryived him, Suſanna, 
married to William Draper, of Adſcomb, in Surry, Eſq. Of the former, 
all died young except Mr. John Evelyn, the author of many tranſlations 
both in proſe and verſe, and of ſome original compoſitions in Dryden's 
Miſcellanies. He was the father of Sir John Evelyn, created a Baronet 


by letters patent, bearing date July 30, 1713, and great grandfather to 


the preſent Sir Frederick Evelyn, now reſiding upon the family eſtate 
at Wotton in Surry, 
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KING's Moſt Sacred MAJESTY, 
CHARLES THE SECOND. 


OR to whom, Sir, with fo juſt and equal right 
ſhould I preſent the fruits of my labours, as to 
the Patron of that Society, under whoſe influ- 

ence it was produced, ſo to whoſe auſpices alone it 

owes the favourable acceptance which it has received 
in the world? To You then, Royal Sir, does this Fourth 

Edition continue its humble addreſſes, ranquam Memo- 

rum Findici, as of old, they paid their devotions Herculi 

Silvano; ſince You. are our Os xc, our Nemorenfis 

Rex; as having once had your Temple, and Court too, 

under that ſacred Oak which You conſecrated with your 

preſence, and we eelebrate, with juſt acknowledgment 
to God, for Your Preſervation, 


I need not acquaint your Majeſty how many millions 
of timber-trees, beſide infinite others, have been propa- 
gated and planted throughout your vaſt dominions, at 


THE EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 


the inſtigation, and by the ſole direction of this work; 
becauſe your gracious Majeſty has been pleaſed to own 
it publicly for my encouragement, who, in all that I 
here pretend to ſay, deliver only thoſe precepts which 
your Majeſty has put into practice ; as having, like an- 
other Cyrus, by your own royal example, exceeded all 
your predeceſſors in the plantations you have made, be- 
yond, I dare aſſert it, all the Monarchs of this nation, 


ſince the conqueſt of it. And, indeed, what more auguſt, | 


what more worthy your Majeſty, or more becoming our 
imitation, than, whilſt You are thus ſolicitous for the 
public good, we purſue your Majeſty's great example, 
and, by cultivating our decaying woods, contribute to 
your power, as to our greateſt wealth and ſafety ; fince 
whilſt your Majeſty is furniſhed to ſend forth thoſe Argos 


and Trojan horſes, about this happy iſland, we are to 
fear nothing from without it; and whilſt we remain 


obedient to your juſt commands, nothing from within it. 


'Tis now ſome years paſt, that your Majeſty was plea- 
ſed to declare your favourable acceptance of a Treatiſe 
of Architecture, which I then preſented to You, with 
many gracious expreſſions, and that it was a moſt uſeful 
piece. Sir, that encouragement (together with the ſuc- 
ceſs of the book itſelf, and of the former editions of this) 
has animated me ſtill to continue my oblation to your 
Majeſty of theſe improvements: Nor was it certainly 
without ſome provident conduct that we have been thus 
Jolicitous to begin, as it were, with materials for build- 
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THE EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 


ing, and directions to Builders, if due refſection be made 


on that deplorable calamity, the conflagration of your 
imperial city; which, nevertheleſs, by the bleſſing of 
God, and your Majeſty's gracious influence, we have 
ſeen riſe again a new and much more glorious Phœnix. 


This tribute I now once more lay at the feet of our 
Royal Founder. 


May your Majeſty be pleaſed to be invoked by that 
no inglorious title, in the profoundeſt ſubmiſſion of, 


Gracious Sir, 
Your Majeſty's 
Ever loyal, moſt obedient, and 


Faithful Subject and Servant, 


Sayes-Court, 
Dec. 5, 1678, 
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FTER what the Frontiſpiece and Porch of this Wooden Edi- 
fice preſents you, I ſhall need no farther to repeat the occaſion 
of this following diſcourſe : I am only to acquaint you, That 
as it was delivered to the Royal Society by an unworthy mem- 

ber thereof, in obedience to their commands; by the ſame it is now re- 

publiſhed without any farther proſpect: And the reader is to know, that 
if theſe dry ſticks afford him any ſap, it is one of the leaſt and meaneſt of 
thoſe pieces which are every day produced by that illuſtrious aſſembly, 
and which enrich their collections, as ſo many monuments of their accurate 
experiments, and public endeavours, in order to the production of real 


and uſeful theories, the propagation and improvement of natural ſcience, 


and the honour of their inſtitution, If to this there be any thing ſubjoined 
here, which may a while beſpeak the patience of the reader, it is only for 


the encouragement of an induſtry, and worthy labour, much in our days 


neglected, as haply reputed a conſideration of too ſordid and vulgar a 
nature for Noble Perſons and Gentlemen to buſy themſelves withal, and 
who oftner find out occaſions to fell down and deſtroy their woods and 


Plantations, than either to repair or improve them. 


But we are not without hopes of taking off theſe prejudices, and of 
reconciling them to a ſubject and an induſtry which has been conſecrated, 


as I may ſay, by as good and as great perſons as any the world has pro- 


duced; and whoſe names we find mingled amongſt Kings and Philoſophers, 


grave Senators and Patriots of their country : for ſuch of old were Solo- 


mon, Cyrus, and Numa, Licinius, ſurnamed Stolo, Cato, and Cincinnatus 


the Piſos, Fabii, Cicero, the Plinys, and thouſands more whom I might 


enumerate, that diſdained not to cultivate theſe ruſticities even with their 
own hands, and to eſteem it no ſmall acceſſion to dignify their titles, and 


adorn their purple with theſe rural characters of their affections to plant- 
d 2 


See Petrarch 
de remed. 
utriuſque for - 
tune, Lib. i. 
Dial. 57. 
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ing, and love of this part of Agriculture, which has tranſmitted to us 
their venerable names through ſo many ages and viciſſitudes of the world. 


That famous anſwer alone which the Perſian Monarch gave to Lyſander, 
will ſufficiently juſtify that which I have ſaid, beſides what we m. ght add 
out of the writings and examples of the reſt : But ſince theſe may ſuffice, 
after due reproofs of the late impolitic waſte and univerſal ſloth amongſt 
us, we ſhould now turn our indignation into prayers, and addreſs ourſelves 
to our better-natured countrymen, that ſuch woods, as do yet remain en- 
tire, might be carefully preſerved, and ſuch as are deſtroyed, ſedulouſly re- 
paired : Ir is what all perſons who are owners of land may contribute to, 
and with infinite delight, as well as profit, who are touched with that 
laudable ambition of imitating their illuſtrious anceſtors, and of worthily 
ſerving their generation. To theſe my earneſt and humble advice ſhould 
be, That at their very firſt coming to their eſtates, and as ſoon as they get 
children, they would ſeriouſly think of this work of propagation alſo: for 
I obſerve there is no part of huſbandry which men commonly more fail 
in, neglect, and have cauſe to repeat of, than that they did not begin 
planting betimes, without which they can expect neither fruit, ornament, 
or delight from their labours. Men ſeldom plant trees till they begin to 
be wiſe, that is, till they grow old, and find, by experience, the prudence 
and neceſſity of it. When Ulyſſes, after a ten years abſence, was returned 
from Troy, and coming home, found his aged father in the field planting 
of trees, he aſked him, Why, being now ſo far advanced in years, he 
would put himſelf to the fatigue and labour of planting that, of which 
he was never likely to enjoy the fruits?“ The good old man, taking 
him for a ſtranger, gently replied : I plant againſt my ſon Ulyſſes 


comes home.” The application is obvious and inſtructive for both 


old and young: And we have a more modern inſtance, almoſt like that 
of the good old Laertes. Upon the complaint of learned perſons and 
great travellers, deploring the loſs of many rare and precious things, 
trees and plants, eſpecially inſtancing the Balſam- tree of Gilead, (now 
almoſt, if not altogether, failing, and no more to be found where it 
grew in great plenty) application is made to young Eperous, to conſider 
it ſeriouſly, and to fall a planting while time is before them, with this 
encouraging exclamation, © Agite, © Adoleſcentes, & antequam canities 
vobis obrepat, ſtirpes jam alueritis, quæ vobis, cum inſigni utilitate, 
dclectationem etiam adferent: Nam quemadmodum canities temporis 
* ſucceſſu, vobis inſciis, ſenſim obrepit: Sic natura vobis inſerviens edu- 
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TO THE READER: 


te cabit quod telluri veſtræ concredetis, modo prima initia illi dederitis, &c.” 


PeT. BELLONIuS De neglecta ſtirpium Cultura. Problema ix. 


My next advice is, that they do not eaſily commit themſclves to the 


dictates of their ignorant hinds and ſervants, who are, generally ſpeaking, - 


more fit to learn than to inſtruct. Male agitur cum Domino quem 
Villicus docet,” was an obſervation of old Cato's; and it was Iſchomachus 
who told Socrates, diſcourſing one day upon a like ſubject, That it was 
« far eaſier to make than to find a good huſbandman :” I have often pro- 
ved it ſo in gardeners, and I believe it will hold in moſt of our country 
employments. Country people univerſally know that all trees conſiſt of 
roots, ſtems, boughs, leaves, &c. but can give no account of the ſpecies, 
virtues, or farther culture, beſides the making of a pit or hole, caſting 
ani treading in the earth, &c. which require a deeper ſearch than they are 
capable of; we are then to exact labour, not conduct and reaſon, from the 
greateſt part of them : and the buſineſs of planting is an Art or Science, 
(for ſo Varro has ſolemnly defined it) and very different from what many 
in his time accounted of it; “ Facillimam eſſe nec ullius acuminis Ruſti- 
cationem,” namely, That it was an eaſy and inſipid ſtudy. It was the 
Simple Culture only, with ſo much difficulty retrieved from the late con- 
fuſion of an inteſtine and bloody war, like that of ours, and now put in 
reputation again, which made the Noble Poet write : 


— verbis ea vincere magnum — How hard it was 
Quam fit, & auguſtis hunc addere rebus honorem! Low ſubjects with illuſtrious words to grace 
| Georg. iii. 


Seeing, as the Orator does himſelf expreſs it, Nihil eſt homine libero 
dignius,” there is nothing more becoming and worthy of a Gentleman, no, 
not the Majeſty of a Conſul “. In antient and beſt times, men were not 
honoured and eſteemed for the only learned who were great linguiſts, 
profound critics, readers and devourers of books, but ſuch whoſe ſtudies 
conſiſted of the diſcourſes, documents, and obſervations of their fore- 
fathers, antient and venerable perſons, | who (as the excellent author of 


the rites of the Iſraelites, chap. xv. &c. acquaints us) were not only obli- 


ged to inſtru and inform their children of the wonderful things God had 
done for their anceſtors, together with the precepts of the Moral Law, 
Feaſts, and Religious Ceremonies, but taught them likewiſe all that con- 
cerned Agriculture, joined with leſſons of perpetual practice, in which they 
were, doubtleſs, exceedingly knowing, whilſt, during ſo many ages, they 


DeR.R. 


In apris erant 
tunc Senata- 

res. Cic. de 
Senect. 
* Jilvz fint 
Conſule dig- 
næ. See this of 
the Poet inter- 
—2 by Sci- 
iger. Lib. i. 
c· 1, Poet. 


Moyen de de- 
veur Riche, 


TO THE READ.E KR. 


employed themſelves almoſt continually in it: And tho' now-a-days this 
noble art be for the moſt part left to be exercifed amongſt us by people of 
groſſer and unthinking ſouls, yet there is no ſcience whatever which con- 
tains a vaſter compaſs of knowledge, infinitely more uſeful and beneficial 
to mankind, than the fruitleſs and empty notions of the greateſt part of 
tpeculatiſts, counted to be the only eruditi and learned men. An Iſraelite, 
who, from tradition of his forefathers, his own experience, and ſome mo- 
dern reading, had informed himſelf of the religion. and laws which were 
to regulate his life, and knew how to procure things neceſſary ; who per- 
fectly underſtood the ſeveral qualities of the earth, plants, and places 
agreeable to each ſort, and to cultivate, propagate, defend them from acci- 
dents, and bring them to maturity; that alſo was {killed in the nature of 
cattle, their food, diſeaſes, remedies, &c. (which thoſe who amongſt us 
paſs for the moſt learned and accompliſhed Gentlemen and Scholars, are, 
for the moſt part, groſsly ignorant of, and look upon as baſe, ruſtic, and 
things below them) is, in this learned author's opinion, infinitely more to 
be valued than a man brought up either in wrangling at the Bar, or the 
noiſy and ridiculous diſputes of our Schools, &c. To this ſenſe the learned 
Modena. And it is remarkable, that after all that wiſe Solomon had ſaid, 
that All was vanity and vexation of ſpirit,” among ſo many particulars 
he reckons up, he ſhould be altogether ſilent, and ſay nothing concerning 
Huſbandry ; as, doubtleſs, conſidering it the moſt uſeful, innocent, and 
Aaudable employment of our life, requiring thoſe, who cultivate the ground, 
to live in the country, remote from city-luxury, and the temptation to 
the vices he condemns. It was indeed a plain man, a Potter by trade, 
but let no body deſpiſe him becauſe a Potter, (Agathocles, a King, was 
of that craft) who, in my opinion, has given us the true reaſon why 
Huſbandry, and particularly Planting, is no more improved in this age of 
ours, eſpecially where perſons are Lords and owners of much land : The 
truth is, ſays he, when men have acquired any conſiderable fortune by 
their good huſbandry and experience, (forgetting that the greateſt Patri- 
archs, Princes, their ſons and daughters, belonged to the plow and the 
flock) they account it a ſhame to breed up their children in the ſame call- 
ing which they themſelves were educated in, but preſently deſign them 
Gentlemen: They muſt, forſooth, have a coat of arms, and live upon 
their eſtates ; ſo as by the time the ſon's beard is grown, he begins to be 
aſhamed of his father, and would be ready to defy him, that ſhould, upon 
any occaſion, mind him of his honeſt extraction : And if it chance that 
the good man have other children to provide for, This myſt be the darling, 
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TO THE READ EN. 


be bred at ſchool and the univerſity, whilſt the reſt muſt to cart and plow in 


with the father. This is the cauſe, ſays my author, that our lands are 
ſo ill cultivated and neglected : Every body will ſubſiſt upon their own 
revenue, and take their pleaſure, whilſt they reſign their eſtates to be 
managed by the moſt ignorant, the children whom they leave at home, or 
the hinds to whom they commit them, when, as in truth and in reaſon, 
the more learning, the better Philoſophers: and the greater abilities they 
poſſeſs, the more and the better are they qualified to cultivate and improve 
their eſtates. Methinks this is well and rationally argued. 


And now you have in part what I had to produce in extenuation of this 
adventure; that, animated with a command, and aſſiſted by divers worthy 
perſons, (whoſe names I am prone to celebrate with all juſt reſpects) I 
have preſumed to caſt in my ſymbol; which, with the reſt that are to 
follow, may, I hope, be in ſome degree ſerviceable to him (whoever the 
happy perſon be) that ſhall oblige the world with that complete Syſtem of 
Agriculture, which as yet ſeems a Deſideratum, and wanting to its full 
perfection. This, I aſſure you, is one of the principal deſigns of the 
Royal Society, not in this particular only, but through all the liberal and 
more uſeful arts; for which, in the eſtimation of all equal judges, it will 
merit the greateſt of encouragements; that ſo at laſt, what the learned 
Columella has wittily reproached, and complained of, as a defect in that 
age of his, concerning Agriculture in general, and is applicable here, may 
attain its deſired remedy and conſummation in this of ours. 


< Sola Res Ruſtica, quz ſine dubitatione proxima, & quaſi conſan- 
*+* guinea Sapientiz eſt, tam diſcentibus egeat, quam magiſtris : Adhuc 
denim Scholas Rhetorum, & Geometrarum, Muſicorumque, vel quod 
** magis mirandum eſt, contemptiſſimorum vitiorum officinas, guloſius 
** condiendi cibos, & luxurioſius fercula ſtruendi, capitumque & capillo- 
rum concinnatores, non ſolum eſſe audivi, ſed & ipſe vidi; Agricolationis 
** neque Doctores, qui ſe profiterentur, neque Diſcipulos cognovi.“ But 
this I leave for our peruked gallants to interpret, and ſhould now apply 
myſelf to the directive part, which I am all this while beſpeaking, if, after 
what I have ſaid in the ſeveral paragraphs of the enſuing diſcourſe upon 
the argument of wood (and which in this edition, coming ENG with in- 
numerable improvements and advantages, ſo furniſhed as I hope ſhall nei- 
ther reproach the author or repent the reader) it might not ſeem ſuperfluous 


Prefat. ad 


P. Silvinum ; 
which 1 ar 


neſtly recom - 
mend to the 
ſerious peruſal 
of our Gentry. 


Voluptates 
agricolarum 
mihi ad ſapi- 
entis vitam 
proxime vi- 
dentur acce- 
dere. Cic. de 
Senectute. 


Ne Silyz 
quidem, hor- 
ridiorque na- 
turz facies, 
medicinis ca- 
rent, facra illa 
parente rerum 
omnium, nuſ- 
quam non re- 
r22dia diſpo- 
nente homini, 
ut medicina 
ſetet etiam 
ſolitudo ipſa. 

Hinc nata 
Medicina, 
Hzc ſola na- 
turz placuerat 
elle remedia 

arzta vulgo, 
i entu facilia, 
ac fine impen- 
dio, & quibus 
vivimus. Plin, 
hb. x xiv, 
Cap. i. 
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to have premiſed any thing here for the encouragement of fo becoming an 
induſtry. There are divers learned and judicious men who have preceded 
me in this argument; as many, at leaſt, as have undertaken to write and 
compile vaſt herbals and theatres of plants; of which we have ſome of 


our own countrymen, (eſpecially the moſt induſtrious and learned Mr. Ray) 


who have boldly, I dare affirm it, ſurpaſſed any, if not all the foreigners 
that are extant. In thoſe it is you meet with the deſcription of the ſeveral 
plants, by diſcourſes, figures, names, places of growth, time of flouriſhing, 
and their medicinal virtues, which may ſupply any deficiency of mine as 
to thoſe particulars z if, forbearing the repetition, it ſhould by any be im- 
puted for a defect, though it were indeed none of my deſign. I ſay theſe 
things are long ſince performed to our hands; but there is none of theſe 
(that I at leaſt know of, and are come to my peruſal) who have taken any 
conſiderable pains how to direct and encourage us in the culture of foreſt- 
trees, the grand defect of this nation, beſides ſome ſmall ſprinklings to be 
met withal in Gervas Markham, Old Tuſſer, and, of foreigners, the 
Country-farm, long ſince tranſlated out of French, and by no means ſuit- 
2ble to our clime and country : Neither have any of theſe proceeded after 
my method, and ſo particularly, in raiſing, planting, dreſſing, governing, 
&c. or ſo ſedulouſly made it their buſineſs to ſpecity the mechanical uſes 
of the ſeveral kinds, as I have done, which was hitherto a great Deſidera- 
tum, and in which the reader will likewiſe find ſome things altogether new 
and inſtructive; together with directions and encouragements for the pro- 
pagation of ſome foreign curioſities of ornament and uſe, which were 
hitherto neglected. If I have upon occaſion preſumed to ſay any thing 
concerning their medicinal properties, it has been modeſtly and frugally, 
and with chief, if not only, reſpect to the poor Woodman, whom none, 
I preſume,. will envy, that, living far from the Phyſician, he ſhould, in 
caſe of neceflity, conſult the Reverend Druid, his Oaks“, and his Elm, 
Birch, or Elder, for a ſhort breath, a green wound, or a ſore leg, caſual- 
ties incident to his hard labour. Theſe are the chief particulars of this 
enſuing work, and what it pretends hitherto of ſingular, in which, ler me 
be permitted to ſay, there is ſufficient for inſtruction, and more than is 
extant in any collection whatſoever (abſit verbo invidia) in this way, and 
upon this ſubject, abſtracting things practicable, of ſolid uſe, and material, 


from the oſtentation and impertinences of divers writers, who, receiving all, 


that came to hand on truſt, with a view to ſwell their monſtrous volumes, 
have hitherto impoſed upon the credulous world, without conſcience or 
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TO THE READER: 


honeſty. I will not exaſperate the adorers of our antient and late naturaliſts, 
by repeating what our Verulam has juſtly pronounced concerning their 
rhapſodies, becauſe I likewiſe honour their painful endeavours, and am 
obliged to them for much of that I know; nor will I, with ſome, re- 
proach Pliny, Porta, Cardan, Mizaldus, Curſius, and many others of great 
name, whoſe writings I have diligently conſulted, becauſe of the know- 
ledge they have imparted to me on this occaſion ; but I muſt deplore the 
time which is, for the moſt part, ſo miſerably loſt in purſuit of their ſpe- 
culations, where they treat upon this argument. The world is now adviſed, 
and, bleſſed be God, infinitely redeemed from that baſe and ſervile ſubmiſ- 
ſion of our nobleſt faculties to their blind traditions. This, you will be 


- apt to ſay, is a haughty period ; but whilſt I affirm it of the paſt, it juſti- 


fies and does honour to the preſent induſtry of our age; and of which 
there cannot be a greater and more emulous inſtance than the paſſion of 
his Majeſty to encourage his ſubjects, and of the Royal Society, (his Ma- 
jeſty's Foundation) who receive and promote his dictates, in all that is 
laudable and truly emolumental of this nature, 


It is not therefore that I here preſume to inſtruct him in the management 
of that great and auguſt enterprize of reſolving to plant and repair his 
ample foreſts, and other magazines of timber, for the benefit of his royal 
navy, and the glory of his kingdoms ; but to preſent to his Sacred Ma- 
jeſty, and to the world, what advices I have received from others, ob- 
ſerved myſelf, and moſt induſtriouſly collected from a ſtudious propenſity 
to ſerve as one of the leaſt intelligences in the ampler Orb of our illuſtrious 
Society, and in a work ſo neceſſary and important. 


And now, ſince I have mentioned the Society, give me leave, worthy 
Reader, as a member of that body which has been the chief promoter of 
this enſuing work, to vindicate (as I ſtand obliged) that aſſembly, and 
conſequently the honour of his Majeſty and the Nation, in a particular 


which concerns it, though, in appearance, a little foreign to the preſent 
ſubject. 


I will not ſay that all which I have written in the ſeveral paragraphs 
of this treatiſe is new; but that there are very many new and uſeful 
things and obſervations, (without inſiſting on the method only) not 
hitherto delivered by any author, and ſo freely communicated, I hope 

2 


To THE READER. 


will ſufficiently appear. It is not therefore in behalf of any particular 
which concerns myſelf that I have been induced to enlarge this preface ; 
but, by taking this occaſion, to encounter the unſufferable boldneſs or 
ambition of ſome perſons, as well ſtrangers as others, arrogating to them- 
ſelves the being inventors of divers new and uſeful experiments, jultly at- 
tributable to ſeveral members of the Royal Society “. 


So far has that aſſembly been from affecting glory, that they ſeem rather 
to have declined their due; not as aſhamed of ſo numerous and fair an 
offspring; but as abundantly ſatisfied that, after all the hard meaſure and 
virulent reproaches they had ſuſtained for endeavouring, by united at- 
tempts, and at their own charges, to improve real philoſophy, they had, 
from time to time, cultivated that province in ſo many uſeful and profit- 
able inſtances as are already publiſhed to the world, and will be eaſily 
afferted to their authors before all equitable judges. 


This being the ſole inducement of publiſhing this apology, it may not 
perhaps ſeem unſeaſonable to diſabuſe ſome, otherwiſe, well-meaning peo- 
ple, who, led away and perverted by the noiſe of a few ignorant and 
comical buffoons, (whoſe malevolence or impertinences entitle them to 
nothing that is truly great and venerable) are, with an inſolence ſuitable 
to their underſtanding, till crying out, and aſking, What have the Socie- 
ty done ? 


Now, as nothing leſs than miracles (nor thoſe, unleſs God ſhould every 
day repeat them at the call of theſe extravagants) will convince ſome perſons 


* Conſult the Hiſtory of the Royal Society and their regilters.——The laws of motion, and the 
g2ometrical ſtreightening of Curve-lines, were firſt found out by Sir Chriſtopher Wren and Mr. 
Thomas Neile. The equated ifocrone motion of the weight of a circular pendulum in a parabo- 
toeid, for the regulating of clocks, and the improving pocket - watches by ſprings applied to the 
balance, were firſt invented and demonſtrated to this Society by Dr. Hooke ; together with all thoſe 
new and uſeful inſtruments, contrivances, and experiments, mathematical and phyſical, publiſhed in 
his poſthumous works by the moſt accompliſhed Mr, Waller, Secretary to the Royal Society ; and 
ſince, thoſe of the incomparably learned Sir Iſaac Newton, now Preſident of the Royal Society; Mr. 
Halley, the worthy Profeſſor of Geometry in the Univerſity of Oxford; Dr. Grew, and ſeveral 
more, whoſe works and uſeful inventions ſufficiently celebrate their merits. I do not mention the 
Barometer, to which might be added the prodigious effects of the Speculum Ultorium, ſurpaſſing 
what the French confidently, or rather audaciouſly, pretend to; nor the other admirable inventions, 
injuriouſly arrogated by ſtrangers, though due of right to Engliſhmen, and members of this Society; 
for it ĩs not the buſineſs of this preface to enumerate all, though it was neceſſary to touch on ſome 
inſtances. 
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TO THE READER. 


of the moſt rational and divine truths, already ſo often and extraordinarily 


eſtabliſhed, ſo neither will any thing ſatisfy theſe unreaſonable men, but 
the production of the Philoſopher's Stone and Great Elixir ; which yet 
were they poſſeſſors of, they would conſume upon their luxury and vanity. 


It is not therefore to gratify theſe magnificent fops, whoſe talents reach 
but to the adjuſting of their Peruques, courting a Miſs, or, at the fartheſt, 
writing a ſmutty or ſcurrilous libel, which they would have to paſs for 
genuine wit, that I concern myſelf in theſe papers ; but, as well in honour 
of our Royal Founder, as the Nation, to aſſert what by other countries has 
been ſurreptitiouſly arrogated, and by which they not only value them- 
ſelves abroad, but, prevailing on the modeſty of that indultrious aſſembly, 
ſeek the deference of thoſe who, whilſt it remains till filent, do not ſo 
clearly diſcern this glorious plumage to be purely aſcititious, and not a 
feather of their own. But ſtill, what have they done? 


Thoſe who perfectly comprehend the ſcope and end of that noble Inſti- 


tution, which is to improve natural knowledge, and enlarge the empire of 


operative philoſophy, not by an abolition of the old, but by the real 
effects of the experimental, collecting, examining, and improving their 
ſcattered phænomena, with a view to eſtabliſh even the received methods 
and principles of the ſchools, as far as were conſiſtent with truth and mat- 
ter of fact, thought it long enough that the world had been impoſed upon 
by that notional and formal way of delivering divers ſyſtems and bodies 
of philoſophy, falſely ſo called, beyond which there was no more country 


to diſcover; which being brought to the teſt and trial, vapours all away 
in fume and empty ſound. 


This ſtructure then being thus ruinous and crazy, it is obvious what 
they were to do; even the ſame which ſkilful architects do every day be- 
fore us; by pulling down the decayed and ſinking wall to erect a better 
and more ſubſtantial in its place. They not only take down the old, reject 
the uſeleſs and decayed, but ſever ſuch materials as are ſolid, and will 
ſerve again; bring new ones in, prepare and frame a model ſuitable to ſo 
magnificent a deſign : This Solomon did in order to the building of the 
material temple, and this is here to be purſued in the intellectual: Nay, here 
was abundance of rubbiſh to be cleared, that the area might be free; and 


then was the foundation to be deeply ſearched, the materials accurately 
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TO THE READER, 


examined, ſquared, and adjuſted before it could be laid : Nor was this the 
labour of a few; leſs than a much longer time, more coſt and encourage- 
ment than any which the Society has yet met withal, could not in reaſon 
be ſufficient effectually to go through ſo chargeable a work, and highly 
neceſſary. | 


A long time it was they had been ſurveying the decays of what was 
ready now to drop in pieces. Whatever ſhew the outſide made with a noiſe 
of elements and qualities, occult and evident, abhorrence of vacuum, 
ſympathies, antipathies, ſubſtantial forms, and prime matter courting 
form ; epicycles, Ptolemean hypotheſis, magiſterial definitions, peremptory 
maxims, ſpeculative and poſitive doctrines, and alti-ſonant phraſes, with 
a thouſand other precarious and unintelligible notions (all which they 
have been turning over, to ſee if they could find any thing ſincere and 
uſeful among this pedantic rubbiſh, but in vain) here was nothing ma- 
terial, nothing of moment, mathematical or mechanical, and which had 
not been miſerably ſophiſticated, on which to lay the ſtreſs; nothing in 
a manner whereby any farther progreſs could be made, for the raiſing 
and ennobling the dignity of mankind in the ſublimeſt operations of the 
rational faculty, by clearing the obſcurities, and healing the defects of 
moſt of the phyſiological hypotheſes, repugnant, as they hitherto ſeemed 
to be, to the principles of real knowledge and experience. 


Now, although it was neither in their hopes or in their proſpect to con- 
ſummate a deſign requiring ſo mighty aids, environed as they have been 
with theſe prejudices, yet have they not deſiſted from the enterprize 
but rather than ſo noble and illuſtrious an undertaking ſhould not pro- 
ceed for want of ſome generous and induſtrious ſpirits to promote the work, 
they have themſelves ſubmitted to thoſe mean employments of digging in 
the very quarry ; yea, even of making brick where there was no ſtraw 
but what they gleaned, and lay diſperſed up and down; nor did they 
think their pains yet ill beſtowed, if, through the aſſiduous labour and a 
train of continual experiments, they might at laſt furniſh, and leave ſolid 
and uncorrupt materials to a ſucceeding and more grateful age, for the 
building up a body of real and ſubſtantial philoſophy, which ſhould never 
ſuccumb to time, but with the ruins of nature, and the world itſelf. 


In order to this, how many, and almoſt innumerable, have been their 
trials and experiments, through the large and ample field both of art and 
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TO THE READER: 


nature! we call our journals, regiſters, correſpondence, and tranſactions 
to witneſs; and may, with modeſty, provoke all our ſyſtematical metho- 


diſts, natural hiſtorians, and pretenders, hitherto extant from the beginning 


of letters to this period, to ſhew us ſo ample, ſo worthy, and ſo uſeful a 
collection. It is a fatality and an injury to be deplored, that thoſe who give 
us hard words, will not firſt vouchſafe impartially to examine theſe particu- 
lars, ſince all ingenuous ſpirits could not but be abundantly ſatisfied, that 
this illuſtrious aſſembly has not met ſo many years purely for ſpeculation 
only ; though I take even that to be no ignoble culture of the mind, or 
time miſpent, for perſons who have ſo few friends, and ſlender obligations 


to thoſe who ſhould patronize and encourage them : But they have aimed. 


at greater things, and greater things produced. By emancipating and 
freeing themſelves from the tyranny of opinion, deluſory and fallacious 


ſhews, they receive nothing upon truſt, but bring all things to the Lydian 
touch, make them paſs the fire, the anvil, and the file, till they come forth 
perfectly repurged, and of conſiſtence. They are not haſty in pronoun-. 


cing from a ſingle, or incompetent number of experiments, the ecſtatic 
"Evenza, and offer hecatombs; but, after the moſt diligent ſcrutiny, and 
by degrees, and wary inductions honeſtly and faithfully made, record 
the truth and event of trials, and tranſmit them to poſterity. They re- 
fort not immediately to general propoſitions upon every ſpecious appear- 
ance, but ſtay for light and information from particulars, and make re- 
port de facto, and as ſenſe informs them. They reject no ſect of philo- 
ſophers, no mechanic helps, except no perſons of men; but chearfully 
embracing all, cull out of all, and alone retain what abides the teſt ; that, 
from a plentiful and well-furniſhed magazine of true experiments, they may 
in time advance to ſolemn and eſtabliſhed axioms, general rules and max- 
ims ; and a ſtructure may indeed lift up its head, ſuch as may ſtand the 
ſhock of time, and render a ſolid account of the phænomena and effects 
of nature, the aſpectable works of God, and their combinations, ſo as, by 
cauſes and effects, certain and uſeful conſequences may be deduced : 
Therefore they do not fill their papers with tranſcripts out of rhapſodiſts, 
mountebanks, and compilers of receipts and ſecrets, to the loſs of oil 
and labour; but, as it were, eviſcerating nature, diſcloſing the reſorts and 
ſprings of motion, have collected innumerable experiments, hiſtories, and 
diſcourſes, and brought in ſpecimens for the improvement of Aſtronomy, 
Geography, Navigation, Optics; all the parts of Agriculture, the Gar- 
den and the Foreſt ; Anatomy of Plants and Animals; Mines and Ores; 
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Meaſures and Equations of Time by accurate Pendulums and other Mo- 
tions; Hydro and Hygro-Statics, divers Engines, Powers, and Automa- 
ta; with innumerable more luciferous particulars ſubſervient to human 
life, of which Dr. Glanvil has given an ample and ingenious account in 
his learned eſſay, and ſince in the poſthumous works of Dr. Hooke, 
lately publiſhed by the moſt obliging Mr. Waller, already mentioned. 


This 1s, Reader, what they have done, and they are but part of the 
materials which the ſociety have hitherto amaſſed and prepared for this 
great and illuſtrious work; not to paſs over an infinity of ſolitary and 
looſe experiments ſubſidiary to it, gathered at no ſmall pains and coſt : for 
ſo have they hitherto borne the burden and heat of the day alone; ſapping 


and mining to lay the foundation deep, and raiſe a ſuperſtructure to be one 


day perfected by the joint endeavours of thoſe who ſhall, in a kinder age, 
have little elſe to do, but the putting and cementing of the parts toge- 
ther, which, to collect and fit, have coſt them ſo much ſolicitude and care. 
Solomon indeed built the glorious Temple, but it was David provided the 
materials: Did men in thoſe days inſolently aſk, What had he done in all 
the time of that tedious preparation ? I beſeech you, what obligation has 
the Royal Society to render an account of their proceedings to any who 
are not of the body, eſpecially when they carry on the work at their own 
expence amidſt ſo many contradictions ? It is an evil ſpirit, and an evil 
age, which, having ſadly debauched the minds of men, ſeeks with induſtry 
to blaſt and undermine all attempts and endeavours that ſignify to the 
illuſtration of truth, the diſcovery of impoſture, and its ſandy foundation, 


© Thoſe who come,” ſays the Noble Verulam, “ to enquire after know- 
ledge, with a mind to ſcorn, ſhall be ſure to find matter for their humour, 
but none for their inſtruction.” Would men bring light of invention, 
and not fire-brands of contradiction, knowledge would infinitely increaſe. 
Theſe are the Sanballats and Horonites who diſturb our men upon the 
wall; but let us riſe up and build, and be no more diſcouraged. It is 
impoſſible to conceive how ſo honeſt and worthy a deſign ſhould have 
found ſo few promoters, and ſo cold a welcome in a nation whoſe eyes are 
ſo wide open. We ſee how greedily the French and other ſtrangers embrace 
and cultivate the deſign : What ſumptuous buildings, well furniſhed ob- 
ſervatories, ample appointments, ſalaries, and accommodations have they 
erefted to carry on the work, whilſt we live precariouſly, and ſpin the web 
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TOT HE READER. 


out of our own bowels !_ Indeed, we have had the honour to be the firſt 


who led the way, and raiſed the ſpark which, like a train, has taken fire 


and warmed the regions all about us. This glory, doubtleſs, ſhall none 
take from us; but, whilſt they flouriſh ſo abroad, we want the ſpirit that 
ſhould diffuſe it here at home; and give progreſs to ſo hopeful a beginning : 
But, as we ſaid, the enemy of mankind has done us this deſpite ; it is his 
intereſt to impeach, in any ſort, whatever oppoſes his dominion (which 15 
to lead and ſettle men in errors, as well in arts and natural knowledge as 
in religion) and therefore would be glad the world ſhould till be groping 


after both. It is he that ſets the buffoons and empty ſycophants to turn 


all that is great and virtuous into raillery and derifion : It is therefore to 
encounter theſe, that, like thoſe reſolute builders, whilſt we employ one 
hand in the work, we, with the other, are obliged to hold our weapon 
till ſome bold and gallant genius deliver us, and raiſe the ſiege. 

How great a name would ſuch a benefactor eſtabliſh | What a conſtel- 
lation would he make! How gloriouſly would he ſhine ! For mine own 
part, religiouſly I profeſs it, were I not a perſon, who (whilſt I ſtood ex- 
pecting when others more worthy and able than myſelf ſhould have ſnatched 
the opportunity of ſignalizing a work worthy of immortality) had long ſince 
given hoſtages to fortune, and: ſo put myſelf out of a capacity of ſhewing 


my affection to a deſign ſo glorious, I would not only moſt chearfully 


have contributed towards the freeing the Society from the ſtraits it has ſo 
long ſtruggled under, but ſacrificed all my ſecular intereſts in their ſervice. 
That glory, however, is reſerved! for the gallant Hero, whoever he be, 
who, truly weighing the noble and univerſal conſequence of fo high an 


_ enterprize, . ſhall at laſt free it of theſe reproaches, and either ſet it above 


the reach of envy, or convert it to emulation. 


This were indeed to conſult am honeft fame, and to embalm the memory 
of a greater name than any has yet appeared amongſt all the benefactors of 
the diſputing ſects. Let it ſuffice to affirm, that, next to the propagation of 
our moſt Holy Faith and its appendants, (nor can his Majeſty or the Na- 
tion build their fame on a more laſting or a more glorious monument, the 
propagation of learning and uſeful arts having always ſurvived the triumphs 
of the proudeſt conquerors and ſpillers of blood) Princes have been more 
renowned for their civility to Arts and Letters, than to all their ſanguinary 


victories, ſubduing provinces, and making thoſe brutiſh deſolations in the 
world to feed a ſalvage and vile ambition. 


Neh. iv. 17. 


To THE READER. 


| Is not our Royal Founder already panegyrized by all the Univerſities, 
Academiſts, Learned Perſons, divers Princes, Ambaſſadors, and Illuſtrious 
Men from abroad ? Witneſs the many accurate treatiſes and volumes on 
the moſt curious and uſeful ſubjects, medicinal, mathematical, and me- 
chanical, dedicated to his Majeſty as Founder, to the Preſident, and to 
the Society, by the greateſt Wits and moſt profoundly knowing of the 
European world, celebrating their inſtitution and proceedings : - Witneſs 
the daily ſubmiſſions and ſolemn appeals of the moſt learned ſtrangers to 
their ſuffrages, as to the moſt able, candid, and impartial judges : Wit- 
neſs the letters and correſpondences from molt parts ot the habitable Earth, 
Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, and almoſt from Pole to Pole, beſides what they 
have received from the very mouths of divers Profeſſors, Public Miniſters, 
great Travellers, Noblemen, and Perſons of the higheſt Quality, who 
have not only frequented the aſſembly, but deſired to be incorporated and 
inſcribed into their number; ſo little has his Majeſty or the Kingdom been 


diminiſhed in their reputation by the Royal Society, to the reproach of 
our ſordid adverſaries. 


Never had the Republic of Letters ſo learned and univerſal a corre- 
ſpondence as has been procured and promoted by this Society alone, as 
not only the caſual tranſactions of ſeveral years, filled with inſtances of the 
moſt curious and uſeful oblervations, make appear; but, as I ſaid, the 
many nuncupatory epiſtles to be ſeen in the fronts of ſo many learned Vo- 
lunes. There it is you will find Charles the Second placed among the 
Heroes and Demi-Gods, for his Patrociny and Protection. There you will 
ſee the numerous congratulations of the molt learned foreigners, celebra- 
ting the happineſs of our inſtitution z and that whilſt other nations are 
ſtill benighted under the duſky cloud, ſuch a refulgent beam ſhould give 
day to this bleſſed iſle : And, certainly, it is not to be ſuppoſed that all 
theſe learned perſons, of ſo many and divers intereſts as well as countries, 
ſhould ſpeak and write thus out of flattery, much leſs out of ignorance, 
being men of the moſt refined univerſal knowledge as well as Ingenuity 
but I ſhould never end were I to purſue this fruitful topic. 


I have but one word more to add to conciliate the favour and eſteem 
of our own Univerſities to an Aſſembly of Gentlemen, who, from them, 
acknowledge to have derived all their abilities for theſe laudable underta- 
kings: Whatever 1s ſhining in them of moſt chriſtian, moral, and other- 
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wiſe conſpicuous, they confeſs as derived from that ſource and fountain, to 
which, on all occaſions, they are not only ready to pay the tribute and ob- 
ſequiouſneſs of humble ſervants, but of Sons and dutiful Alumni. There 
is nothing verily which they more deſire than a fair and mutual correſpond- 
ence between ſo near relations, and that they may be perpetually flouriſh- 
ing and fruitful in bringing forth, as they ſtill do, ſupplies to Church and 
State in all its great capacities“. Finally, that they would regard the 
Royal Society as a Colony of their own planting, and augure its ſucceſs: 
And if, in theſe labours and arduous attempts, ſeveral inventions of pre- 
ſent uſe and ſervice to mankind (either detecting errors, illuſtrating and 
aſſerting truths, or propagating knowledge in natural things, and the viſible 
works of God) have been diſcovered ; as they envy not the communicating 
them to the world, ſo ſhould they be wanting to the Society, and to the 
honour of divers learned and ingenious Perſons, who are the ſoul and body 
of it, not to vindicate them from the ambitious plagiary, the inſults of 
ſcoffers and injurious men. Certainly, perſons of right noble and ſubacted 
principles, who are loyers of their country, ſhould be otherwiſe affected, 
and rather ſtrive to encourage and promote endeavours tending to ſo gene- 
rous a deſign, than decry it; eſpecially when it coſts them nothing but 
their civility to ſo many obliging perſons, though they ſhould hitherto have 
entertained them but with ſome innocent diverſions. To conclude, we 
envy none their dues ; nay, we gratefully acknowledge any lights which we 
receive either from home or from abroad; we celebrate and record the 
names of thoſe who give them amongſt our benefactors; recommend 
them to the public ; and what we thus freely give, we hope as freely to 
receive. 


Thus have I endeavoured to vindicate the Royal Society from ſome aſ- 
perſions and encroachments it hitherto has ſuffered, and ſhewed under what 
weights and preſſure this palm does ſtill emerge; and if for all this I fall 


Since this Epiſtle was firſt written and publiſhed, the Univerſity of Oxford has inſtituted and 
erected a Society for the promoting of Natural and Experimental Knowledge in concert with the 
Royal Society, with which they keep a mutual correſpondence. This I mention, for that ſome 
malevolents had fo far endeavoured to poſſeſs divers Members of the Univerſity, as if the Society 
deſigned nothing leſs than the undermining of that and otlrer illuſtrious Academies, and which indeed 
fo far prevailed, as to breed a real jealouſy for ſome conſiderable time; but as this was never in the 
thoughts of the Society, which had ever the Univerſities in the greateſt veneration, ſo the innocency 
and uſefulneſs of its inſlitution has at length diſabuſed them, vindicated their proceedings, diſſipated 


all ſurmiſes, and, in fine, produced an ingenuous, friendly, and candid union and correſpondence 
between them, 
f 


T0 TS READS 


ſhort of my attempt, I ſhall yet have this ſatisfaction, that though I derive 
no glory from my own abilities, ſenſible of my great defects, 1 ſhall yet 
deſerve their pardon for my zeal to its proſperity. 
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1:RANSL ATION. 


If you reſolve to make wiſdom and virtue the ſtudy and buſineſs of 
your life, you muſt be ſure to arm yourſelf before-hand againſt all the 
inconveniencics and diſcouragements that are like to attend this reſolution. 
Imagine that you ſhall meet with many ſcoffs, and much deriſion; and 
that people will upbraid you with turning philoſopher all on the ſudden 
and aſk in ſcorn, What is the meaning of all this affected gravity, and 
theſe diſdainful looks? But be not you affected, or ſupercilious, only 
ſtick cloſe to whatever you are in your judgment convinced is virtuous 
and becoming; and conſider this as your proper ſtation, aſſigned you by 
God, which you muſt not quit upon any terms. And remember, That if 
you perſevere in goodneſs, thoſe very men, who derided you at firſt, will 
afterwards turn your admirers : But if you give way to their reproaches, 
and are vanquiſhed by them, you will then render yourſelf doubly and 
moſt deſervedly ridiculous. STANHOPE. 


« Some men, like Lucian in Religion, ſeek, by their Wit, to traduce 
t and expoſe uſeful things, becauſe, to arrive at them, they converſe with 
i mean experiments; but thoſe who deſpiſe to be employed in ordinary 
and common matters, never arrive at ſolid perfection in Experimental 
« Knowledge,” LORD VERVL. 231. | 


J. EVELYN. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


8 I have frequently inſerted divers hiſtorical and other paſſages, 
appoſite and agreeable to the ſubject, abſtaining from a number 
more which I might have added, let it be remembered, that 

I did not altogether compile this work for the ſake of our ordinary Ru- 
ſtics, meer Foreſters and Woodmen, but for the benefit and diverſion of 
Gentlemen and perſons of Quality, who often refreſh themſelves in theſe 
agreeable toils of Planting and Gardening; for the reſt, I may perhaps 
in ſome places have made uſe of here and there a word, not as yet ſo 
familiar to every reader; but none, that I know of, which are not ſuffici- 
ently explained by the context and diſcourſe. That this may yet be no 
prejudice to the meaner capacities, let them read for 


Ablaqueation, laying bare the roots. 

Amputation, cutting quite off, 

Arborator, pruner, or one that has care of the trees. 
Avenue, the principal walk to the front of the houſe or ſeat. 
Bulbs, round, or onion-ſhaped roots, 

Calcine, burn to aſhes, 

Compoſt, dung. 

Conſervatory, green-houſe to keep choice plants in. 

Contr* Eſpalier, a paliſade, or pole-hedge. 

Coronary Garden, flower-garden. 


Culinary, belonging to the kitchen, roots, ſalading, &c. 
Culture, dreſſing. 


Decorticate, to ſtrip off the bark. 
Emuſcation, cleanſing it of the moſs. 5 
Eſculent, roots, ſalads, &c. fit to eat. 
Eppaliers, Wall: fruit trees. 
Exotics, outlandiſh, rare and choice. 
Fermentation, working. 


f 2 


ADVERTISEMENT: 


Fibrous, ſtringy. 

Frondation, {tripping off leaves and boughs. - 1 
Heterogeneous, repugnant. 9 
Homogeneous, agreeable. | We 
Hemation, protection in winter. | 
Ichnography, ground-plot. 

Hioculation, budding. 

Inciſion, grafting. | 

Inſolation, expoſing to the ſun. 

Interlucation, thinning and diſbranching of a wood. 
Irrigation, watering. 

Laboratory, ſtill-houſe. 

Letation, dung. 

Lixivium, lee. 

Mural, belonging to the wall. 

Olitory, belonging to the kitchen-garden, 

Paliſade, pole-hedge. | 

Parterre, flower-garden, or knots. 

Perenmal, continuing all the year. 

Quincunx, trees ſet like the cinque-point of a dye. 
Re#ify, re-diſtil. 

Seminary, nurſery. 

Stercoration, dunging. 

Tonfile, that which may be ſhorn or clipped. 
Topiary-Waorks, the clipping, cutting, and forming of hedges, &c. inte 
| figures and works. 

10 Vernal, belonging to the ſpring. 


The reſt are obvious. 
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Tuque ades, inceptumque una decurre laborem, 

O decus, 6 fame meritd pars maxima noſtræ, 
CaroLipe, pelagoque volans da vela patent: : 

Da facilem curſum, atque audacibus annue cœptis; 
Ignaroſque vie mecum miſeratus agreſtes, 
Ingredere, & votis jam nunc aſſueſce vocari. 
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THE INTRODUCTION. 
H I. INCE there is nothing which ſeems more fatally to threaten a InTroD. 
weakening, if not a diſſolution, of the ſtrength of this famous n 
and flouriſhing nation, than the ſenſible and notorious decay of 

#19 her wooden walls, when, either through time, negligence, or other acci- 


it dent, the preſent navy ſhall be worn out and impaired; it has been a very 
: worthy and ſeaſonable advertiſement in the honourable the principal Offi- 
4 cers and Commiſſioners, what they have lately ſuggeſted to this illuſtrious 


Society for the timely prevention and redreſs of this intolerable defect. 
For it has not been the late increaſe of ſhipping alone, the multiplication 
of glaſs-works, iron-furnaces, and the like, from whence this impolitic 
diminution of our timber has proceeded ; but from the diſproportionate 
ſpreading of tillage, cauſed througli that prodigious havoc made by ſuch 
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2 | A DISCOURSE 


as lately profeſſing themſelves againſt root and branch (either to be re- 
imburſed their holy purchaſes, or for ſome other ſordid reſpect) were 
tempted not only to fell and cut down, but utterly to extirpate, demoliſh, 
and raze, as it were, all thoſe many goodly woods and foreſts, which our 
more prudent anceſtors left ſtanding for the ornament and ſervice of their 
country. And this devaſtation 15 now become ſo epidemical, that unleſs 
ſome favourable expedient offer itſelf, and a way be ſeriouſly and ſpeedily 
reſolved upon, for a future ſtore, one of the moſt glorious and conſidera- 


ble bulwarks of this nation will, within a ſhort time, be totally wanting 
to it *. 


Or 

* In order to trace the hiſtory of the decay of our foreſt-trees, it will be neceſſary 
to remark, that the firſt attack made upon them, of any material conſequence, was in 
the 27th year of the reign of Henry VIII. when that monarch ſeized upon the church- 
lands, and converted them, together with their woods, to his own uſe. Ruinous as 
ſuch an attempt might appear at firſt, it did not bring with it any very pernicious con- 
ſequences, as the whole kingdom, at that early period, was plentifully ſtocked with all 
kinds of timber trees, eſpecially the Oak. During the Civil War, which broke out 
in 1642, and all the time of the Inter-regnum, the Royal Foreſts, as well as the Woods 
of the Nobility and Gentry, ſuffered a great calamity, inſomuch that many extenſive 
foreſts had, in a few years, hardly any memorial left of their exiſtence but their names, 
From that period to the preſent, there is ſome reaſon to apprehend that the perſons 
appointed to the ſuperintendence of the Royal Foreſts and Chaſes have not ſtrictly and 
diligently attended to their charge, otherwiſe the nation would not at this day have 
reaſon to complain of the want of Oak, for the purpoſes of encreaſing and repairing the 
Royal Navy. This loſs, however, would not have operated ſo ſeverely, had the prin- 
cipal Nobility and Gentry been as ſolicitous to plant, as to cut down their woods, 
But this reflection ſhould be made with ſome degree of limitation, as ſeveral thouſand 
acres of waſte land have, within theſe twenty years, been planted for the benefit of the 
riſing generation. The Society of Arts, &c. eſtabliſhed in London in the year 1754, 
have greatly contributed, by their honorary and pecuniary premiums, to reftore the 
ſpirit for Planting, and I flatter my ſelf that a republication of Mr. Evelyn's Silva will 
alſo contribute to that moſt defirable end. Tuſſer, a verſifier in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, complains, at that early period, © that men were more ſtudious to cut 
down than to plant trees :” and as this author is often quoted by Mr. Evelyn, it will 
he proper to remark that his book. is entitled Five hundred points of Huſbandry, and is 
printed in black letter. It is written in quatrains, or ſtanzas, of four verſes'each, and 
contains more lines than Virgil's Georgics. The firſt edition was publiſhed in 
1562. There are other editions in 1604, and 1672; alſo in 1710, and 1743, 
with notes and obſervations.— Every thing that has a tendency towards the rai- 
ſing and diffuſing a f. pirit for planting, is highly meritorious; and as our wooden 
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>. To attend now a ſpontaneous ſupply of theſe decayed materials (which 
is the vulgar and natural way) would coſt (beſides the incloſure) ſome en- 
tire ages repoſe of the plow *, though bread indeed doth require our firſt 
care: therefore the moſt expeditious and obvious method would doubtleſs be 


one of theſe two ways, ſowing or planting. But, firſt, it will be requiſite to 


agree upon the ſpecies ; as what trees are likely to be of greateſt ule, and 
the fitteſt to be cultivated; and then, to conſider of the manner how. 1t 
may be beſt effected. Truly, the waſte and deſtruction of our woods has 
been ſo univerſal, that I conceive nothing leſs than an univerſal plantation 
of all the ſorts of trees will ſupply, and well encounter the defect ; and 
therefore I ſhall here adventure to ſpeak ſomething in general of them all ; 
though I chiefly inſiſt upon the propagation of ſuch only as ſeem to be the 
moſt wanting and ſerviceable to the end propoſed. 


3. And firſt, by Trees here, I conſider principally for the Genus genera- 
iifimum, ſuch lignous and woody plants as are hard of ſubſtance, procere 
of ſtature; that are thick and ſolid, and ſtifly adhere to the ground on 


which they ſtand +. Theſe we ſhall divide into the greater and more 


N 
walls have been eſteemed, for many ages paſt, the bulwarks of this nation, we may 
hope, from the goodneſs of our AUGUST SOVEREIGN, that he will ſet an Example to 


the Nobility and Men of large poſſeſſions, by ordering his waſtes to be planted with 
Timber-Trees, eſpecially the Oak : 


— * nouriſh there 
Thoſe ſapling Oaks, which at Britannia's call, 


May heave their trunks mature into the main, 
And float the bulwarks of her liberty.“ 


The wants of the nation call for this ſupply. How many thouſand acres of waſte 
land are there in this kingdom, that at this preſent time produce nothing, but may be 
profitably improved by planting! Did Men of large poſſeſſions but rightly conſider 


this, they would carefully look over their eſtates, ſearch out every uſeleſs 


x5. b 
plant it with Poplars or other aquatics. og. and 


They would examine all the waſte gro 

unds 
and ſet apart ſome for the Cottagers, and apply the moſt barren and uſeleſs hw 
tations, Was ſuch a generous ſpirit to prevail, 


we ſhould hear few perſ. : 
ing that their antient Common-rights perſons complain- 


are invaded, and that their extr 
| | eme neceſſities 
have obliged them to emigrate to countries far leſs hoſpitable than their own 


+ A Tree is defined to be a perennial plant, which riſes to a ve 
a ſimple, woody, and durable Stem, or Trunk. By theſe 


A 


ry great height, with 


characters Trees are di- 
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ceduous, fruticant and ſhrubby ; feras and wild; or more civilized and 
domeſtic ; and ſuch as are ſative and hortenſial ſuhalternate to the other; 
but of which I give only a touch, diſtributing the reſt into theſe two 
claſſes, the dry and the aquatic; both of them applicable to the ſame 
civil uſes of building, utenſils, ornament, and fuel; for to dip into their 


N © TS. 
finguiſhed, with great accuracy, from Herbs, whoſe ſtems are frequently compound, 
herbaceous, or ſucculent, and die down to the root every year. It is evident from the 
characters juſt enumerated, that all trees are perennial, Herbs are either annual, that 
is, of one year's duration; or biennial, of two; thoſe only are perennial, whoſe roots, 
not periſhing with the ſtems, continue a long time under the ſurface of the ground, 
and put forth a new ſtem every year. Upon theſe obvious and ſtriking differences was 
founded the very antient diviſion of vegetables into herbs and trees; though, perhaps, 
that diſtinction was principally ſuggeſted by the difference of ſize and duration of the 
plants in queſtion. Be that as it may, the diviſion; has been eſteemed ſo natural and 
ſpontaneous, that, from the time of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus to the preſent. age, it 
has obtained a principal place in almoſt every ſyſtem, except that of Linnæus, which 
mixes herbs, ſhrubs, and trees promiſcuouſly together. But this is evidently to pre- 
ſerve the harmony of his ſyſtem, which is ſolely founded on the fructification of every 
individual Genus and Species. We may therefore eaſily diſcover the reaſon of Lin- 
næus's overlooking every other idea that did not fall in with his own, and of his affirm- 
ing that, in this particular, Nature has put no limits between trees and ſhrubs.—Among 
the celebrated names in botany, which have retained the antient diſtinction, are num- 
bered Cæſalpinus, the father of ſyſtematic botany ; Moriſon, Hermannus, Chriſtopher 
Knaut, Boerhaave, Ray, Pontedera, and Tournefort. The latter, rather than omit a 
diviſion, through cuſtom become neceſſary, choſe to hurt the elegance and uniformity 
of his plan; and, in fact, ſpun out into twenty-two claſſes, what, without ſuch di- 
viſion, might have been eafily compriſed in ſeventeen. On the oppoſite fide are 
ranged Rivinus, Chriitian Knaut, Linnæus, Ludwig, and other names of leſs note. 
The diſtinction into Trees and Shrubs, though of equal antiquity, is neither ſo ob- 
vious, nor are- its limits fo accurately aſcertained, 


In fact, of the numerous charac- 
teriſtic differences which have been ſuggeſted by botanical writers, not one is perfectly 


ſatis factory. To fay with Tournefort, that trees are univerſally taller than ſhrubs, 
is, in effect, ſaying nothing, unleſs a certain fixed, immutable ſtandard were previouſly 
eſtabliſned. Beſid es, every thing reſpecting dimenſion is ſo variable in its nature, 
and depends ſo much upon difrerence of climate, ſoil, and management, that were a 
itandard of this kind attempted to be eſtabliſhed, the greateſt confuſion would enſue ; 
and the ſame plant in different countries, and even in oppoſite ſoils in the ſame coun- 
try, would receive different appellations, according as it exceeded, or came ſhort of, 
the given ſtandard.— Thus the r:cinus, or palma chriſti; the dwarf roſebay, rhod9- 
dendron; the ſtrawberry-tree, arbutus; and ſeveral others, which grow to the ſize of 
very large trees in warm climates, are, in this country, equalled and even exceeded in 
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medicinal virtues is none of my province, though I ſometimes glance at 
them with due ſubmiſſion, and in few inſtances“. 


4. Among the Dry, I eſteem the more principal and ſolid to be the 
Oak, Elm, Beech, Aſh, Cheſnut, Walnut, &c. the leſs principal, the 
Service, Maple, Lime- tree, Horn- beam, Quick-beam, Birch, Halel, &c. 
together with all their ſubalternate and ſeveral kinds: 


Sed neque quam multæ ſpecies, nec nomina que ſint, 

Eſt numerus; neque enim numero comprendere refert : 

Quem qui ſcire velit, Libyci velit æquoris idem 

Diſcere, quam multz Zephyro turbentur arenæ. VIX. Georg. ii. 


I paſs the reſt, whoſe ev'ry race and name, 

And kinds, are leſs material to my theme : 

Which who would learn, as ſoon may tell the Sands, 
Driv'n by the weſtern winds on Lybian Lands, 


NO 
height by many of our ſmalleſt ſhrubs. The difference of ſoil and culture in the 
ſame climate, produces a like diverſity in dimenſion. Thus, to take an example from 
herbaceous vegetables, the marigold, which, in a fat and moiſt earth, riſes two feet 
high, ſcarce exceeds the ſame number of inches in a dry and gravelly ſoil. The 
learned Dr. Alſton, in his Tyrocinium Botanicum, wiſhes to conſider the diſtinion into 
trees and ſhrubs, as a true natural diſtinction, and endeavours to trace its foundation 
in the internal ſtructure of the plants themſelves. All trees, ſays he, whether they 
bear buds or not, are covered with two barks, the outer and inner, called by the 
botaniſts cortex and liber. Shrubs differ from herbaceous vegetables in the duration of 
their ſtems; from trees in the nature of their covering, which is not a bark, but a 
cuticle or ſimple ſkin.—This thought is ingenious; but the fact on which it depends 
is not ſufficiently aſcertained. The farther diſtinction into ſhrubs and under-ſhrubs, 
which is exceedingly arbitrary and indeterminate, was firſt ſuggeſted by Cluſius, in a 


work intitled, Rariores & Exotice Plante, publiſhed in 1576 ; and afterwards adopted 
by Cæſalpinus, and others. 


In this Mr. Evelyn imitates Virgil, who, in a few inſtances, gives the medicinal 
virtues of trees and ſhrubs: | 


Ipſa ingens arbos, faciemque ſimillima Lauro : 
Et, ſi non alium late jactaret odorem, 

Laurus erat: folia haud ullis labentia ventis: 
Flos apprima tenax: animas & olentia Medi 


Ora fovent illo, & ſenibus 1 anhelis. GEORG, lib, ii. I. 137. 
2 
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5. Of the Aquatical, I reckon the Poplars, Aſp, Alder, Willow, Sal- 


W low, Oſier, &c. Then I ſhall add a word or two for the encouragement of 
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the planting of fruit- trees, together with ſome leſs vulgar, but no leſs 
uſcful trees, which, as yet, are not endenizoned amongſt us, or, at leaſt, 
not much taken notice of : and, in purſuance hereof, I ſhall obſerve this 
order : Firſt, to ſhew how they are to be raiſed, and then cultivated, By 
raiſing, I underſtand the ſeed and the ſoil ; by culture, the planting, fen- 
cing, watering, dreſling, pruning, and cutting; of all which briefly. 


6. And firſt for their raiſing : Some there are, 


Spring of themſelves, unforc'd by human care; ——nullis hominum cogentibus, ipſæ 
Sponte ſua veniunt 


Specified according to the various diſpoſition of the air and ſoil. 


Some from their ſeeds ariſe, Pars autem poſito ſurgunt de ſemine. 


As the Oak, Cheſnut, Aſh, &c. 


Some to thick groves from their own roots do ſpring, Pullulat ab radice aliis denſiſſima ſylva. 


As the Elm, Alder, &c. And others 


Grow without root, Nil radicis egen. 
As Willows, and all the vimineous kinds, which are raiſed by ſets only. 


Theſe ways firſt nature gave. Hos Natura modos primim dedit 


And all this the immortal Poet has ſo elegantly and comprehenſibly 
deſcribed, as I cannot pals : 


Principio arboribus varia eſt Natura creandis. 
Namque aliæ, nullis hominum cogentibus, pſæ 
Sponte ſua veniunt, campoſque & flumina late 
Curva tenent: ut molle ſiler, lentæque geniſtæ, 
Populus & glauca canentia fronde ſalicta. 

Pars autem poſito ſurgunt de ſemine: ut altæ 
Caſtaneæ, nemorumque Jovi quæ maxima frondet 
Eſculus, atque habitæ Gratis oracula quercus. 
Pullulat ab radice aliis denſiſſima ſylva: 

Ut ceraſis, ulmiſque: etiam Parnaſſia laurus 

Parva ſub ingenti matris ſe ſubjicit umbra. 

Hos Natura modos primùm dedit : his genus omne 
Sylvarum fruticumque viret, nemorumque ſacrorum. 
Sunt alii, quos ipſe via ſibi repperit uſus. Vc. Georg. ii. 
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Some trees their birth to bounteous Nature owe : 
For ſome without the pains of planting grow. 
With Oſiers thus the banks of brooks abound, 
Sprung from the wat'ry genius of the ground : 
From the ſame principles grey. Willows come; 
Herculean Poplar, and the tender Broom. 

But ſome from ſeeds inclos'd in earth ariſe : 

For thus the maſt-ful Cheſnut mates the ſkies. 
Hence riſe the branching Beech, and vocal Oak, 
Where Jove of old oraculouſly ſpoke. 

Some from the root a riſing wood diſcloſe ; 
Thus Elms, and thus the ſalvage Cherry grows. 
Thus the green Bays, that binds the Poet's brows, 
Shoots, and is ſhelter'd by the mother's boughs. 
Theſe ways of planting Nature did ordain, 

For Trees and Shrubs, and all the Sylvan reign. 
Others there are, by late experience found : 


Thus we ſee there are more ways to the wood than one, and nature has 
furniſhed us with variety of expedients. 


7. And here we might fall into a deep philoſophical reſearch, whether 
the Earth itſelf in ſome place thereof or other, even without ſeed, branch, 
or root, &c. would produce every kind of vegetable, as it manifeſtly does 
divers forts of graſs and plants; viz. the Trefoil, or Clover, in ſucculent 
land; in dry ground, May and Ragweeds ; in the very moiſt, Ros-ſolis, 
Argentina, Flags, &c. and in the very barren, Fern, Broom, Heath, &c. 
So Virgil notes ſterile places for the Pitch- tree“; we our wet and uligi- 


55 NO 8. 
* Virgil, with great judgment, deſcribes ſterile grounds by enumerating the plants 
that naturally grow in ſuch places: There, — 


piceæ tantum, taxique nocentes 
Interdum, aut hederæ pandunt veſtigia nigræ. 


LS GEORG. , 
Mr. Bell in his “ Journey from St. Peterſburg to Iſpahan” remarks, that thoſe 


places in the country of the Tons us, on which the Scotch Fir naturally grows, are 
always fruitful in corn; but where the Pitch-tree is ſeen, the land is barren VI. 1. 
P. 232. And Dr. Douglaſs, in his “ Hiſtorical and Political Summary of the Britiſh 
Settlements in North America,” ſays that the quality of the lands in New- England is 
thus known by the produce. In the beſt lands are Cheſnuts and Walnuts, next is 
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nous, for the Birch, Alder, &c. The more lofry, poor, and perflatile, for 


w—— Yew, Juniper, Box, and the like. And we read ũn the natural hiſtories of 
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divers countries, that the Cedar, Palmetos, Queen-Pines, Ebony, Nutmeg, 
Cinnamon, &c. for Prees; the Tulip, Hyacinth, Crocus, &c. for Flowers; 
are ſometimes, and in Tome regions, Aborigenes, deſcended immediately 
from the genius of the ſoils, climate, ſan, ſhade, air, winds, water, nitrous 
ſalts, rocks, banks, ſhores, and (like the Negroes-heads in the Barbadoes) 
as ſome imagine, even without ſeed, or at leaft any perceptible rudiment. 
Let it not then be impured an impertinent digreflion, if, upon this occa- 
ſion of ſpontaneous and æquivecal productions“, we mention how that in- 
veterate diſpute, which has exerciſed ſo many Naturalifts and Philoſophers 
(about Miſleto) has lately been decided by an evident experiment, and the 
teſtimony of the 'moſt curions and learned Botanifts, by the ſeeds of that 


K 
Beech and white Oak, lower is Fir, then Pitch Pines, then Whortles, or Huckle- 
berry plains; laſtly, ſome marſhy Shrubs, low and imperfect, being the loweſt degree 
of Suffrutex vegetation.” Jol. II. p. 215. 


* It is no wonder that ſome ſhould ſuppoſe Vegetables capable of being produced 
without their parent ſeeds, when it was once held as a reaſonable doctrine that Animals, 
ſuch as Maggots, Flies, &c. might be generated by Putrefaction. We are taught by 
glaſſes that all Animals, however minute, are organized; and we have convincing 
proofs that they are alſo regulated by the ſame general laws that direct the &cohomy 
of the larger Animals. Could Putrefaction give birth to an organized Animal, the 
order of nature, eſtabliſhed at the beginning of the world, would by this time have 
been overturned, and ſcarce one ſpecies of Animals or Plants which were the objects 
of Solomon's attention, would at this day be viſible upon the face of the earth. A 
Horſe might as well ſpring from a dunghill as a Fly, and the brawny Oak might as 
readily be produced by a ferment in the earth, as the Trefoils and Ragweed deſcribed 
by Mr. Evelyn. Before putrefaction can produce the greater wonder, it muſt be able 
to produce the leſſer ; and who ever ſaw a repeating watch, or a muſical clock, created 
by the ferment of a dunghill ! 


— — nil ſemine egeret: 

E mare primum homines, e terra poſſet oriri 

Squammigerũm genus, & volucres ; erumpere cœlo 

Armenta, atque aliæ pecudes: genus omne ferarum 

Incerto partu culta, ac deſerta teneret: 

Nec fructus iidem arboribus conſtare ſolerent, 

Sed mutarentur: ferre omnes omnia poſſent. LucRET. lib. i. J. 162. 

This doctrine of ſpontaneous, or equivocal, generation was originally invented in 

Egypt, with a view to ſolve the phænomenon of the numerous ſwarms of flies and in- 
ſects that were generated upon the ſurface of the mud left by the waters of the Nile. 
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excreſcence; which being inſerted: into an hole made in the bark of the Ixr Rob. 
White Poplar, produces the plant which. has hitherto raiſed ſo many year 


controverſy . (See Mr. Ray's Hiſt. Plant. p. 1583; and Appendix, p. 1918.) 


But, after all this, there are who ſuppoſe ſome previous ſeminal diſpoſi- 
tion to be lurking, and diſperſed in every part of the earth (in what mole- 


N Oo r 

* The Miſleto, inſtead of rooting and growing in the earth, like other plants, fixes 
itſelf. and takes root on the branches of trees. It ſpreads out with many branches and 
forms a large buſh. It is commonly found upon the White Thorn, the Apple, the 
Crab, the Aſh, and Maple, but is rarely ſeen upon the Oak; which laſt kind, as 
Mr. Ray well obſerves, was chiefly eſteemed in medicine, owing to the ſuperſtitious 
honours which the antient Druids of this iſland paid to that plant when gathered there. 
This is a paraſitical plant, and is always produced from ſeed. Some of the antients 
called it an excreſcence on- the tree, growing without ſeed; which opinion is now 
fully confuted by a number of experiments. It is the opinion of ſome, that it is pro- 
pagated by the Miſleto "Thruſh, which, feeding upon the berries, leaves the ſeeds 
with its dung upon the branches of the reſpective trees where the plant is commonly 
found, Others ſay, that as the berries are extremely glutinous, the ſeeds frequently 


ſtick to the beaks of thoſe birds, which being rubbed off upon the branches of trees, 


they become inoculated, as it were, and take root. In the ſame manner the Miſleto 
may be propagated by art; for if the berries, when full ripe, be rubbed upon the 
ſmooth part of the bark of almoſt any tree, they will adhere cloſely, and produce 
plants the following winter. In the garden now belonging to Mr. James Collins of 
Enareſbrough, are many large plants of the Miſleto, produced in this manner upon 
the Dwarf apple-tree. Of Miſleto we have only one fpecies growing in Europe, viz. 
Viſcum (album) foliis lanceolatis obtuſis, caule dichotomo, ſpicis axillaribus, Lin. 


Sp. Plant. 1451. Miſteto with blunt ſpear-ſpaped leaves, forked ftalks, and ſpikes of 


flowers riſing from the wings of the ſtalks. Viicum baccis albis, C. B. P. 423. MMif- 
leto with white berries. . 

The gathering of the Miſleto made a part of the religious worſhip of the Druids. 
Wen the end of the year approached, they marched with great ſolemnity to gather it, 


in order to preſent it to Jupiter, inviting all the world to aſſiſt at the ceremony in theſe 


words: “The new year is at hand, gather the Miſleto.“ The ſacrifices being ready, 


the Prieſt aſcended the Oak, and with a golden hook cut off the Miſleto, which was 


received in a white garment ſpread for that purpoſe. This part of the ceremony being 


ended, the victims, two white bulls that never had been yoked, were brought forth 
and offered up to the Deity, with prayers that he would proſper thoſe to whom he had 
given ſo precious a boon, Of the Miſleto, thus gathered, they made a potion which 
they adminiſtered as an antidote to all poiſons, and uſed as a remedy to prevent ſterility. 
Beſides the Miſteto, the Druids ritually gathered the Selago, or Firr Club-maſs, and 
the Samolus, or Round-leaved Mater Pimpernel, both which they applied to medicinal 


th It may here be remarked that the Druids, in ſeveral of their religious cere- 
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culz, or ſubtile contexture, they cannot diſcover) which though haply not 


oye at firſt ſo perfect as the maturer ſeeds of their after peculiar plants; yet 


ſuch as are fit for the ſun and influences to operate on, till they have pre- 
pared, diſcuſſed, and excited the ſeminal and prolific virtue to exert itſelf 
and awake out of ſleep, in which they lie as in their cauſes, freeing them- 


ſelves from thoſe impediments which hindered their ſpecification and nati- 


vity. This conception the learned Gaſſendus would illuſtrate by the latent 
fire in flints, which never betrays itſelf till it be forced out by colliſion : 
but which yet, methinks, does not ſo fully enlighten this hypotheſis, which 
we only mention : for the deſign of this diſcourſe is not to perſuade men to 
fit ſtill, and let nature work alone, but to aid and aſſiſt her as much as 


| Boe © Le I Wo 
monies, had a delicacy ſuperior to moſt of the Antients; for in gathering the Miſleto 
they always uſed a golden hook ; whereas, among other nations, a hook of braſs was 
thought good cnough for the like purpoſes : 
Falcibus & meſſæ ad Lunam quzruntur ahenis 
Pubentes herb, — EN. lib. iv. 
Partim ſuccidit curvamine falcis aè᷑nae. Ovin. Mer. lib. vii. 

In Sophocles, Medea is deſcribed as gathering her magic herbs with a. brazen hook, 
and afterwards putting their juice into brazen pots. Virgil, with great poetical ele- 
gance, compares the golden bough to the Miſleto, on account of its being an adyen- 
titious plant, and of a golden colour : 

Quale ſolet Sylvis brumali frigore viſcum 
Fronde virere nova, quod non ſua ſeminat arbos, 
Et croceo fœtu teretes circumdare truncos. 
Talis erat ſpecies auri frondentis opaca 
Ilice ; fic leni crepitabat bractea vento. ZEN. lib. vi. 1. 205. 
The ſtory of the golden bough ſhews that the Druids were not ſingular in attribu- 


ting great magical powers to ſcarce and beautiful plants, ritually gathered, and offered 
to the Gods : 


Hoc ſibi pulchra ſuum ferri Proſerpina munus 


Inſtituit. — Ib. I. 142. 
Ergo alte veſtiga oculis, & rite repertum 
Carpe manu; — 


Ib. I. 145. 


And here it may not be improper to remark, that antient cuffoms are a conſiderable 
time before they can be effaced, even in countries that have experienced the calamities 


of conqueſt ; for in France, as Keyſler informs us, ſomething of the Druidical cere- 
monies, relative to the Miſleto, ſubſiſts in the province of Aquitain. © In Aquitania 
% quotannis Prid. Kal. Jan. pueri atque adoleſcentes vicos villaſque obeunt, carmine 


„ ſtipem petentes, ſibique, atque aliis pro voto, in exordio novi anni acclamantes, 
« Au Guy! L'ax Neve !” 
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they are able, from ſeeds and plants already perfected, and qualiſied for 
more ſpeedy propagation. It is not in any ſort my meaning through- 
out this diſcourſe, as if (where I ſpeak. of ſpontaneous productions) I be- 
lieved that any vegetables raiſed themſelves without ſome prediſpoſed 
qualified ſeed or principle: But by ſpontaneous, I underſtand ſuch trees 
and plants as were not ſown or cultivated by human induſtry ; as moſt of 
our foreſt-trees never were, and yet had their original from perfect ſeeds. 
And if I think the ſame of all animals; even to the minuteſt worm and in- 
ſect, there are ſo many learned perſons and experiments to juſtify it, that 
I need ſay no more. Moſt ingenious, in the mean time, is what ſome, 
upon an accurate and narrow gueſs, have not feared to pronounce ; namely, 
that all planting by ſeed was but a kind of inoculation; and propagation by 
cyons and ſprouts, but a ſubterranean graffing. And upon this account I 
am the more willing to aſſent, that, in removing of wild trees taken out of 
incumbered places, (ſo it be performed with all due circumſtances) there 
may happen conſiderable improvements; fince as there is ſomething in 
ſuper-graffing, or the repetition of graffing, for the enlargement and meli- 
oration of fruit, ſo there may be alſo in a careful removal; eſpecially the 
tree being of a kind apt to dilate its roots, and taken whilſt thoſe roots 
may. be ſafely and entirely transferred ; and likewiſe, becauſe it 1s pre- 
ſumed that moſt trees, propagated by ſeeds, emit a principal root very 
deep into the earth, which frequently extracting but a coarſer nutriment 
(though it may haply yield a cloſe and firmer timber) is not yet ſo apt to 
ſhoot and ſpread, as what are by removal deprived of that root; and by 
being more impregnate with the ſun, dews,. and heavenly influences near 
the ſurface, enabled to produce larger, more delicate, and better taſted 
fruit; ſuppoſing nuts, maſt, or berries; for we would not go out of 
our foreſt for inſtances: and yet even in theſe deſcents of the tap-root, 1t 
ſometimes penetrating to a vein of ſome rich marl or other mould, the 
extraordinary flouriſhing and expedition of growth will ſoon give notice 
of it. But to make ſome trial of this, it were no difficult matter, when 


one plants a nurſery or grove, to experiment what the earth, as far as the 
roots are like to reach, will advance and diſcover to us. 


8. In the mean time, it has been ſtifly controverted by ſome, whether 
were better to raiſe trees for timber and the like uſes, from their ſeeds and 
firſt rudiments; or to tranſplant ſuch as we find have either raiſed them- 
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ſelves from their ſeeds, or ſprung from the mother-roots. Now that to 
produce them immediately of the ſeed is the better way, theſe reaſons may 
ſeem to evince. 


Firſt, Becauſe they take ſooneſt. Secondly, Becauſe they make the 
ſtraighteſt and moſt uniform ſhoot. Thirdly, Becauſe they will neither re- 
quire ſtaking nor watering, which are two very confiderable articles. 
And, laſtly, For that all tranſplanting, (though it much improves fruit- 
trees) unleſs they are taken up the firft year or two, is a conſiderable im- 
pediment to the growth of foreſt-trees: And though it be true, that 
divers of thoſe which are found in woods, eſpecially Oaklings, young 
Beeches, Aſh, and ſome others, ſpring from the ſelf-ſown Maſt and Keys; 
yet being for the moſt part dropped, and diſſeminated among the half- 


. rotten ſticks, muſty leaves, and perplexities of the mother-roots, they 


grow ſcraggy, and, being over-dripped, become ſqualid and apt to gather 
moſs: _ 
Creſcentique adimunt fœtus, uruntque ferentem. Geo. lib. it. 


Which checks their growth, and makes their bodies pine. 


Nor can their roots expand, and ſpread themſelves as they would do, if 
they were ſown, or had been planted in a more open, free, and ingenuous 
ſoil. And that this is ſo, I do affirm upon experience, that an Acorn, 
ſown by hand in a Nurſery, or ground where it may be free from theſe 
incumbrances, ſhall in two or three years outſtrip a plant of twice that 
age, which has either been ſelf-ſown in the woods, or removed, unleſs it 


fortune, by ſome favourable accident, to have been ſcattered into a more 


natural, penetrable, and better qualified place; but this diſproportion is 
yet infinitely more remarkable in the Pine and the Walnut-tree, where 
the Nut, ſet into the ground, does uſually overtake a tree of ten years 
growth which was planted at the ſame inſtant; and this is a ſecret ſo gene- 
rally miſrepreſented by moſt of thoſe who have treated of theſe ſorts of 
trees, that I could not ſuffer it to paſs over without a particular remark ; 
ſo as the noble Poet (with pardon for receding from ſo venerable autho- 
rity) might be miſtaken, when he delivers this obſervation as univerſal, 
to the prejudice of ſowing, and raiſing woods from their rudiments : | 


Jam, que ſeminibus jactis fe ſuſtulit arbos, 
Tarda venit, ſeris factura nepotibus umbram. Geo. lib. ii. 


Trees, which from. ſcatter'd ſeeds to ſpring are made, 
Come ſlowly on for our grand-children's ſhade. 
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And, indeed, I know divers are of this opinion; and poſſibly in ſome INTROD. 


luckier ſoils, and where extraordinary care is had in tranſplanting and 
removing cumbrances, &c. there may be reaſon for it: But I affirm it 
for the moſt part, and find I have the ſuffrage of another no inelegant 
Poet, if not in a full aſſent to my aſſertion, yet in the choice of my pro- 
cedure for their perfection: 


Quamvis ipſa de ſtirpe parentis 

Pullulet, & tenues tollat ſe quercus in auras, 
Aut mutata ſolo, ramis exſultet opacis; 

Forma tamen nemoris non ſit mihi gratior ulla, 
Quam quod per campos, poſito de ſemine, crevit. 
Et quamquam ſit agro prælongum tempus inerti 
Durandum, ac tardæ ſurgant de ſemine quercus, 
His tamen, his longe veniunt felicius umbræ. 
Nam certum eſt de glande ſatas radicibus imis 
Altius in terram per ſe deſcendere plantas: 
Majoreſque adeo in cœlum profundere ramos. 
Seu quod dediſcant mutatam femina matrem, 
Degeneremque ferant alieno ex ubere prolem : 
Sive quod ipſa fibi cognatz inoleſcere terre 
Glans primo melius paulatim aſſuevit ab ortu. 


Rar. Hort. 


d 


Though ſuckers which the ſtock repair, 
Will with thick branches crowd the empty air ; 

Or the Ground-Oak tranſplanted, boughs may ſhoot ; 
Yet no ſuch grove does with my fancy ſuit, 

As what from Acorns ſet on even rows, 

In open fields at their due diftance grows. 

What though your ground long time muſt fallow lie, 
And Scedling- Oaks yield but a flow ſupply ? 

No walks elſe can be for like beauty prais'd : 

For certain *tis that Plants from Acorns raisd, 

As to the centre deeper fibres ſpread, 

So to the Zenith more advance their head : 

Be it that plants for natural moiſture pine, 

And as expos'd, at change of ſoil decline; 

Or that the Acorn with its native mould, 

Does thrive and ſpread, and firm alliance hold. 
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Of the Earth, Soil, Seed, Air, and Water. 


. . F 
1. W T is not my intention here to ſpeak of Earth, as one of the com- 


mon reputed Elements, of which I have long fince publiſhed an 

ample account in an expreſs treatiſe *, which I deſire my reader to 
peruſe, ſince it might well commute for the total omiſſion of this chapter, 
did not method ſeem to require ſomething briefly to be ſaid. And firſt, 
as to that of Earth, we ſhall need at preſent to penetrate no deeper into 
her boſom than paring off the turf, ſcarrifying the upper mould, and 
digging convenient pits and trenches, not far from the natural ſurface, 
without diſturbing the ſeveral ſtrata and remoter layers, whether of clay, 
chalk, gravel, ſand, or other ſucceſſive layers, and concrets foſſil (all 
of them uſeful ſometimes, and agreeable to our foreſters, though few 
of them what one would chooſe before the under turf, black, brown, 
gray, and light,” and breaking into ſhort clods, and without any diſagree- 
able ſcent, and with ſome mixture of marl or loam, but not clammy) of 
which I have e ſpoken in that treatiſe. 


2. In the mean time, this of the Soil being of great importance for the 
raiſing, planting, and propagation of trees in general, muſt at no hand 
be neglected; and is therefore, on all occaſions, mentioned in almoſt every 
chapter of our enſuing diſcourſe. I ſhall therefore not need to aſſign it 
any part, when I have affirmed in general, that moſt timber-trees grow 


. 
This valuable treatiſe is intitled TERRA, or a PHILOSOPHIcAL DISCOURSE of 
EARTH, and was publiſhed at the requeſt of the Royal Society in the year 16 79. It 
is republiſhed at the end of this work with notes and obſervations. 
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and proſper well in any tolerable land which will produce corn or rye, 
and which is not in exceſs ſtony, in which nevertheleſs ſome trees 
delight, or altogether clay, which few or none do naturally affe&; and 
yet the Oak is ſeen to proſper in it, for its toughneſs preferred before any 
other by many workmen ; tho? of all Soils the cow-paſture doth certainly 
exceed, be it for what purpoſe ſoever of planting wood. Rather there- 
fore we ſhould take notice how many great wits and ingenious perſons, 
who have leiſure and faculty, are in pain for improvements of their heaths 
and barren hills, cold and ſtarving places, which cauſes them to be ne- 
glected and deſpaired of; whilſt they flatter their hopes and vain expecta- 
tions with fructifying liquors*, chymical menſtruums, and ſuch valt 


N OT ES. 

* The ſteeping of ſeeds in prolific liquors is not of modern invention The Ro- 
mans, who were good huſbandmen, have left us ſeveral receipts for ſteeping of grain, 
in order to increaſe the powers of vegetation. In England, France, Italy, and in all 
countries where agriculture has been attended to, we fee a variety of liquors recom- 
mended for the ſame purpoſe. Good nouriſhment has ever been obſerved to add 
ſtrength and vigour to all vegetables. Hence it was natural to ſuppoſe that, by filling 
the veſlels of the grain with nouriſhing liquors, the germ, with its roots, would be 
invigorated. How far this reaſoning is founded upon juſt principles, remains to be 
examined, For my part, I am not an advocate for ſteeps. All my experiments de- 
monſtrate that they have no inherent virtue. I have more than once ſown the ſame 
ſced, ſteeped and unſteeped, and though all other circumſtances were minutely alike, 
yet I never could obſerve the leaſt difference in the growth of the crop. I confeſs 
that when the light ſeeds are ſkimmed off, as-in the operation of brining, the crop 
will be improved, and diſeaſes prevented : but theſe advantages proceed from the good- 
neſs of the grain ſown, and not from any prolific virtue of the ſteep. I am happy in 
not being ſingular in my objeCtion to ſteeps. Many philoſophical farmers have been in- 
duced to quit their prejudices, and are now convinced from their own trials, that 
there is no dependence upon prolific liquors, though ever ſo well recommended. Some 
people have been hardy enough to perſuade themſelves, that the tillering of wheat 
may be ſo much increaſed by invigorating the grain, that only one half of the ſeed will 
be required. Duhamel, one of the moſt accurate of the experimental huſbandmen, 
and a moſt excellent philoſopher, ſpeaks, in the ſtrongeſt terms, againſt the practice 
of ſteeping, ſo far as it ſuppoſes an impregnation of vegetative particles. I ſhall not 
* 2 8 . I ſhall only obſerve, that they are ſuch as any farmer 
pad 0-1 7.00 8 ain and "PO e ſeed, when ſown upon land in 
to the full with the 1 ae 48 8 wp = . ak Kr 
e, ch approved ſteep, and ſown upon land indifferently prepared, will 

ppoint the hopes of the farmer. I do not preſume to condemn the practice 


in poſitive terms, becauſe my experiments are againſt it. Other experiments may be 
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Of the Earth, Soil, & ad Air, and Water. 
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1. WT is not my intention here to ſpeak of Earth, as one of the com- 


mon reputed Elements, of which I have long ſince publiſhed an 

ample account in an expreſs treatiſe *, which I defire my reader to 
peruſe, ſince it might well commute for the total omiſſion of this chapter, 
did not method ſeem to require ſomething briefly to be ſaid. And firſt, 
as to that of Earth, we ſhall need at preſent to penetrate no deeper into 
her boſom than paring off the turf, ſcarrifying the upper mould, and 
digging convenient pits and trenches, not far from the natural ſurface, 
without diſturbing the ſeveral ſtrata and remoter layers, whether of clay, 
chalk, gravel, ſand, or other ſucceſſive layers, and concrets foſſil (all 
of them uſeful ſometimes, and agreeable to our foreſters, though few 


of them what one would chooſe before the under turf, black, brown, 


gray, and light, and breaking into ſhort clods, and without any diſagree- 
able ſcent, and with ſome mixture of marl or loam, but not clammy) of 
which I have particularly ſpoken in that treatiſe. 


. 4 
2. In the mean time, this of the Soil being of great importance for the 


raiſing, planting, and propagation of trees in general, muſt at no hand 
be neglected ; and is therefore, on all occaſions, mentioned in almoſt every 


chapter of our enſuing diſcourſe. I ſhall therefore not need to aſſign it 
any part, when I have affirmed in general, that moſt timber-trees grow 
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This valuable treatiſe is intitled TERRA, or a PH1LosoPHICAL DISCOURSE of 


EARTH, and was Publiſhed at the requeſt of the Royal Society i in the year 16 79. It 
is republiſhed at the end of this work with notes and obſervations. 
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and proſper well in any tolerable land which will produce corn or rye, Chap. I. 


and which is not in exceſs ſtony, in which nevertheleſs ſome trees 
delight, or altogether clay, which few or none do naturally affect; and 
yet the Oak is ſeen to proſper in it, for its toughneſs preferred before any 
other by many workmen ; tho? of all Soils the cow-paſture doth certainly 


exceed, be it for what purpoſe ſoever of planting wood. Rather there- 


fore we ſhould take notice how many great wits and ingenious perſons, 
who have leiſure and faculty, are in pain for improvements of their heaths 
and barren hills, cold and ſtarving places, which cauſes them to be ne- 
glected and deſpaired of; whilſt they flatter their hopes and vain expecta- 
tions with fructifying liquors*, chymical menſtruums, and ſuch valt 


N O TE >. 

The ſteeping of ſceds in prolific liquors is not of modern invention. The Ro- 
mans, who were good huſbandmen, have left us ſeveral receipts for ſteeping of grain, 
in order to increaſe the powers of vegetation. In England, France, Italy, and in all 
countries where agriculture has been attended to, we fee a variety of liquors recom- 
mended for the ſame purpoſe.— Good nouriſhment has ever been obſerved to add 
ſtrength and vigour to all vegetables. Hence it was natural to ſuppoſe that, by filling 
the veſſels of the grain with nouriſhing liquors, the germ, with its roots, would be 
invigorated. How far this reaſoning is founded upon juſt principles, remains to be 
examined, For my part, I am not an advocate for ſteeps. All my experiments de- 
monſtrate that they have no inherent virtue. I have more than once ſown the ſame 
ſeed, ſteeped and unſteeped, and though all other circumſtances were minutely alike, 
yet I never could obſerve the Icaſt difference in the growth of the crop. I confeſs 
that when the light ſeeds are ſkimmed off, as-in the operation of brining, the crop 
will be improved, and diſeaſes prevented : but theſe advantages proceed from the good- 
neſs of the grain ſown, and not from any prolific virtue of the ſteep, I am happy in 
not being ſingular in my objection to ſteeps. Many philoſophical farmers have been in- 
duced to quit their prejudices, and are now convinced from their own trials, that 
there is no dependence upon prolific liquors, though ever ſo well recommended. Some 
people have been hardy enough to perſuade themſelves, that the tillering of wheat 
may be ſo much increaſed by invigorating the grain, that only one half of the ſeed will 
be required. Duhamel, one of the moſt accurate of the experimental huſbandmen, 
and a moſt excellent philoſopher, ſpeaks, in the ſtrongeſt terms, againſt the practice 
of ſteeping, ſo far as it ſuppoſes an impregnation of vegetative particles, I ſhall not 
here repeat his experiments : I ſhall only obſerve, that they are ſuch as any farmer 
may make; they are plain and concluſive.——Good ſeed, when ſown upon land in 
excellent tilth, will always produce a plentiful crop. The beſt of grain impregnated 
to the full with the moſt approved ſteep, and ſown upon land indifferently prepared, will 
for ever diſappoint the hopes of the farmer. I do not preſume to condemn the practice 
in poſitive terms, becauſe my experiments are againſt it, Other experiments may be 
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conceptions ; in the mean time that one may ſhew them as heathy and 
hopeleſs grounds, and barren hills as any in England, that do now bear, 
or lately have borne, woods, groves, and copſes, which yield the owners 
more wealth than the richeſt and moſt opulent wheat-lands : And if it be 
objected, that it is ſo long a day before theſe Plantations can afford that 


gain, the Brabant Nurſeries, and divers Home-plantations of induſtrious. 


perſons, are ſufficient to convince the gain-ſayer. And when, by this 
huſbandry, a few Acorns ſhall have ſupplied the neighbouring regions with 
young ſtocks and trees, the reſidue will become groves, and copſes of in- 
finite delight and ſatisfaction to the Planters. Beſides, we daily ſee what 
coarſe lands will bear theſe ſtocks (ſuppoſe them Oaks, Walnuts, Cheſ- 
nuts, Pines, Fir, Aſh, Wild Pears, Crabs, &c.) and ſome of them (as 
for inſtance, the Pear and the Fir, or Pine) (ſtrike their roots through the 


% 


NDF" Ss 
oppoſed to mine. I ſhall therefore reſt the whole upon a deſcription of what happens 
to grain after it has been committed to the earth, and hope that I ſhall be able to ex- 
plain myſelf with ſufficient perſpicuity. The ſubject is curious, and the diſcuſhon of 
it not very difficult. | | | 
A grain of wheat contains, within two capſules, a conſiderable ſhare of flour, which, 
when melted down into a liquor by the watery juices of the earth, conſtitutes the 
nouriſhment of the tender plant, until its roots are grown ſufficiently large to abſorb 
their own food, Here is evidently a ſtore-houſe of nutriment. And from that idea 
it is plain that the plumpeſt grains are the moſt eligible for ſeed. Some imagine that 
poor grains may be ſo impregnated, as to make them equal in vegetative force to the 
largeſt. I have more than once made the experiment, and am convinced that plump 
feeds, of the fame heap, are ſuperior in goodneſs to the ſmall ones, though ever fo 
carefully macerated. The farina being the food of the embryo plant, it follows 
that the vegetative powers will be increafed in proportion to its quantity,—T have 
ſprouted all kinds of grain in a variety of ſteeps, and can aſſure the farmer, that the 
radicle and germ never appeared fo vigorous and healthy, as when ſprouted by elemen- 
tary Water; an argument that the ſeed requires no aſſiſtance. The ſame ſteep, when 
applied in quantities to the ſoil, will undoubtedly invigorate the rodts, and nouriſh 
the plant ; but in that cafe it operates in common with other manures, and loſes the 


idea of a ſteep. As nitre, ſea-ſalt, and lime, are generally added to the ſteeps, I have 


conſtantly obſerved that their application rendered the radicle and germ yellow and 
hckly : a plain proof that they were unnaturally uſed at that ſeaſon. Did the farina 
need any additional particles, it might be ſuppoſed that broth made of the fleſh of 
animals would be the moſt agreeable. To be fatisfied of that, I fprouted ſome grains 
in beef broth, and an equal number in fimple water. The reſult was, that the radicle 
and germ produced by the broth were weaker, and leſs healthy, than the others ſprouted 
by the pure element, They were afterwards ſown, but I could perceive no apparent 
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rougheſt and moſt impenetrable rocks and clefts of ſtone itſelf; and others CAP. I. 
require not any rich or pinguid, but very moderate Soil; eſpecially i 


committed to it in ſeeds, Which allies them to their mother and nurſe 
without renitency or regret; And then conſidering what aſſiſtances a little 
care in eaſing and ſtirring of the ground about them, for a few years, 
does afford them; what cannot a ſtrong plow, a winter mellowing, and 
ſummer heats, incorporated with the pregnant turf, or a ſlight aſſiſtance 
of lime, loam, ſand, rotten compoſt, diſcreetly mixed (as the caſe may 
require) perform even in the moſt unnatural and obſtinate ſoil? And in 
ſuch places where antiently woods have grown, but are now unkind to 
them, the fault is to be reformed by this care; and chiefly by a ſedulous 
extirpation of the old remainders of roots, and latent ſtumps, which, by 
their muſtineſs, and other pernicious qualities, ſour the ground, and poi- 
ſon the conception: And herewith let me put in this note, that even an 
over-rich and pinguid compoſition is by no means the proper bed either 
for Seminary or Nurſery, whilſt even the natural Soil itſelf does frequently 
diſcover and point beſt to the particular ſpecies, though ſome are for all 
places alike ; nor ſhould the Earth be yet perpetually cropped with the 
ſame, or other ſeeds, without due repoſe, but lie ſome time fallow to 
receive the influence of heaven *®, according to good huſbandry. But I 
ſhall ſay no more of theſe particulars at this time, becauſe the reſt are 
ſprinkled over this whole work in their due places ; wherefore we haſten 
to the following title, namely, the choice and ordering of the ſeeds. 


N OT FE S. 
difference in the crop. As no invigorating or fructifying liquor, however pompouſty 
introduced, has ever ftood the teſt of fair and correct experiment, we may venture 
to lay it down as an eſtabliſhed truth, that plump ſeed clear of weeds, and land well 
prepared to receive it, will ſeldom diſappoint the expefiation of the farmer; and upon 
theſe he ſhould rely for the goodneſs of his crop. In this ſhort diſſertation upon ſteeps, 
or fructifying liquors, it ſhould be remarked, that I have drawn my concluſions from 
experiments made upon grain, inſtead of the ſeeds of foreſt- trees, in full confidence 
that the general laws of vegetation are the ſame in every kind of ſeed, from the almoſt 
1mperceptible ſeed of the Orchis to the Acorn of the Sovereign Oak. And I had this 
additional reaſon, that, in the courſe of a few months, I could make my obſervations 


upon the different ſtages of vegetation, from the firſt appearance of the germ to the 
final perfection of the plant. . 


* The ingenious Dr. Prieſtley, in a paper preſented to the Royal Society in 1772, 
on different kinds of air, among many intereſting and important diſcoveries, proves 


mY demonſtration that the putrid air ariſing from dunghills and the perſpiration of 
animals is not only abſorbed by vegetables, but alſo adds to their increaſe. Though 
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3. Chooſe your ſeed of that which is perfectly mature, ponderous, and 
ſound; commonly that which is eaſily ſhaken from the boughs, or ga- 
thered about November, immediately upon its ſpontaneous fall, or taken 
from the tops and ſummities of the faireſt and ſoundeſt trees, is beſt, and 


does, for the moſt part, direct to the proper ſeaſon. of interring, &c.. 
according to inſtitution, 


| hy © oe - 


this power in vegetables was undoubtedly known long before the publication of the 


Doctor's philoſophical works, yet, ſo far as I know, we had not any correct experi- 
ments, before his time, in proof of it. The world therefore is indebted to Dr. 


Prieſtley alone, for the cxperimental-proofs of a circumſtance ſo full of harmony.—In- 


January 1769, being engaged in an inveſtigation of the nature of the Food of vegeta- 


bles, with a view to eſtabliſh a theory of Agriculture, I ſaw that there muſt be ſome 
ſecret property in the air, which reſtored worn-out lands to their former fertility ;. 


and as I could not perſuade myſelf that it aroſe from the univerſal acid, fo much talked 
of, I was led, by a chain of reaſoning and ſome few. experiments, to conclude that it 
muſt proceed from putrid exhalations, firſt generated upon the ſurface of the earth, then 
raiſed into the atmoſphere, and afterwards brought down by rain: In this manner I 


ſuppoſed that the INFLUENCE of HEAVEN, as Mr. Evelyn well expreſſes it, was ob- 
tained. 


a ſtep further, and concluded, as I thought, with certainty, that all plants, by their 
leaves as well as by their roots, imbibed theſe putrid vapours for their food: And here 


I beg leave to remark, that I do not mean to ſay that plants have no other nutriment, 
as it may be proved to a demonſtration that many things give them food without ha- 


ving uncergone the putrid ferment. March 8, 1769, (two'years before Dr. Prieſtley 
began his experiments in vegetation) I read a nremoir upon this curious ſubject before 
the York Agriculture Society, being the day of their inſtitution ;. and in June follow- 
ing I publiſhed it in a ſmall Duodecimo V.olume of 66 pages, under the title of 
(GGEORGICAL EsSSAyYs. The favourable reception that this work met with induced 
me to republiſh it in 1770, with conſiderable additions. The words I refer to are 
theſe : During the ſummer months the atmoſphere is full of putrid exhalations 


& ariſing from the ſteam of dunghills, the perſpiration of animals and ſmoak. Every | 


„ ſhower brings down theſe oleaginous “ particles for the nouriſhment of plants.” 

Georg. Eſſays, p. 10. * It is pleaſing to obſerve how the diſſolution of one body is ne- 
„ ceſlary for the life and increaſe of another. All nature is in motion. In conſequence 
of the putrid fermentation that 1s every where carried on, a quantity of vegetable 
% nutriment aſcends into the atmoſphere. Summer ſhowers return much of it again; 
< but part falls into the ſea and is Joſt : To this we may add the animal and vegetable 
C ſubſtances conſumed on board of ſhips, all of which are buried in the ocean. The 
« induſtry of man reſtores them to the earth; and we may preſume that the fiſh taken 
« from the ſea leave a balance in favour of mankind : Thus providence, with the moſt 
* conſummate wiſdom, keeps up the neceſſary rotation of things.” 1bid. p. 332. 


Having fully ſatisfied myſelf that worn-out lands were thus reſtored, I went 
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At ſpecimen ſationis, & inſitionis origo 2 

Ipſa fuit rerum primum Natura creatrix : 

Arboribus quopiam baccæ, glandeſque caducns _ » +- 
Fempeſtiva dabant pullorum examina ſubter. Luckzr. I. v. 


Nature herſelf, who all created firſt, 

Invented ſowing, and the wild plants nurſt : 
When maſt and berries from the trees did drop, 
Succeeded under by a numerous Crop. 


Yet this is to be conſidered, that if the place you ſow in be too cold for 
an autumnal ſemination, your Acorns, Maſt, and other Seeds may be 


| HP Di 0 
So far I had conſidered this putrid nutriment as abſorbed by the roots of plants; but 
the ingenious experiments of Dr. Prieſtley refer to the abſorption of the putrid air by 
the leaves of plants. That I had alſo remarked in a variety of places. Hitherto L 


have conſidered plants as nouriſhed by their roots; I ſhall now take a view of them 


eas nouriſhed by their leaves. An attention to this part of the vegetable ſyſtem is 
s eſſentially neceſlary to the rational farmer. Vegetables that have a ſucculent leaf, 
& ſuch as vetches, peaſe, beans, and buck-wheat, draw a great part of their nouriſhment 
& from the air, and on that account impoveriſh the ſoil leſs than wheat, oats, barley, 
e or rye, the leaves of which are of a firmer texture. Rape and hemp are oil-bearing 
plants, and conſequently impoveriſhers of the ſoil; but the former leſs ſo than the 
latter, owing to the greater ſucculency of its leaf, The leaves of all kinds of grain 
are ſucculent for a time, during which period the plants take little from the earth; 


but as ſoon as the ear begins to be formed, they loſe their ſoftneſs and diminiſh in 


* their attractive power. The radical fibres are then more vigorouſly employed in 
* extracting the-oily particles of the earth for the nouriſhment of the ſeed. Such, I 
** apprehend, is the courſe of nature.” Georg. Eſſays, p. 25. 


The air contains, eſpecially during the ſummer months, all the principles of vege- 


* tation ; oil (ꝓhlagiſtan) for the perfect food, water to dilute it, and ſalts to aſſimilate 
* it, Theſe are greedil y abſorbed. by the veſſels of the leaves and bark, and conveyed to 
* the innermoſt parts of the plant for its growth and fructification.“ Jbid. p. 64. 

In order that we may have a diſtinct view of the motion of the ſap, it will be neceſ- 
** ſary to reflect, that the root, ſtem, branches, and Naves are conſtructed in the ſame 
** manner. Sallows, willows, vines, and moſt ſhrubs, will grow in an inverted ſtate, 
with their tops downward in the earth. Dr. Bradley deſcribes the manner of invert- 
ing a young cherry-tree, the roots of which will put forth leaves, and the branches 
become roots, Hence it is obvious that the nutritive matter may be ere as 
« well by the leaves as the roots, their vaſcular ſtructure being the very ſame.” 


1bid. P. 79. 
C 
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N 
prepared for the vernal, by being barrelled or potted up in moiſt ſand, or 


earth, ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, during the winter; at the expiration whereof. 
you will find them ſprouted; and being committed to the earth, with a 
tender hand, as apt to take as if they had been ſown with the moſt early, 
nay, with great advantage: By this means too, they have eſcaped the 
vermin, which are prodigious devourers of winter ſowing, and will not 


Y 
& During the heat of a ſummer's day, all plants perſpire freely from the pores of their 
ce leaves and bark. At that time the juices are highly rarefied. The diameters of 
ce the Trachez, or air-veſſels, are enlarged, ſo as to preſs upon and ſtraiten the veſſels 


c that carry the ſzp. In conſequence of which their juices, not being able to eſcape 


&« by the roots, are preſſed upward, where there is the leaſt reſiſtance, and perſpire off 
te the excrementitious parts by the leaves and top-branches, in the form of vapour. 
ce When the ſolar heat declines, the Trachez are contracted. The ſap-veſlels are 
<« enlarged, and the ſap ſinks down in the manner of the ſpirits of a thermometer. In 
c conſequence of this change, the capillary veſſels of the leaves and top-branches. 
ce become empty: Being ſurrounded with the humid vapours of the evening, they fill 
ce themſelves from the known laws of attraction, and ſend down the new-acquired 
& juices to be mixed with thoſe that are more elaborated. As ſoon as the ſun has 
c altered the temperature of the air, the Trachez become again diſtended, and the 
c ſap-veſlels are ſtraitned. The ſame cauſe always produces the ſame effect; and this 


« alternate aſcent and deſcent, through the ſame ſyſtem of veſſels, continues as long 


tc as the plant ſurvives.” Georg, Eſſays, p. 79. 

C Airis to be found in every portion of earth; and as it always contains a ſolution of 
ce the volatile parts of animal and vegetable ſubſtances, we ſhould be careful to keep our 
ce {tiff ſoils as open as poſſible to its influence, It paſſes, both in its active and fixed 
« ſtate, into the abſorbent veſſels of the root, and, mixing with the juices of the plant, 
ce circulates through every part. Dr, Hales, in his ſtatical experiments upon the vine, 
ce diſcovered it aſcending with the ſap in the bleeding ſeaſon.” Bid. p. 85. 

Theſe extracts, publiſhed in 1769 and 1770, will abundantly ſhew that at thoſe 
early periods I was acquainted with the œconomy of nature in the conſumption of the 
putrid and noxious particles of the atmoſphere, by the vegetable creation. It did not 
belong to my argument to ſay, that in conſequence of this removal of phlagiſton, the air 
became © pure and fit for animal reſpiration.” That harmonious reflection aroſe from 
the ſubjeR, and naturally invited experimental enquiry. And happy it is for the philo- 


ſophical world, that the proſecution of this enquiry has fallen to the lot of Dr. Prieſtley, 


whoſe experiments are ſo ingeniouſly conducted, and whoſe concluſions are ſo fairly 
drawn, that I cannot avoid extracting from them ſo much as regards the preſent argu- 
ment. When air has been freſhly and ſtrongly tainted with putrefaction, ſo as to 
e ſmell through the water, ſprigs of mint have preſently died, upon being put into it, 
their leaves turning black; but if they do not die preſently, they thrive in a moſt ſur- 
© prizing manner, In no other circumſtances have I ever ſeen vegetation ſo vigorous as 
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be much concerned with the increaſing heat of the ſeaſon, as ſuch as being Char. I. 
crude, and unfermented, are newly ſown in the beginning of the ſpring, Gyms 
eſpecially in hot and looſe grounds ; being already in fo fair a progreſs by 
this artificial preparation, and which (if the proviſion to be made be very 
great) may be thus managed: Chooſe a fit piece of ground, and with 
boards (if it have not that poſition of itſelf) deſign it three feet high; lay 


O. 

ce jn this kind of air, which is immediately fatal to animal life. Though theſe plants 

« have been crouded in jars filled with this air, eyery leaf has been full of life ; freſh 

ce ſhoots have branched out in various directions, and have grown much faſter than other 
i « ſimilar plants, growing in the ſame expoſure in common air. This obſervation led me 

ce to conclude, that plants, inſtead of affecting. the air in the ſame manngr with animal 

<« reſpiration, reverſe the effects of breathing, and tend to keep the atmoſphere ſweet 

&« and wholeſome, when it is become noxious, in conſequence of animals either living 
and breathing, or dying and putrefying in it. In order to aſcertain this, I took a quan- 

de tity of air, made thoroughly noxious, by mice breathing and dying in it, and divided & 
| it into two parts; one of which I put into a phial immerſed in water; and to the other 
1 * (which was contained in a glaſs jar, ſtanding in water) I put a ſprig of mint. This : 
was about the beginning of Auguſt 1771, and after eight or nine days, I found that 

* 2 moule lived perfectly well in that part of the air, in which the ſprig of mint had 

grown, but died the moment it was put into the other part of the ſame original quan- 

<« tity of air; and which I had kept in the very ſame expoſure, but without any plant 

growing in it, — This experiment I have ſeveral times repeated; ſometimes uſing air 

„in which animals had breathed and died; ſometimes uſing air tainted with vegetable 

*© or animal putrefaction, and generally with the ſame ſucceſs. Once I let a mouſe live 

and die in a quantity of air which had been noxious, but which had been reſtored 1 ; 
te this proceſs, and it lived nearly as long as I conjectured it might have done in an equal 

&« quantity of freſh air; but this is ſo exceedingly various, that it is not eaſy to form 

e any judgment from it ; and in this caſe the ſymptom of 4% cult reſpiration ſeemed to 

e begin earlier than it would have done in commore air. Since the plants thatT made 

c uſe of manifeſtly grow and thrive in putrid air; ſince putrid matter is well known to 

&« aftord proper nouriſhment for the roots of plants; and fince it is likewiſe certain that 

&« they receive nouriſhment by their leaves as well as by their roots, it ſeems to be ex- 

e cecdingly probable, that the putrid efftuvium is in ſome meaſure extracted from the 

air, by means of the leaves of plants; and therefore that they render the remainder 

<< more fit for reſpiration.— Towards the end of the year ſome experiments of this kind 4 
did not anſwer fo well as they had done before, and I had inſtances of the relapſing of 

ve this reſtored air to its former noxious ſtate : I therefore ſuſpended my judgment con- 

* cerning the efficacy of plants to reſtore this kind of noxious air, til! I ſhould have an 
** opportunity of repeating my experiments, and giving more attention to them. Ac- 

* cordingly I reſumed the experiments in the ſummer of the year 1772, when I preſently 

* had the molt indiſputable proof of the reſtoration of putrid air by vegetation ; and 2s 
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the firſt foot in fine earth, another of Seeds, Acorns, Maſt, Keys, Nuts, 
Haws, Holly-berries, &c. promiſcuouſly or ſeparate, with, now and then, 
a little mould ſprinkled amongſt them; the third foot wholly earth: Of 
theſe preparatory Magazines make as many and as much larger ones as 
will ſerve your turn, continuing it from time to time as your ſtore & 
brought in. The ſame you may allo do for ruder handlings by burying 


. a 
te the fact is of ſome importance, and the ſubſequent variation in the ſtate of this king 
« of air is a little remarkable, I think it neceſſary to relate ſome of the facts pretty cir- 
„ cumſtantially, The air, on which I made the firſt experiments, was rendered ex- 
* ceedingly noxious by mice dying in it on the 20th of June. Into a jar nearly filled 
with one part of this air, I put a ſprig of mint, while I kept another part of it in 2 
„ phial, in the ſame expoſure; and on the 27th of the ſame month, and not before, I 
made a trial of them, by introducing a mouſe into a glaſs veſſel, containing 24 ounce 
*© meaſures filled with each kind of air; and J noted the following facts. When the 
<< veſſe] was filled with the air in which the mint had grown, a very large mouſe lived 
ce five minutes in it, before it began to ſhew any ſign of uneaſineſs. I then took it out, 
ce and found it to be as ſtrong and vigorous as when it was firſt put in; whereas in that 
* air which had been kept in the phial only, without a plant growing in it, a younger 
* mouie continued not longer than two or three ſeconds, and was taken out quite dead, 
It never breathed after, and was immediately motionleſs. After half an hour, in 


© which time the larger mouſe (which I had kept alive, that the experiment might be 


© made on both the kinds of air with the very ſame animal) would have been ſufficiently 
« recruited, ſuppoſing it to have received any injury by the former experiment, was put 
<« into the ſame veſſel of air; but though it was withdrawn again, after being in it 
cc hardly one ſecond, it was recovered with difficulty, not being able to ſtir from the 
&« place for near a minute. After two days, I put the ſame mouſe into an equal quan- 
ce tity of common air, and obſerved that it continued ſeven minutes without any ſign 
« of uneaſineſs ; and being very uneaſy after three minutes longer, I took it out. Upon 
&« the whole, I concluded that the reſtored air wanted about one fourth of being as 
« wholeſome as common air. The ſame thing alſo appeared when J applied the teſt 
& of nitrous air.-In the ſeven days, in which the mint was growing in this jar of 
& noxious air, three old ſhoots had extended themſelves about three inches, and ſeve- 
& ral new ones had made their appearance in the ſame time. Dr. Franklin and Sir 
& John Pringle happened to be with me, when the plant had been three or four days 
& jn this ſtate, and took notice of its vigorous vegetation, and remarkably healthy ap- 
c pearance in that confinement. On the zoth of the ſame month, a mouſe lived 
e fourteen minutes, breathing naturally all the time, and without appearing to be 
« much uneaſy, till the two laſt minutes, in the veſſcl Containing two ounce mea- 
„ ſures and a half of air which had been rendered noxious by mice breathing in it al- 
4 moſt a year before, and which I had found to be moſt highly noxious on the 19th 
« of this month, a plant having grown in it, but not exceedingly well, theſe eleven 
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your ſceds in dry ſand, or pulverized earth, barrelling them, as I ſaid, in Cray; I. 


tubs, or laid in heaps in ſome deep cellar, where the rigour of the winter ne. aa 


may leaſt prejudice them; and I have filled old hampers, bee-hives and 
boxes with them, and found the like advantage, which 1s to have them 
ready for your Seminary, as before hath been ſhewed, and exceedingly pre- 


' vent the Seaſon. There be alſo who affirm, that the careful cracking and 


K 
ce days; on which account I had deferred making the trial ſo long. The reſtored air 
ce was affected by a mixture of nitfous air, almoſt as much as common air, As this pu- 
ce trid air was thus eaſily. reſtored to a conſiderable degree of fitneſs for reſpiration, by 


3 plants growing in it, I was in hopes that by the ſame means it might in time be ſo 


much more perfectly reſtored, that a candle would burn in it; and for this purpoſe I 
<« kept plants growing in the jars which contained this air till the middle of Auguit- 
following, but did not take ſufficient care to pull out all the old and rotten leaves. 
„The plants, however, had grown, and looked ſo well upon the whole, that I had 
& no doubt but that the air muſt conſtantly have been in a mending ſtate; when I was 
« exceedingly ſurprized to find, on the 24th of that month, that though the air in one 


of the jars had not grown worſe, it was no better, and that the air in the other jar 


& was ſo much worſe than it had been, that a mouſe would have died in it in a few 
<« ſeconds. It alſo made no efferveſcence with nitrous air, as it had done before. 
e SuſpeCting that the ſame plant might be capable of reſtoring putrid air to a certain 
« degree only, or that plants might have a contrary tendency in ſome ſtages of their 
„ growth, I withdrew the old plant, and put a freſh one in its place; and found that, 
$ after ſeven days, the air was reſtored to its former wholeſome ſtate. This fact I 
conſider as a very remarkable one, and well deſerving of a farther inveſtigation, as it 
% may throw more light upon the principles of vegetation. It is not, however, a 
* ſingle fact; for I had ſeveral inſtances of the ſame kind in the preceding year; but 
* it ſeemed ſo very extraordinary, that air ſhould grow worſe by the continuance of 
* the ſame treatment by which it had grown better, that, whenever I obſerved it, I 
< concluded that I had not taken ſufficient care to ſatisfy myſelf of its previous reſto- 
© ration.—— That plants are capable of perfectly reſtoring air injured by reſpiration, 
* may, I think, be inferred with certainty from the perfect reſtoration, by this means, 
of air which had paſſed through my lungs, fo that a candle would burn in it again, 
though it had extinguiſhed flame before, and a part of the ſame original quantity 
* of air ſtill continued to do ſo. Of this one inſtance occurred in the year 1771, a 
* ſprig of mint having grown in a jar of this kind of air, from the 25th of July to the 
* 17th of Auguſt following; and another trial I made, with the ſame ſucceſs, the 
« 7th of July 1772, the plant having grown in it from the 2gth of June preceding, 
In this caſe alſo I found that the effect was not owing to any virtue in the leaves of 
* mint; for I kept them conſtantly changed in a quantity of this kind of air, for a con- 
* ſiderable time, without making any ſenſible alteration in it. Theſe proofs of a 
« partial reſtoration of air by plants in a ſtate of vegetation, though in a confined and 
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opening of ſtones, which include the kernels, as ſoon as ripe, precipitate 
growth, and gain a year's advance; but this is erroneous. Now, if you 
gather them in moiſt weather, lay them a drying, and ſo keep them till you 
ſow, which may be as ſoon as you pleaſe after Chriſtmas. If they ſpire 
out before you ſow them, be ſure to commit them to the earth before the 
ſprout grows dry, or elſe expect little from them: And whenever you. 
ſow, if you prevent not the little field-mouſe, he will be ſure to have the 
better ſhare “*. 


NO 1: 5 * 5 


« unnatural ſituation, cannot but render it highly probable, that the injury which is 
„ continually done to the atmoſphere by the reſpiration of ſuch a number of animals, 
and the putrefaction of ſuch maſſes of both vegetable and animal matter, is, in part 
dat leaſt, repaired by the vegetable creation. And, notwithſtanding the prodigious 
<« maſs of air that is corrupted daily by the above-mentioned cauſes ; yet, if we conſider 
the immenſe profuſion of vegetables upon the face of the earth, growing in places 
5 ſuited to their nature, and conſequently at full liberty to exert all their powers, both 
40 inhaling and exhaling, it can hardly be thought, but that it may be a ſufficient 
counterbalance to it, and that the remedy is adequate to the evil. Dr. Franklin, 
*© who, as I have already obſerved, ſaw ſome of my plants in a very flouriſhing ſtate, in 
© highly noxious air, was pleaſed to expreſs very great ſatisfaction with the reſult of 
© the experiments. In his anſwer to the letter in which I informed him of it, he ſays, 
« That the vegetable creation fhould reftere the air which is ſpoiled by the animal part of it, 
inks ihe a rational ſyſtem, and ſeems to be of a piece with the reſt. Thus fire purifies water 


J 


ail the world over. It purifies it by diſtillution, when it raiſes it in vapours, and lets it fall 


in rain; aud further flill by filtration, when, keeping fluid, it ſuffers that rain to percolate 
the carth. Me knew before that putrid animal ſub/lances were converted into ſweet vege- 
tables, when mixed with the earth, and applied as manure z and now, it ſeems, that the 
fame putrid ſul/tances, mixed with the air, have a ſimilar effect. The ſtrong thriving 
fate of your mint in putrid air ſeems to ſhew that the air is mended by taking ſomething 
from it, and not by adding to it.“ 


Kinds of Air, p. 86—94. Vel. I. 


It muſt be confeſſed that ſowing of Acorns, Beech-Maſt, Aſh- Keys, &c. in the 
Autumn, when thoſe ſeeds fall ſpontaneouſly from the trees, appears by much the moſt 
natural method ; but the deſtruction made by the field-mouſe upon thoſe ſeeds, both at 
the time of ſowing and during the winter, has induced many Gentlemen to prefer 
Spring-ſowing to the Autumnal one, When this laſt is determined on, the acorns and 


other ſeeds muſt be carefully preſerved during the winter; and, in forming the maga- 


zines, care muſt be taken to keep the different ſorts apart from each other. It is not 
cuſtomary to preſerve the acorns, &c. in the manner recommended by Mr. Evelyn; 
but, as he always ſpeaks from experience, his method ſhould not be raſhly condemned, 
Our Scedſmen, when they find it neceſſary to preſerve their acorns for Spring-ſowing, 
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4. But to purſue this to ſome farther advantage, as to what concerns the 
election of your ſeed, it is to be conſidered, that there is a vaſt difference 
in trees even of the ſame growth and bed, which I judge to proceed from 
the variety and quality of the ſeed : This, for inſtance, is evidently ſeen in 
the heart, procerity, and ſtature of timber; and therefore chooſe not your 
ſeeds always from the moſt fruitful trees, which are commonly the moſt 
aged and decayed ; but from ſuch as are found moſt ſolid and fair. Nor, 
for this reaſon, covet the largeſt acorn, &c. but (as huſbandmen do their 
wheat) the moſt weighty, clean, and bright. This obſervation we deduce 
from fruit- trees, which we ſeldom find to bear ſo kindly and plentifully 
from a ſound ſtock, ſmooth rind, and firm wood, as from a rough, lax, 
and untoward tree ; which 1s rather prone to ſpen\l itſelf in fruit (the ulti- 
mate effort, and final endeayour of its moſt delicate lap) than in ſolid and 
cloſe ſubſtance to encreaſe the timber. And this ſhall ſuffice, though 
ſome haply might here recommend to us a more accurate microſcopical 


-- Cap: I. 
—— 


examen, to interpret their moſt ſecret ſchematiſms, which were an over 


nicety for theſe great plantations. 


5. As concerning the medicating and inſuccation of ſeeds, or enforcing 
the earth by rich and generous compoſts, &c. for trees of theſe kinds, I 
am no great favourer of it; not only becauſe the charge would much diſ- 
courage the work, but for that we find it unneceſſary, and, for moſt of our 
foreſt-trees, noxious; ſince even where the ground is too fertile, they 
thrive not ſo well; and if a mould be not proper for one ſort, it may be 
fit for another. Yet I would not, by this, hinder any from the tfial, what 
advance ſuch experiments will produce: In the mean time, for the ſimple 
imbibition of ſome ſeeds and kernels, when they prove extraordinary dry, 
as the ſeaſon may fall out, it might not be amiſs to macerate them in milk 
or water only, a little impregnated with cow-dung, &c. during the ſpace 
of twenty-four hours, to give them a ſpirit to ſprout and chet the ſooner , 
eſpecially if you have been retarded in your ſowing without the former 


. 

lay them thin upon a boarded floor; in which ſituation, if full ripe, they will retain 
their vegetative power during the winter. Aſh- Keys being ſubje& to grow mouldy, 
ſhould be ſown as ſoon as gathered. The cones of Fir, Beech-Maſt, &c. as they are 
not ſubject to heat, may be kept in bags, or may: be ſpread upon a dry floor in the 
manner of acorns, till the Seminary calls for them in the Spring.—— The manner of 
ſowing the various ſeeds of foreſt-trees will be explained in the next Chapter, which 
treats of the SEMINARY and NURSERY, 
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preparation: But concerning the mould, ſoiling, and preparations of the 


ground, I refer you to my Treatiſe of Earth, if what you meet with in 
this do not abundantly encounter all thoſe difficulties. 


6. Being thus provided with ſeeds of all kinds, I would adviſe to raiſe 
woods by ſowing them apart in ſeveral places deſtined for their growth, 
where the mould being prepared (as I ſhall ſhew hereafter) and ſo quali- 
fied, if election be made, as beſt to ſuit with the nature of the ſpecies, 
they may be fown promiſcuouſly, which is the moſt natural and rural; or 


in ſtraight and even lines, for hedge-rows, avenues, and walks, which is 
the more ornamental, 


As to the Air and Water, they are certainly of almoſt as great impor- 
tance to the life and proſperity of trees and vegetables; and therefore it is 
to be wiſhed for and ſought (where they are defective, and they commonly 
follow, or indicate the nature of the ſoil, or the ſoil of them, taking ſoil 


here promiſcuouſly for the mould) that they be neither too keen or ſharp, 


too cold or hot, not infected with fogs and poiſonous vapours, or expoled. 
to ſulphurous exhalations, or frigiverous winds, reverberating from hills 
and other ill ſituate eminences, preſſing down the incumbent particles ſo 
tainted or conveyed through the incloſed vallies ; but ſuch as may gently 
enter and pervade the cenabs and veſſels, deſtined and appointed for their 
reception, intromiſfion, reſpiration, and paſſage, in almoſt continual mo- 
tion: Ina word, ſuch as is moſt agreeable to the life of man (the inverted 
head compared to the root, both vegetables and animals alike affected with 
thoſe neceſſary principles, Air and Water, ſoon ſuffocated and periſhable 
jor the want of cither) duly qualified with their proper mixts, be it nitre, 
or any other vegetable matter, though we neither ſee, nor diſtinctly taſte 
it; nay, ſo univerſally pervading and neceſſary, that all aquatics, how 


deeply ſocver ſubmerged, could not ſubſiſt without this active element the 
air. i 


The ſame qualification is, as we ſaid, required in water, to which it is 
of fo near alliance, and whoſe office it is not only to humectate, mollify, 
and prepare both the ſeeds and roots of vegetables, to receive the nutri- 
tion, pabulum, and food, of which this of water as well as air are the pro- 
per vehicles, inſinuating what they carry into the numerous pores, and 
through the tubes, canals, and other emulgent paſſages and percolations 
to the ſeveral veſſels, where (as in a ſtomach) it is elaborated, concocted, 
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and digeſted, for diſtribution through every part of the plant; and chere 
fore had need be ſuch as ſnould feed, not ſtarve, infect, or corrupt; which 
depends upon the nature and quality of the mixed, with what other virtue, 
ſpirit, mineral, or other particles, accompanying the pureſt ſprings (to ap- 
pearance) paſſing through the cloſeſt ſtrainers. This therefore requires due 
examination, and ſometimes expoſure to the air and ſun, and accordingly 
the crudity and other defects taken off and qualified: From all which 
rain-water that has had its natural circulation, is greatly free, ſo it meets 
with no noxious vapours in the deſcent, as it muſt do paſſing through 
clouds of ſmoak and ſoot, over and about great cities, and other vol- 
canos, continually vomiting out their acrimonious, and ſometimes peſti- 
ferous fervor, infecting the ambient air, as it perpetually does about 


London and for many miles adjacent, as I have ſhewn in my treatiſe en- 


4 


titled Fumifugium. ; 


In the mean time, whether water alone. is the cauſe of the ſolid and 
bulky part, and conſequently of the augmentation of trees and plants, 
or without any thing more to do with that element than as it ſerves to 
tranſport ſome other matter, 1s very ingenuouſly diſcuſſed, and curiouſly 
enquired into by Dr. Woodward, in his Hiſtory of the Earth, fortified with 
divers nice experiments, too large to be here inſerted“. The ſum is, 


O NES. 

* It is of the utmoſt conſequence to determine what is the food of plants. Upon 
that queſtion Philoſophers have widely differed. From a number of experiments, ac- 
curately conducted, I am led to believe that all vegetables, from the hyſſop upon the 
wall to the cedar of Lebanon, receive their principal nouriſhment from oily particles 


incorporated with water, by means of an alkaline ſalt or abſorbent earth. Till oil is 


made miſcible, it is unable to enter the radical veſſels of vegetables; and, on that ac- 
count, providence has bountifully ſupplied all natural ſoils with chalky or other abſor- 
bent particles. I ſay natural ſoils, for thoſe which have been aſſiſted by art are full of 
materials for that purpoſe; ſuch as lime, marl, ſoap-aſhes, and the volatile alkaline 
ſalt of putrid dunghills. It may be aſked, whence do natural ſoils receive their oily 
particles? I anſwer, the air ſupplies them. During the ſummer months, the atmo- 
ſphere is full of putrid exhalations ariſing from the ſteam of dunghills, the perſpiration 
of animals and ſmoak. Every ſhower brings down theſe oleaginous particles for the 
nouriſhment of plants. a 

The ingenious Mr. Tull, and others, contend that earth is the food of plants. If 
ſo, all foils equally tilled would prove equally prolific. The increaſed fertility of a 
well-pulyeriſed ſoil, | induced him to imagine that the plow could ſo minutely divide 
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that water, be it of rain or the river, (ſuperior or inferior) carries with 
it a certain ſuperfine terreſtrial matter, not deſtitute of vegetative particles, 
which gives body, ſubſtance, and all other requiſites to the growth and 
perfection of the plant, with the aid of that due heat which gives life 


C 
the particles of earth, as to fit them for entering into the roots of plants. An open 
ſoil, if not too light in its own nature, will always produce plentiful crops, It rea- 
dily receives the air, rains, and dews into its boſom, and at the ſame time gives the 
roots of plants a free paſſage in queſt of food. This is the true reaſon why land well 
tilled is ſo remarkably fruitful, —Water is thought, by ſome, to be the food of vege- 
tables, when in reality it is only the vehicle of nouriſhment. Water is an heterogeneous 
fluid, and is no where to be found pure. It always contains a ſolution of animal or 
vegetable ſubſtances, Theſe conſtitute the nouriſhment bf plants, and the clement in 
which they are minutely ſuſpended, acts only as a vehicle, in guiding them through 
the fine veſſels of the vegetable body. The hyacinth, and other bulbous roots, are 
known to perfect their flowers in pure water. Hence ſuperficial obſervers have drawn 
an argument in favour of water being the food of vegetables. But the truth is, the 
roots, ſtem, and flowers of ſuch plants are nouriſhed by the mucilaginous juices of 
the bulb, diluted by the ſurrounding water. This mucilage is juſt ſufficient to per- 
fet the lower—and no more. Such a bulb neither forms ſeeds, nor ſends forth off- 
ſets. At the end of the ſeaſon, it appears weak, ſhrivelled, and exhauſted, and is 
rendered unfit to produce flowers the ſucceeding year. A root of the ſame kind, that 
has been fed by the oily and mucilaginous juices of the earth, eſſentially differs in 
every particular ; it has a plump appearance, is full of mucilage—with off-ſets upon 
its ſides, All rich foils, in a ſtate of nature, contain oil; and in thoſe lands which 
have been under the plow for ſome years, it is found in proportion to the quantity of 
putrid dung that has been laid upon them, making an allowance for the crops they 
have ſuſtained, To ſet this matter in a clearer light, let us attend to the effects of 
manures of an oily nature, and we ſhall ſoon be ſatisfied that oil, however modified, 
is one of the chief things concerned in vegetation. Rape-duſt, when laid upon land, 


is a ſpeedy and certain manure, though an expenſive one, and will generally anſwer- 


beſt on a limeſtone land, or where the ſoil has been moderately limed. This ſpecies 
of manure is much eſteemed by the farmer. It contains the food of plants ready pre- 


pared ; but as it is not capable of looſening the ſoil by any fermentation, the lands 


upon which it is laid ought to be in excellent tilth. At preſent; that uſeful article of 
huſbandry is much diminiſhed in goodneſs, owing to the improved methods of extract- 
ing the oil from the rape. Heat and preſſure are employed in a double degree. 
Farmers that live in the neighbourhood of large towns uſe abundance of ſoot. It is 
an oily manure, but different from the former, containing alkaline ſalt in its own na- 
ture, calculated as well for opening the foil, as for rendering the oily parts miſcible 


with water. It is obſerved that pigeons dung is a rich and haſty manure, Theſe 
animals feed chiefly upon grains and oily ſeeds; it muſt therefore be expected that 
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and motion to the vehicle's paſſage through all the parts of the vegetable, 
continually aſcending, till (having ſufficiently faturated them) it tranſpires 


NOTE Ss. 
their dung ſhould contain a large proportion of oil, The dung of ſtable- kept horſes 
is alſo a ſtrong manure, and ſhould not be uſed until it has undergone the putrid fer- 
ment, in order to mix and affimilate its oily, watery, and ſaline parts. Beans, oats, 


- CRAP; I 
— — 


and hay, contain much oil. The dung of horſes that are kept upon green herbage, 


is of a weaker kind, containing much leſs oil, Swines dung is of a ſaponaceous and 
oily nature, and perhaps is the richeſt of the animal manures. When made into a 
compoſt and applied with judgment, it is excellent for arable lands. The dung of 
ruminant animals, as cows and ſheep, is preferable to that of horſes at graſs, owing 
to the quantity of animal juices mixed with their food in chewing. And here I beg 
leave to remark in general, that the fatter the animal, ceteris paribus, the richer the 
dung. Human ordure is full of oil and a volatile alkaline ſalt. By itſelf, it is too 
ſtrong a manure for any land ; it ſhould therefore be made into a compoſt before it is 
uſed. The dung of carnivorous animals is plentifully ſtored with oil. Animals that 
feed upon ſeeds and grains come next, and after them follow thoſe which ſubſiſt upon 
graſs only. To ſuit theſe different manures to their proper ſoils, requires the greateſt 
judgment of the farmer, as what may be proper for one ſoil, may be highly detri- 
mental to another, 

In order to ſtrengthen my argument in favour of oil being the principal food of 
plants, I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that all vegetables, whoſe ſeeds are of an oily 
nature, are found to be remarkable impoveriſhers of the ſoil, as hemp, rape, and flax; 
for which reaſon, the beſt manures for lands worn out by theſe crops, are ſuch as have 
a good deal of oil in their compoſition ; but then they muſt be laid on with lime, 
chalk, marl, or ſoap-aſhes, ſo as to render the oily particles miſcible with water. 
The book of nature may be diſplayed, to ſhew that oily particles conſtitute the nouriſh- 
ment of plants in their embryo ſtate ; and, by a fair inference, we may ſuppoſe that 
lomething of the ſame nature is continued to them as they advance in growth. The 
oily ſeeds, as rape, hemp, line, and turnip, conſiſt of two lobes, which, when ſpread 
upon the ſurface, form the ſeminal leaves. In them the whole oil of the ſeed is con- 
tained. The moiſture of the atmoſphere penetrates the cuticle of the leaves, and, mix- 
ing with the oil, conſtitutes a kind of milk for the nouriſhment of the plant. The 
ſweetneſs of this balmy fluid invites the fly, againſt which no ſufficient remedy has, as 
yet, been diſcovered. The oleaginous liquor being conſumed, the ſeminal leaves de- 
cay, having performed the office of a mother to her tender infant. To perſons unac- 
quainted with the analogy between plants and animals, this reflection will appear 
ſtrange. Nothing, however, is more demonſtrable.—The leguminous and farinaceous 
plants keep their placenta, or ſeminal leaves, within the earth; in which ſituation 


they ſupply the tender germ with oily nutriment, until its roots are grown ſufficiently — 


ſtrong to penetrate the ſoil. . 5 
It is uſual to talk of the ſalts of the earth; but chemiſtry has not been able to diſ- 


cover any ſalts in land which has not 171 manured, though oil may be readily ob- 
| 5 
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the reſt of the liquid at the ſummity and tops of the branches into the 
atmoſphere, and leaving ſome of the leſs-refined matter in a viſcid 
honey-dew, or other exſudations (often perceived on the leaves and 
bloſſoms) anon deſcending and joining again with what they meet, re- 
peat this courſe in perpetual circulation. Add to this, that from hence 
thoſe regions and places, crowded with numerous and thick-ſtanding 


N N. 
tained from every ſoil, the very ſandy ones excepted. Marl, though a rich manure, 
has no falts, It is thought to contain a ſmall portion of oleaginous matter, and an 
abſorbent earth, of a nature ſimilar to limeſtone, with a large quantity of clay inter- 
mixed. Lime mixed with clay comes neareſt to the nature of marl of any factitious 
body that we know of, and may be uſed as ſuch, where it can be had without much 
expence, By increaſing the quantity of clay, it will make an excellent compoſt for a 
light ſandy ſoil; but to make the ground fertile, woollen rags, rotten dung, or any 
oily Cane; ſhould be incorporated with it ſome time before it is laid on. It is a 
received opinion, that lime enriches the land it is laid upon, by means of ſupplying a 
ſalt fit for the nouriſhment of plants ; but by all the experiments that have been made 
upon lime, it is ſound to contain no kind of ſalt. Its operation therefore ſhould be 
conſidered in a different light; by the fermentation that it induces, the earth is opened 
and divided, and, by its abſorbent and alkaline quality, it unites the oily and watery 
parts of the ſoil. It alſo ſeems to have the property of collecting the acid of the air, 
which it readily forms into a neutral-ſalt, of great uſe in vegetation. From viewing 
lime in this light, it is probable that it tends to rob the ſoil of its oily particles, and 
in time will render it barren, unleſs we take care to ſupport it with rotten dung, or 
other manures of an oily nature. As light ſandy ſoils contain but a ſmall portion of 
olcaginous particles, we ſhould be extremely cautious not to overdo them with lime, 
unleſs we can at the ſame time aſſiſt them liberally with rotten dung, woollen rags, 
ſhavings of horn, and other manures of an animal kind. Its great excellence, how- 
ever, upon a ſandy ſoil, is by mechanically binding the looſe particles, and thereby 
preventifig the liquid parts of the manure from eſcaping out of the reach of the radical 
Abres of the plants. Upon clay the effect of lime is different; for by means of the 
gentle fermentation that it produces, the unſubdued ſoil is opened and divided ; the 
manures laid on readily come into contact with every part of it; and the fibres of the 
plants have full liberty to ſpread themſelves, It is generally ſaid that lime anſwers 
better upon ſand than clay. This obſervation will undoubtedly hold good as long as 
the farmer continues to lime his clay Jands in a ſcanty manner, Let him treble the 
quantity, and he will then be convinced that lime is better for clay than ſand. It may 
be juſtly anſwered, that the profits will not admit of the expence. I agree. But then 
it mult be underſtood that it is the application, and not the nature of the lime, that 
ſhould be called in queſtion. Clay, well limed, will fall in water, and ferment with 
acids, Its very nature is changed, Under ſuch agreeable circumſtances, the air, 
rains, and dews are freely admitted, and the ſoil is enabled to retain the nouriſhment 
that each of them brings. In conſequence of a fermentation raiſed in the ſoil, the 
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A curious obſerver will remark, that there 
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foreſt-trees and woods (which hinder the neceſſary evolition of this ſuper- Chap. I. 


fluous moiſture and intercourſe of the air) render thoſe countries and 
places more ſubject to rain and miſts, and conſequently unwholeſome, as 
is found in our American plantations, as formerly nearer us in Ireland; 


1 : „ 8 
fixed air is ſet at liberty, which, in a wonderful manner, promotes vegetation, It is 
the nature of lime to attract oils and diſſolve vegetable bodies. Upon theſe principles 
we may account for the wonderful effects of lime in the improvement of black moor- 
land. Moor- earth conſiſts of diſſolved, and half-diffolved, vegetable ſubſtances. It 
is full of oil. Lime aſſimilates the one and diſſolves the other. Such lands, not ori- 
ginally worth" fourpence per acre, may be made, by paring, burning, and liming, to 
produce plentiful crops of turnips, which may be followed with oats, barley, or graſs- 
ſeeds, according to the inclination of the owner. Theſe obſervations, however, are 
rather foreign to the preſent argument, to which I ſhall now return. 

To the univerſal principle, oil, we muſt add another of great efficacy, though very 
little underſtood ; IT mean the nitrous acid of the air. That, the air does contain the 
rudiments of nitre, is demonſtrable from the manner of making. ſalt-petre in the dif- 
ferent parts of the world. The air contains no ſuch ſalt as perfect nitre; it is a facti- 
tious ſalt, and is made by the nitrous acid falling upon a proper matrix. The makers 
of nitre form that matrix of the rubbiſh of old houſes, fat earth, and any fixed alka- 
line ſalt. The univerſal acid, as it is called, is attracted by theſe materials, and forms 
true nitre, which is rendered pure by means of cryſtallization, and in that form it 1s 

brought to us. In very hot countries the natural earth forms a matrix for nitre, which 
makes the operation very ſhort. It is obſerved that nitre is moſt plentifully formed in 

winter, when the wind is northerly : hence we may underſtand the true reaſon why 
farmers and nurſerymen lay up their lands in high ridges during the winter months. 
The good effects of that operation are in general attributed to the mechanical action of 
the froſt upon the ground. Light ſoils, as well as the tough ones, may be expoſed in 

high ridges, but with ſome limitation, in order to imitate the mud walls in Germany, 

which are found, by experience, to colle& conſiderable quantities of nitre during the 

winter. After ſaying ſo much in praiſe of nitre, it will be expected that I ſhould pro- 

duce ſome proofs of its efficacy, when uſed as manure, I muſt confeſs that experi- 

ments do not give us any ſuch proofs, Perhaps too large a quantity has been uſed ; or 

_ it could not be reſtored to the earth with its particles ſo minutely divided, as 

eee 2 with che ſoil, by means of the chemiſtry of nature. I ſhall 

light of a viviſy; = "oy ous acid, Or, as philoſophers call it, the acidum vagum, in the 

ying principle, with whoſe operation we are not yet fully acquainted. — 

; _ ſuvſiſts a ſtrong analogy between plants and 
aaf 3 3 128 to make up the nouriſhment of both. Earth enters 
many earthly particles i pagan e * 2 2 animals take in x ert 
Vegetables take in the ſmalleſt t p | 0 bl oo OO oy whe bag Pol 
. | por ion imaginable of earth; and the reaſon is, they 
to diſcharge it, It is highly probable, that the radical fibres of plants 
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both ſince ſo much improved by felling and clearing theſe ſpacious ſhades, 
and letting in the air and fun, and making the earth fit for tillage and paſ- 
ture, that thoſe gloomy tracts are now become healthy and habitable. 
It is not to be imagined how many noble ſeats and dwellings in this na- 


A 
take up their nouriſhment from the earth in the ſame manner that the laQeal veſſels 
abſorb the nutriment from the inteſtines ; and as the oily and watery parts of our food 
are perfectly united into a milky liquor, by means of the ſpittle, pancreatic juice, and 
bile, before they enter the lacteals, we have all the reaſon imaginable to keep up the 
analogy, and ſuppoſe that the oleaginous and watery parts of the ſoil are alſo incorpo» 
rated, previous to their being taken up by the abſorbing veſſels of the plant. To form 
a perfect judgment of this, we muſt reflect that every ſoil, in a ſtate of nature, has in 
itſelf a quantity of abſorbent earth, ſufficient to incorporate its inherent oil and water; 
but when we load it with fat manures, it becomes eſſentially neceſſary to beſtow upon 
it, at the ſame time, ſomething to aſſimilate the parts. Lime, ſoap-aſhes, kelp, mar], 
and all the alkaline ſubſtances, perform that office. In order to render this operation 
viſible to the ſenſes : Diſſolve one drachm of Ruſſia pot-aſh in four ounces of water; 
then add one ſpoonful of oil. Shake the mixture, and it will inſtantly become an uni- 
form maſs of a whitiſh colour, adapted to all the purpoſes of vegetation. This eaſy 
and familiar experiment is a juſt repreſentation of what happens after the operation of 
Burn-baking, and conſequently may be conſidered as a confirmation of the hypotheſis 
advanced. Let us attend to the proceſs. The ſward being reduced to aſhes, a fixed 
alkaline ſalt is produced, The moiſture of the atmoſphere ſoon reduces that ſalt into 
a fluid ſtate, which, mixing with the ſoil, brings about an union of the oily and wa- 


tery parts, in the manner demonſtrated by the experiment. When the under ſtratum 
cConſiſts of a rich vegetable mould, the effects of Burn-baking will be laſting: But 
when the ſoil happens to be thin and poor, the firſt crop frequently ſuffers before. it 


arrives at maturity. The farmer, therefore, who is at the expence of paring and burn- 
ing a thin ſoil, ſhould beſtow upon it a portion of rotten dung, or ſhambles manure, 
before the aſhes are ſpread, in order to ſupply the dehciency of oily particles. In con- 
ſequence of this prudent management, the crop will be ſupported, during its growth, 
and the land will be preſerved in health and vigour. Hitherto I have conſidered 
plants as nouriſhed by their roots. I ſhall now take a view of them as nouziſhed by 
their leaves. An attention to this part of the vegetable ſyſtem is eſſentially neceſſary. 


Vegetables that have a ſucculent leaf, ſuch as vetches, peaſe, beans, and buck-wheat, - 
draw a great part of their nouriſhment from the air, and on that account impoveriſh | 


the ſoil leſs than wheat, oats, barley, or rye, the leaves of which are of a firmer texture. 
Rape and hemp are oil-bearing plants, and, conſequently, impoveriſhers of the ſoil ; 
but the former leſs ſo than the latter, owing to the greater ſucculency of its leaf. 


The leaves of all kinds of grain are ſucculent for a time, during which period the 


plants take little from the earth ; but as ſoon as the ear begins to be formed, they 
ioſetheir ſoftneſs, and diminiſh in their attractive power. The radical fibres are then 
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tion of ours (to all appearance well ſituated) are for all that unhealthful, 
by reaſon of ſore grove or hedge-rows of antiquated dotard trees (nay, 
ſometimes a ſingle tuft only, eſpecially the falling autumnal leaves ne- 
glected to be taken away) filling the air with muſty and noxious exhala- 


F 
more vigorouſly employed in extracting the oily particles of the earth, for the nouriſh- 
ment of the ſeed, | 

Vegetables being fixed to a place, have few offices to perform, An Increaſe of 
body and maturation of their ſeed, ſeems all that is required of them. For theſe pur- 
poſes, Providence has wiſely beſtowed upon them organs of a wonderful mechaniſm, 
The anatomical inveſtigation of theſe organs, is the only rational method of arriving 
at any certainty concerning the laws of the vegetable ceconomy. Upon this ſubject 
Dr. Hales judiciouſly obſerves, „That as the growth and preſervation of vegetable 
<« life is promoted and maintained, as in animals, by the very plentiful and regular 
« motion of their fluids, which are the vehicles ordained by nature to carry nutriment , 
« to every part, it is therefore reaſonable to hope that in them alſo, by the ſame me- 
c thod of enquiry, conſiderable diſcoveries may in time be made, there being, in 
c“ many reſpeCts, a great analogy between plants and animals.“ 

The ſeed of a plant, after it has dropt from the ovarium, may be conſidered as an 
impregnated ovum, within which the embryo plant is ſecurely lodged. In a few 
days after it has been committed to the earth, we may diſcern the rudiments of the fu- 
ture plant, Every part appears to exiſt in miniature, The nutritive juices of the 
ſoil inſinuate themſelves between the original particles of the plant, and bring about 
an extenſion of its parts. This is what is called the growth of the vegetable body. 
With regard to this increaſe by addition and extenſion, there ſeems to be a great ana- 
logy between the animal and vegetable kingdoms. I have alteady endeavoured to 
prove that oily particles conſtitute the chief nouriſhment of plants and animals ; and 
as I apprehend that much depends upon a proper inveſtigation of the ſubject, I ſhall 
occaſionally introduce ſome other proofs in ſupport of my opinion. Every one knows 
that animals, inſtead of being ftrengthened, are infeebled by a ſupply of improper 
nouriſhment, It is the ſame thing with regard to vegetables ; but with this difference, 
that animals refuſe whatever is improper, while vegetables, from their paſhve nature, 
muſt be content with what we give them,—— The impregnated ovum of every ant- 
mal, after it has paſſed down the Fallopian tube, and fixed itſelf to the bottom, or ſide 
of the uterus, is found to contain the tender embryo within two membranes called 
Chorion and Amnion. In this ſituation the embryo could. not long ſubfiſt without a 
fupply of nouriſhment. Nature has therefore beſtowed upon it a placenta and umbi- 
lical cord, through which the blood and juices of the mother are tranſmitted , for its 
preſervation and increaſe. Seeds are diſpoſed by Providence nearly in the ſame man- 
ner. They have two coverings, anſwering to the Chotion and Aranion; and two 
lobes which perform the office of the placenta, Theſe lobes conſtitute the body of 
the ſeed, and, in the farihactous kinds, they are the flour of the grain, Innumerzble 
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tions, which being ventilated by glades cut through them, for paſſage of 
the ſtagnant vapours, have been cured of this evil, and recovered their 
reputation. | 


But to return to where we left: Water in this action, imbibed with 
ſuch matter, applicable to every ſpecies of plants and vegetables, does not, 


NU I: 

ſmall veſſels run through the ſubſtance of the lobes, which, uniting as they approach 
the ſeminal plant, form a ſmall cord to be inſerted into the body of the germ. Thro' 
it the nutriment ſupplied by the placenta, or lobes, is conveyed for the preſervation 
and increaſe of the embryo plant. In order that I may be clearly underſtood, it will 
be neceſſary to obſerve, that the lobes of farinaceous grains are fixed in the earth : 
They are therefore improperly termed ſeminal leaves, being rather the placenta, or 
cotyledons of the plant, On the contrary, vegetables that have an oily ſeed, as rape, 
hemp, line, and turnip, carry their lobes upward, and ſpread them upon the ſurface, 
in the form of broad leaves. Theſe, though they perform the office of a placenta, are 
properly ſeminal leaves; and to this diſtinction I ſhall adhere. Plate 1. Fig. 1. repre- 
ſents the body, or placenta, of a bean, with its germ, radicle, umbilical cord, and ra- 
mifications. a. The germ. 5. The body, or placenta, with the umbilical cord 
and ramifications. c. The radicle. Fig. 3. repreſents the placenta, or ſeed-leaves, 
of a turnip, with its radicle and germ. a. The germ. 5. The placenta, or ſeed- 
leaves. c. The radicle. Fig. 2. repreſents the germ of a grain of wheat, with its root 
and capſule, containing the milky juice for the nouriſhment of the tender plant. 
a. The origin of the crown from whence the ſecond roots ſpring. 5. The pipe of 
communication between the firſt roots and the crown, which in this early ſtage of the 
plant is covered with a membranous ſheath, c. The grain with its firſt roots. As 
ſoon as the coronal, or ſpring root, puts out, the pipe of communication throws off its 
covering, and appears naked as in Fig. 4. 5.— Regarding theſe two kinds of roots, 
the ceconomy of nature is wonderful. The ſeminal root, lying deep, nouriſhes the 
tender plant during the ſeverity of the winter; but when the ſpring comes on, and it 
is neceſſary that the plant ſhould advance in ſize, the coronal root then ſhoots forth 
and ſpreads its fibres juſt within the ſurface, where the land is always the richeſt, 
When the ſeed happens to be buried very deep, nature lengthens the pipe of commu- 
nication, and on no account will form the crown, from whence the ſpring roots are 
ſent forth, till the ſurface is obtained. Fig. 4. To illuſtrate the ſubject of vegeta- 
tion, let us take a view of what happens to a bean after it has been committed to the 
earth, In a few days, ſooner or later, according to the temperature of the weather 
and diſpoſition of the ſoil, the external coverings open at one end, and diſcloſe to the 
naked eye part of the placenta, or body of the grain. This ſubſtance conſiſts of two 
lobes, between which the ſeminal plant is ſecurely lodged. Soon after the opening of 
the membranes, a ſharp-pointed body appears. This is the root. By a kind of prin- 
ciple, which ſeems to carry with it ſome appearance of inſtinct, it ſeeks a paſſage down- 
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as we affirmed, operate to the full extent and perfection of what 1t gives 
and contributes of neceſſary and conſtituent matter, without the ſoil and 


NO. . 

wards, and fixes itſelf into the ſoil, At this period the root is a {ſmooth and poliſhed 
body, and perhaps has but little power to abſorb any thing from the earth, for the nu- 
triment of the germ. The two lobes now begin to ſeparate, and the germ, with its 
leaves, may plainly be diſcovered. As the germ increaſes in ſize, the lobes are further 
ſeparated, and the tender leaves being cloſely joined, puſh themſelves forward in the 
form of a wedge. Theſe leaves take a contrary direction to the root. Influenced by 
the ſame miraculous inſtinct, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, they ſeek a paſſage 
upward, which having obtained, they lay aſide their wedge- like form, and ſpread them- 
ſelves in a horizontal direction, as being the beſt adapted for receiving the rains and 
dews. The radicle, every hour increaſing in fize and vigour, puſhes itſelf deeper into 
the earth, from which it now draws ſome nutritive particles. At the ſame time the 
leaves of the germ, being of a ſucculent nature, aſſiſt the plant, by attracting from the 
atmoſphere ſuch particles as their tender veſſels are fit to convey. T heſe particles, how- 
ever, are of a watery kind, and have not in their own nature a ſufficiency of nutriment 
for the increaſing plant. Vegetables and animals, during their tender ſtates, require a 
large ſhare of balmy nouriſhment. As ſoon as an animal is brought into life, the 
milk of its mother is ſupplied in a liberal ſtream, while the tender germ ſeems only 
to have the crude and watery juices of the earth for its ſupport. In that, however, 
we are deceived, The author of nature, with equal eye, watches over the infancy 
of all his works. The animal enjoys the milky humour of its parent. The vegeta- 
ble lives upon a ſimilar fluid, though differently ſupplied. For its uſe the farinaceous 
lobes are melted down into a milky juice, which, as leng as it laſts, is conveyed to 
the tender plant by means of innumerable ſmall veſſels, which are ſpread through the 
ſubſtance of the lobes. Theſe veſlels cnter the body of the germ, and perform the office 
of an umbilical cord, Without this ſupply of balmy liquor, the plant muſt inevitably 
have periſhed, its root being then too ſmall to abſorb a 8 of food, and its body 
too weak to aſſimilate it into nouriſhment. How beautiful is the reſemblance between 
this and the imagery of Lucretius ! _ 

Hinc ubi quæque loci regio opportuna dabatur, 

Creſcebant uteri terre radicibus apti : 

Quos ubi tempore maturo patefecerat aetas 

Infantum fugiens humorem, auraſque petiſſens, 

Convertebat ibi natura foramina terræ, 

Et ſuccum venis cogebat fundere apertis 

Conſimilem lactis; ſicut nunc fœmina quæque 

Cum peperit, dulci repletur lacte, quod omnis 
Impetus in mammas convertitur ille alimenti. Lib. v. 1. $07. 


Turnips, and all th e of Braſſicas, in oppoſition to the leguminous and farina- 
c20us plants, ſpread their ſeminal leaves upon the ſurface. Theſe 
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temper of the climate co-operate, which otherwiſe retards both the 
growth and ſubſtance of what the earth produces, ſenſibly altering their 
qualities, if ſome friendly and genial heat be wanting to exert the prolific 
virtue: This we find, that the hot and warmer regions produce the talleſt 


E 


the oil of the ſeed, which, when diluted by the moiſture of the atmoſphere, forms an 


emulſion of the moſt nouriſhing quality. How ſimilar is this juice to the milk of 
animals! On account of its ſweetneſs, the ſeminal leaves are greedily devoured by the 
fly. This demonſtrably proves that oil conſtitutes the nouriſhment of plants in their 
tender ſtate; and, by a fair inference, we may ſuppoſe that it alſo nouriſhes them as 
they advance in growth. A grain of wheat, as ſoon as the germ has made its appear- 
ance, ſhews the milky liquor to the naked eye; bat the umbilical cord, with its ra- 
mifications, can only be diſcovered by the aſſiſtance of the niceſt glaſſes. As the plant 
increaſes in ſize, the balmy juice diminiſhes, till at laſt it is quite exhauſted. The 
umbilical cord then dries up, and the external covering of the grain appears con- 
nected to the root in the form of a ſhrivelled bag. See plate 1. Fig. 4. c.—Here is no 
mortality : From the moment that the ſeed is lodged in its parent earth, the vegeta- 
tive ſoul begins its operations, and, in one continued miracle, proves the wiſdom and 
It is worthy of obſervation, that farinaceous ve- 
getables and oviparous animals are nouriſhed, in their tender ſtates, nearly in the ſame 
manner. We have already ſeen that the embryo plant is ſupported by the farina melt- 


ed down into a milky liquor, and conveyed into its body by means of an umbilical. 
cord, at a time when the radicle was unable to ſupply a ſufficiency of nutriment. An 
oviparous animal, from the time that it is brought into light, ſeems to receive all its 


nouriſhment from without. This, however, is only an appearance: The yolk of the 
egg, remaining intire during incubation, is received into the body of the animal, and, 
in a manner ſimilar to the paſſage of the milky juice of the vegetable, is lowly con- 
veyed into the veſſels of the tender chick. Thus a ſweet nouriſhment is prepared at 
a time when neither the induſtry of the animal, nor the attention of its mother, could 
have procured a ſufficient ſupply.-How beautiful are the general laws of Providence | 
The more we explore them, the more we have cauſe for wonder and aſtoniſhment : 
Every thing is wiſely diſpoſed ; nothing is fortuitous ; all is order, regularity, and 
wiſdom ; | 

Was every faultering tongue of man, 

Almighty Father! ſilent in thy praiſe, 

Thy works themſelves would raiſe a general voice, 

Ev'n in the depths of ſolitary woods, 

By human foot untrod ; proclaim thy power, 

And to the quire celeſtial TRHEE reſound, 

Th' eternal cauſe, ſupport, and end of all, 
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and goodlieſt trees and plants, in ſtature and other properties far exceed. 
ing thoſe of the ſame ſpecies, born in the cold North; ſo as what is a giant 
in the one, becomes a pumilo, and, in compariſon, but a ſhrubby dwarf 
in the other; deficient of that active ſpirit, which elevates and ſpreads its 
prolific matter and continual ſupplies without check, and is the cauſe of 
the leaves deſerting the branches, whilſt thoſe trees and plants of the more 
benign climate are clad in perennial verdure and thoſe herbaceous 
plants, which with us in the hotteſt ſeaſons hardly perfect their ſeeds be- 
fore winter, require to be near their genial beds and nurſe, and ſometimes 
the artificial heat of the hot-bed. Laſtly, to all this I would add that other 
chearful vehicle, light, which the gloomy and torpent North is ſo many 
months deprived of, the too long ſecluſion whereof is injurious to our ex- 
otics kept in the confervatories ; ſince however tempered with heat, and 
duly refreſhed, they grow ſickly, and languiſh without the admiſſion of 
light as well as air, as I have frequently found“. 


rr. 

* If any number of plants are placed in pots in a room which only admits the 
light by a ſingle hole, the ſtems will incline, or dire& themſelves towards that ſide. 
In thick foreſts, the young trees always lean to the fide where the light penetrates. 
The new ſhoots of an eſpalier detach themſelves from the wall which robs them of the 
air, the ſun, and the light, Tt is in queſt of the ſame excellent gifts of nature, that 
the lateral branches of trees, abandoning the direction of the ſtem, ſpread and extend 
themſelves in a direction parallel to the foil, even when planted on a declivity. 


Trunks are not, however, the only parts of plants which direct their courſe towards 


the air and the light of the ſun. There are flowers, which, quitting their perpen- 
dicular direction, preſent their ſurface directly to that luminous body, and follow it in 


its diurnal courſe. This ſort of motion has been called by ſome writers, NuTa- 


TION z and the plants which are ſubject to it, have been termed Heliotrope ; that is, 
turning with the ſun. The ſtory of the ſun- flower, in Ovid's Metamorphoſes, is con-- 
armed by daily obſervation, "Thomſon beautifully deſcribes its affection: | 


But one, the lofty follower of the ſun, 
Sad when he ſets, ſhuts up her yellow leaves, 


Drooping all night; and, when he warm returns, 
Points her enamour'd boſom to his ray. 


Moſt of the diſcous flowers, by ſome power unknown to us, 
courſe. They attend him to his evening retreat, 


morning with the ſame conſtant and unerring lay, 
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follow the ſun in his 
and meet his riſing luſtre in the 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the Seminary and of Tranſplanting. 


SEMINARY x, 2 I Vineam vel Arbuſtum conſtituere volet, Seminaria prius facere de- 


, bebit, was the precept of Columella, (de Arb. cap. 1.) ſpeaking of 
vineyards and fruit- trees; and doubtleſs we cannot purſue a better courſe 
for the-propagation of timber-trees : For though it ſeem but a trivial de- 


ſign, that one ſhould make a nurſery of foreſters; yet it is not to be 


imagined, without the experience of it, what prodigious numbers a very 
ſmall ſpot of ground, well cultivated, and deſtined for this purpoſe, would 
be able to furniſh towards the ſending forth of yearly colonies into all the 
raked quarters of a Lordſhip or Demeſne ; being, with a pleaſant in- 
duſtry, liberally diſtributed amongſt the tenants, and. diſpoſed of about 
the hedge-rows, and other waſte and uncultivated places for timber, 
thelter, fuel, and ornament, to an incredible advantage. This being a 


cheap and laudable work, of ſo much pleaſure in the execution, and ſa 


certain a profit in the event when once well done, (for, as I affirmed, 
a very ſmall plantarium, or nurſery, will, in a few years, ſtock a vaſt 
extent of ground) hath made me ſometimes in admiration at the univerſal 
negligence ; as ell as raiſed my admiration, that feeds and plants of ſuch 
different kinds, ſhould, like fo many tender babes and infants, ſuck and 


thrive at the ſame breaſts; though there are ſome indeed will not ſo well 


proſper in company, requiring peculiar juices: But this niceneſs is more 
conſpicuous in flowers, and the herbaceous offspring, than in foreſters, 
Which require only diligent weeding and frequent cleanſing, till they are 
able to ſhift for themſelves ; and as their veſſels enlarge and introſume 
more copious nouriſhment, they often ſtarve their neighbours. 


2, Having therefore made choice of ſuch ſeeds as you would fow, by 
taxing and gathering them in their juſt ſeaſon, that is, when dropping 
ripe, and as has been ſaid, from fair thriving trees, and found out ſome 
fit place of ground, well fenced, reſpecting the ſouth-eaſt, rather than 
the full ſouth, and well protected from the north and weſt, let it be bro- 
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ken up the winter before you ſow, to mellow it; eſpecially if it be a clay, Cray. II. 
and then the furrow ſhould be made deeper, or ſo at leaſt as you would © 


prepare it for wheat : Or you may trench it with the ſpade, by which 
means it will the eaſier be cleanſed of whatſoever may obſtruct the putting 
forth, and inſinuating of the tender roots. 


Qui ſerere ingenuum volet agrum, 
Liberat arva prius fruticibus; 
Falce rubos, filicemque reſecat. Born. lib. in. Met. 1. 


He that for wood his field would ſow, 


Muſt clear it of the ſhrubs that grow; 
Cut brambles up, and the fern mow. 


Having given it a ſecond ſtirring, immediately before you ſow, caſt and 
diſpoſe it into rills, or ſmall narrow trenches, of four or five inches deep, 
and in even lines, at two feet interval, for the more commodio us runcation, 
hawing, and dreſſing the trees: Into theſe furrows, about the new, or in- 
creaſing moon, throw your Oak, Beech, Aſh, Nuts, all the glandiferous 
ſeeds, maſt and key-bearing kinds, ſo as they lie not too thick, and then 
cover them very well with a rake, or fine-toothed harrow, as they do for 
peaſe : Or, to be more accurate, you may ſet them as they do beans, 
eſpecially the Nuts and Acorns, and that every ſpecies by themſelves, for 
the Roboraria, Glandaria, Ulmaria, &c. which 1s the better way *: This 
is to be done at the latter end of October, for the autumnal ſowing, and 
in the lighter ground about February, for the vernal. For other ſemina- 


S | 

*The moſt natural, direct, and general way of raiſing trees and plants is from 
ſeeds. In order to this, proper ſoils muſt be prepared for them, as ſuitable as poſlible 
to their reſpective natures; and when the ground is ready, and well furniſhed with 
the embryo plants, it is properly and ſignificantly called the Seminary. Its ſituation 
ſhould be as near the nurſery as poſlible z and. as it is of the utmoſt conſequence to 
preſerve the young plants from being cropped by hares in the winter, the ground ſhould 
be fenced round with pales of a ſufficient height. In the beginning of winter let the 
land be trenched about two ſpits deep, working the ſward to the bottom; and during 
the ſpring, the ſurface ſhould be carefully kept clear from weeds. About Midſum- 
mer, unleſs the ſoil be very rich, let ſome rotten dung be ſpread over the ſurface, after 
which it ſhould again be trenched. By this ſecond operation the rotten ſwarth will be 
brought to the top, and the ſoil will put on a mellow appearance. From Midſum- 
mer to September the ground ſhould be kept clear of weeds ; and zuſt before the ſeeds 
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tions in general, ſome divide the ſpring in three parts, the beginning, 
middle, and end; and the like of the autumn, both for ſowing and plant- 
ing, and accordingly prepare for the work ſuch nurſery furniture as ſeems 


moſt agreeable to the ſeaſon : 


Proinde nemus ſparſa cures de glande parandum : 
Sed tamen ante tuo mandes quam ſemina campo, 
Ipſe tibi duro robuſtus vomere foſſor 
Omne ſolum ſubigat late, explanetque ſubactum. 
Cumque novus fiſſo primum de germine ramus 
Findit humum, rurſus ferro verſanda bicorni 
Conſita vere novo tellus, cultuque frequenti 
Exercenda, herbæ circum ne forte nocentes 
Proveniant, germenque ipſum radicibus urant. 
Nec cultu campum cunctantem urgere frequenti, 
Et ſaturare fimo pudeat, ſi forte reſiſtat 
Culturæ: nam triſtis humus ſuperanda colendo eſt. 


RAPINUS, 


Then ſee your hopeful grove with Acorns fown ; 
But e'er your ſeed into the field be thrown, 

With crooked plow firſt let the luſty ſwain 
Break up, and ſtubborn clods with harrow plane : 
Then, when the ſtem appears, to make it bare, 
And lighten the hard earth with hough, prepare : 
Hough in the ſpring, nor frequent culture fail, 
Leſt noxious weeds o'er the young wood prevail. 
To barren ground with toil large manure add; 
Good huſbandry will force a Soil that's bad, 


Note, that ſix buſhels of Acorns will ſow or plant an acre at one foot's 
diſtance: And if you mingle amongſt the Acorns the ſeeds of Geniſta 


Gr 
are committed to it, it ſnould again be trenched, which will effectually produce an 
uniform mixture of all the parts. This being done, let the ground be levelled, and 


the beds laid out for the different purpoſes, reſerving proper portions for the reception 


of ſuch ſeeds as muſt be ſown in ſpring. 
A very judicious planter has recommended to me the following method of making 
a Seminary, Trench the ground in November eighteen inches deep, if the ſoil will 
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l | b g ile Cray. II. 
Spinoſa, or Furze, they will come up without any damage, and for a while 
dne ſufficient fence, and will be killed by the ſhade of the young Oak- 9 


lings, before they become able to do them any prejudice. 


One rule I muſt not omit, that you caſt no ſeeds into the earth whilſt it 
either actually rains, or that it be over ſobbed, till moderately dry. 


To this might ſomething be expected concerning the watering of our 
Seminaries and new Plantations; which indeed require ſome uſeful di- 
rections, eſpecially in that you do by hand. Pour it not with too great a 
ſtream on the ſtem of the plant, which waſhes and drives away the mould 
from the roots and fibres ;- but at ſuch diſtance as it may percolate into 
the earth, and carry its virtue to them, with a ſhallow excavation, or cir- 
cular baſin, about the ſtalk ; and which may be defended from being too 


. | 

admit of it; but where the ſtaple is too thin, one foot will be ſufficient, in which caſe 
the ſward muſt be pared off very thin, and laid in the bottom of the trench. The fol- 
lowing year let this land be cultivated with a crop of cabbages, turnips, or rape, which 
muſt be eat off by ſheep. After this a common digging will be ſufficient, previous to 
its being formed into beds for the reception of the ſeeds, It will be neceſſary to remark 
upon this mode of preparation, that the urine of ſheep is conſidered as one of the moſt 
cheriſhing manures for all plants raiſed in a Seminary, 

The Seminary being now ready, it follows that the planter ſhould be inſtructed in 
the manner of ſowing and raiſing the ſeeds of foreſt-trees ; and as Bradley, Miller, Han- 
bury, and Weſton have publiſhed uſeful directions upon this head, I flatter myſelf 


that I ſhall be thought right in tranſcribing their authorities for the manner of raiſing 
the following trees from ſeed. 


— 0A K. 
The Oak, the Pride and Glory of the Foreſt, is a native of this country, and ſuits 


itſe]f to all ſorts of ſoils. It is of flow growth; but its cultivation is of the utmoſt 


conſequence to this nation. In order to raiſe this tree, let the acorns be procured 


from ſtraight thriving trees, when they are full ripe and begin to fall. In February 
or March (or in October, if autumnal ſowing be more agreeable) prepare the bed: 
| four feet wide; rake the earth out into the alleys two inches deep, and draw lines 
acroſs the bed at four inches aſunder with a ſharp-pointed ſtick ; on theſe lines la 
acorns at about two inches diſtance from each other ; when the bed is finiſhed, preſs 
the ſeeds gently down with the back of the ſpade to keep them in their places, then 
ſpread the earth over them two inches thick, and rake the beds even 
planted in rows four inches aſunder, a two-inch hoe can paſs 
hurting the plants, by which the weeds are more eaſil 
earth ſo much will cauſe the plants 


y the 


by their being 
betwixt the rows without 
y deſtroyed, and the ſtirring the 
to grow the more, which adyantage is loſt if they 
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ſuddenly exhauſted and drunk up by the ſun, and akon away before it 
grow mouldy. The tender ſtems and branches ſhould yet be more gently 
refreſhed, leſt the too intenſe rays of the ſun darting on them, cauſe them 
to wither, as we ſee in our fibrous flower-roots newly ſet: In the mean time, 
for the more ample young plantations of foreſt and other trees, I ſhould 
think the hydraulic engine called the Quench fire, (deſcribed in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, number 128.) might be made very uſeful], if rightly 
managed, and not too violently pointed againſt any ſingle trees, but ſo 
exalted and directed, as the ſtream being ſpread, the water might fall on 
the ground like drops of rain ; which I ſhould much prefer before the 
barrels and tumbral way. Rain, river, or pond-waters, reſerved in tubs 
or ciſterns, ſimple or enriched, and abroad in the ſun, ſhould be fre- 
quently ſtirred, and kept from ſtagnation. 


3. Your plants beginning now to peep, ſhould be earthed up, and com- 
forted a little, eſpecially after breaking of the greater froſts, and when 


A ; 
are ſown broadcaſt. It will be neceſſary to place ſome traps in the alleys to catch the 
mice, particularly after autumnal ſowing ; the crows alſo are very fond of acorns ; 


therefore it will be proper to guard againſt theſe enemies, or all your labour will be 


loſt.—For two years the plants may remain in the ſeed-bed, with only the care of weed- 
ing them conſtantly in ſummer, and ſpreading alittle freſh earth and aſhes among them 
againſt the winter. They muſt then be tranſplanted, in March or October, either 
where they are to remain, or elſe into the nurſery ; if into the nurſery, it muſt be in 
rows two feet and a half aſunder, and each tree at eighteen inches diſtance, where they 


muſt be conſtantly hoed, and the ground dug between them before winter, till they are 
planted out for timber, 


— EL. M. 
The Wych Elm is the only one that ripens its ſeeds well in this country. The 
ſeed muſt be gathered the beginning of June, laid in a dry place for a few days, and 
then it will be fit to ſow. After having formed the beds four feet wide, rake out the 


earth, about two inches deep, and fift it into the beds again, except leaving about half 


an inch of it to cover the ſeeds ; rake it level again, and flat it a little with the. back of 
the ſpade, then ſow the ſeeds, and ſift the remaining earth over them. When you have 
fown the ſeeds, the beds muſt be hooped, and covered with mats to ſcreen them from 
the ſun; but when it rains, take them off; and if it be very dry weather, the beds 
muſt be frequently and gently watered. In about a month, many of the young plants 
will appear; towards September the mats may be taken away, but before winter the 
beds muſt be well weeded, and a quarter of an inch of aſhes ſifted over them. In ſpring 
the reſt will appear, and during the ſummer they muſt be conſtantly weeded, nes 
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the ſwelling mould 1s apt to ſpue them forth ; but when they are about an Chap. II. 
inch above ground, you may, in a moiſt ſeaſon, draw them up where they ———— 
are too thick, and ſet them immediately in other lines or beds prepared 

for them; or you may plant them in double foſſes, where they may abide 

for good and all, and to remain till they are of a competent ſtature to be 
tranſplanted ; where they ſhould be ſet at ſuch diſtances as their ſeveral 

kinds require: but if you draw them only for the thinning of your Se- 

minary, prick them into ſome empty beds (or a plantarium purpoſely de- 

Gened) at one foot interval, leaving the reſt at two or three. 


NGT 8. 
watered in dry weather, and have ſome earth ſifted over them. The February following 
they muſt be taken out of the ſeed-bed and planted in rows three feet aſunder, and each 
plant at eighteen inches diſtance, where they are to remain with the uſual care of dig- 
ging between the rows, and hoeing the weeds in ſummer. 


* A. 4. 2 
En DI 
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| BEECH, 
Gather a ſufficient quantity of maſt, about the middle of September, when it begins 
to fall; ſpread it upon a mat, in an airy place, for ſix days, to dry; and after that 
you may either proceed to ſowing it immediately, or you may put it up in bags, in order 
to ſow it nearer the ſpring ; which method I would rather adviſe, as it will keep very 
well, and there will be leſs danger of having it deſtroyed by mice or other vermin, 
2 by which kinds of animals theſe ſeeds are greatly reliſned. The ground being ready 
for the ſeeds, line your beds out four feet wide, with alleys a foot and a half or 
two feet broad, for this is the propereſt width for raiſing the ſeeds of all ſorts of foreſt- 
trees; let the earth be raked out of each bed, one inch deep; and, after having le- 
velled the bottom, and gently tapped it down with the ſpade, ſow the ſeeds all over 
it, even and regular ; then tap them down with the back of the ſpade, and cover them 4 
over with mould an inch deep. Inthe ſpring of the year, many of the plants will 
make their appearance, whilſt others will not come up till the following ſpring. After 
they have been two years in the ſeminary, they muſt be planted in the nurſery way 
on ſome double-dug ground. The rows ſhould be two feet and a half aſunder, and 
the plants at eighteen inches diſtance in the rows. The rows ought to be kept clean 


of weeds in the ſummer, and dug between every winter. Here they may remain til] 
they are to be planted out for continuance, 
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Procure the keys from healthy young thriving trees in October or November ; rake 

ſome of the earth off intq, the alleys, to lower the bed about an inch; ſow the keys 

n moderately thick, then throw the earth back again lightly with a ſpade, or elſe ſift it 
+441 over them, an inch thick, and rake it level. In ſpring, with a very ſmall light iron 
0 rake, (the teeth about one inch aſunder) rake off the moſs, pull up the weeds, and ſift a 
little earth over them again, They will want no other care the firſt year, except weed- 
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4. When your ſeedlings have ſtood thus till June, beſtow a flight dig- 
ging upon them, and ſcatter a little mungy half-rotten litter, fern, bean- 
haume, or old leaves among them, to preſerve the roots from ſcorching, 
and to entertain the moiſture; and then in March following (by which 
rime it will be quite conſumed, and very mellow) you ſhall chop it all 
into the earth, and mingle it together : Continue this proceſs for two or 
three years ſucceſſively, for till then the ſubſtance of the kernel will hardly 
be ſpent in the plant, which is of main import; but then (and that the 


ſtature of your young imps invite) you may plant them forth, carefully 
taking up their roots, and cutting the ſtem within an inch of the ground, 


NUN XT S. 


ing. The ſecond ſpring, in the firſt open weather in February, take off yery gently 
the earth as before, ſift freſh over them, about half an inch thick, and in March and 


April the young plants will appear in plenty. During the ſummer they muſt be con- 


ſtantly weeded, and in very dry weather, now and then watered; in October weed 


them again, and ſift ſome coal-aſhes half an inch thick over them; but if the heavy 


rains in the ſummer have laid the roots bare, it will be neceſſaty to ſift a little earth 


amongſt them firſt. No perſons, unleſs they have praiſed this method of ſifting 
earth and aſhes over their ſeedling plants before winter, can conceive the advantage 


they receive from it; it ſtrengthens the ſtems, prevents moſs from growing amongſt 


them, and ſecures them from being turned out of the gtound by the froſt. The next 


ſpring prepare ſome beds fix feet wide, with a path of two feet betwixt each; plant 
all of a fize in each bed, at one foot ſquare, firſt ſhortening the tap- roots and alſo the 
ſide ones; in this bed they muſt remain for two years, hoeing the ground when any 
weeds appear, and againſt winter ſprinkling a few aſhes amongſt them, — After 
ſtanding at this diſtance for two years, they will want removing ; they muft then be 
planted out into your nurſery, in rows three feet aſunder, and each plant at one foot 
diſtance, where they are to remain till they are wanted for planting out for good; 
but obſerve to keep the weeds conſtantly down when ſmall, for then a labourer with a 
Dutch hoe can clean near half an acre in a day, and your trees will thrive amazingly 
by ſuch a practice. 

As the Aſh keys do not make their appearance till the ſecond fpring, ſome perſons re- 
commend them to be bedded in dry mould, and treated in the manner of haws. This 
method has ſome apparent advantages. In general the keys are ſown too thick, which 
makes the plants come up tall and weak; a practice much to be condemned. 


has 


LARCH. 

In the winter let a ſufficient quantity of cones be procured, and kept till the ſpring 
of the year. Juſt before ſowing, let them be opened or torn into four quarters by a 
knife, the point of which muſt be thruſt exactly down the centre, ſo that the ſeeds in 
their reſpective places may not be damaged. Formerly, great pains were beſtowed in 
getting at the ſeeds, by cutting off the ſcales of the cones ſingly, and letting the ſeeds 
drop. This occaſioned great expence to thoſe who wanted a quantity of ſeeds; fo 
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(if the kind, of which hereafter, ſuffer the knife) ſet them where they are 
to continue: If thus you reduce them to the diſtance of forty feet, the 
intervals may be planted with Aſh, which may be felled either for poles or 
timber, without the leaſt prejudice to the Oak: Some repeat the cutting, 
we ſpake of, the ſecond year, and after March (the moon decreaſing) recut 
them at half a foot from the ſurface, and then meddle with them no more : 
But this (if the proceſs be not more ſevere than needs) muſt be done with 
a very ſharp inſtrument, and with care, leſt you violate and unſettle the 
root; which is likewiſe to be practiſed upon all thoſe which you did not 
tranſplant, unleſs you find them very thriving trees; and then it ſhall 


O 5 8. 

that it is now wholly laid aſide, for the more eaſy method of opening them with knives, 
and then threſhing them. A certain price is generally allowed per thouſand to the poor 
for opening them, When a ſufficient quantity is opened, they ſhould be threſhed in a 
room, which will divide the ſcales, and diſlodge the ſeeds, without injuring many of 
them. Three thouſand cones will generally produce about a pound of good feeds. The 
£ones being ſufficiently broken, and the ſeeds threſhed out, they ſhould be winnowed 
or ſieved, to have clear ſeeds ; after which they will be ready for ſowing in April. 
Let the ſeminary conſiſt of a ſpot of fine light earth, and let the ſeeds be ſown in beds 
a quarter of an inch deep. After the plants have made their appearance, they ſhould 
be gently refreſhed with water in dry weather, and carefully kept clean of weeds during 
the whole ſummer. By the autumn they will not have ſhot more than an inch or two; 
and in ſpring they ſhould be pricked out in beds about three inches aſunder. The 
ſecond ſpring they muſt be taken out of theſe beds with care, and planted in the nurſe- 
ry in rows three feet aſunder, and the plants eighteen inches from each other ; and here 
they may remain until they are fit to plant out for good, which will be about the ſecond 
or third year after, When they grow well in the nurſery, I would adviſe them to be 
planted out where they are to continue, after having got two years ſtrength, for 
theſe trees always thrive beſt that are removed ſmall from the nurſery, if they are only 
of a ſufficient ſize not to be injured by the weeds, 


— C HESNVU Tx. 

Before you attempt planting any Cheſnuts, whether Foreign or Engliſh, put them 
into a tub of water, and let thoſe that ſwim be thrown away. The middle of F ebruary 
draw four drills along each bed at a foot diſtance and five inches deep; in theſe drills 
place the nuts at about four inches aſunder, and cover them well. When the plants 
appear, weed them very carefully, and if you make uſe of an hoe, it muſt be done 
with great care, for fear of hurting the tender bark; but if any weeds break off within 
the ground, a carpenter's chiſſel, about an inch broad, will be of great uſe in get- 
ting the roots up without damaging the plants. In this ſeminary they muſt ſtand 
two years, be well weeded and earthed up before winter, and then ſome aſhes ſpread 


F 2 
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ſuffice to prune off the branches, and ſpare the tops ; for this does not 
only greatly eſtabliſh your plants, by divefting the ſap to the roots, but 
likewiſe frees them from the injury and concuſſions of the winds, and 
makes them to produce handſome, ſtraight ſhoots, infinitely preferable to 
ſuch as are abandoned to nature and accident, without this diſcipline : By 
this means the Oak will become excellent timber, ſhooting into ſtraight 
and ſingle ſtems: The Cheſnut, Aſh, &c. multiply into poles, which 


) NO 7 
amoneft them. In February they will want tranſplanting into the nurſery (the ground 
being firſt double dug) in rows three feet aſunder, and each plant at eighteen inches 
diſtance; after they have remained there another year, cut them down to the ground, 
by which they will ſhoot very ſtrongly with handſome ſtraight ſtems, and overtake 
thoſe that have not undergone the ſame operation, Here they may remain four or 
five years, keeping them clean from weeds, and digging between the rows. 


WALNUT. | 
Having marked the trees that produce the fineſt nuts, either for thinneſs of ſhell 
or goodneſs of taſte, we muſt proceed to gather them when they begin to fall. But 


as collecting them by the hand would be tedious, they may be beat down by long 


poles prepared for that purpoſe. Having procured the quantity wanted, let them be 


preſerved, with their huſks on, in ſand, till the beginning of February, which is the 
time for planting them. This is to be done in the following manner: Let drills be 


made acroſs the ſeminary, at one foot aſunder, and about two inches and a half deep, 
and let the nuts be put into them at the diſtance of about four inches. In ſpring the 
young plants will come up. In this fituation they ſhould continue for two years, be- 
ing conſtantly kept clear of weeds; when they will be of a proper ſize to plant out 
in the nurſery, The ground ſhould be prepared, as has been always directed, by 
double digging; and the trees, having their tap-roots ſhortened, ſhould be planted 
therein, in rows two feet and a half aſunder, and at the diſtance of a foot and a half 
in the rows. Here they may remain, with the ſame culture as has been all along 
directed for the management of timber-trees, till they are of a proper ſize for planting 
out for good. —If they are deſigned for ſtandards to be planted in fields, &c. before 


they are taken out of the nurſery they ſhould be above the reach of cattle, which would 


otherwiſe wantonly break their leading ſhoots, though they do not care to eat them, 
on account of their extraordinary bitterneſs. They ought likewiſe to be removed 
with the greateſt caution, and the knife ſhould be very ſparingly applied to the roots. 
They muſt alſo be planted as ſoon as poſſible after taking up; and this work ſhould 
be always done ſoon after the fall of the leaf, in the manner that will be directed for 
planting out ſtandard timber-trees.—[f theſe trees are intended to form a wood, for 
which purpoſe they anſwer extremely well, I would adviſe to take them out of the nur- 
ſery when they are about three or four feet high, and to plant them about three yards 
aſunder ; and, after their heads begin to touch, they ſhould be thinned. By this 
means, theſe Jarge and branching trees will be drawn up, with beautiful ſtems, to a 
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you may reduce to ſtandards at pleaſure. To this I add, that as "7 Ee 7 Win 


ou make your ann | in 
the choiceſt ſtocks, the remainder will be improved by a due ſtirring and 


turning of the mould about their roots. 


N Orr. 
great height. At the laſt thinning of the trees, the ſtandards ſhould be left at about 
thirty feet diſtance: But if the owner expects to reap the benefit of the fruit, the 


diſtance ought to be ſeven or eight feet more, 


— LIM EF, — 

Procure the ſeeds from the red- twigged Lime, by beating them down with a pole in 
October; and ſpread them in a dry place for a few days before you ſow them: Prepare 
your beds four feet wide, and rake the earth out about an inch deep ; level the bed, 
and then ſow the ſeeds about an inch aſunder, preſſing them down gently with the 
back of the ſpade, and covering them. In ſpring they will appear, and muſt be con- 
ſtantly weeded, and watered a little in very dry weather; before winter, ſift ſome aſhes 
over them to deſtroy the moſs. The plants muſt remain in the ſeed-bed two years, 
and then they will be fit to plant out into the nurſery in rows two feet and a half aſun- 
der, and each tree at eighteen inches diſtance ; but before they are planted, ſhorten 
the roots a little, and cut off any ſide- branches. In this place they may remain for ſe- 
veral years, (for they will bear removing at any ſize) with hoeing the weeds down in 
ſummer, and digging between them every year ; but as you want them, it is better to 
take away every other tree, which, by giving more air, will increaſe the growth of 
thoſe that remain. 


| m— cx SE-CHESNUT, ä 

Put the nuts in a tub of water, and throw away all that ſwim ; plant them in the 
ſame manner as the other Cheſnuts, except that they are better put in the ground in 
October, for if they are kept till ſpring many will miſcarry. In ſpring they will ap- 
pear, and when one year old they muſt be taken up, the tap-roots ſhortened, and 
then planted in the nurſery, in rows three feet aſunder, and each plant at eighteen 
inches diſtance : but there is this difference from the other Cheſnuts, that theſe make 
their whole ſhoot in about three weeks or a month's time, and after that only increaſe 
in thickneſs ; therefore during that period it would certainly forward them to give the 
ground an hoeing, though it was dug in the ſpring; and if the beginning of May 
ſhould prove dry, which is ſometimes the caſe, it will be proper to give the plants a 
few gentle waterings.— Be careful not to prune theſe trees aſter they are planted, for 


they will not bear it ; and indeed their own beautiful natural ſhape indicates, that they 
want no aſſiſtance from art. 


In the autumn, when the keys are ripe, they may be gathered, and in a ſew days 
after ſown, as has been directed for the Aſh. In ſpring the plants will appear, and 


ual tranſplanting out of the nurſery, by drawing fort 
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Book I. But that none be diſcouraged, who may, upon ſome accident, be deſirous 
◻ of forced to tranſplant trees, where the partial or unequal ground does 
not afford ſufficient room or ſoil to make the pits equally capacious (and fo 

apt to nouriſh and entertain the roots, as where are no impediments) the 

worthy Mr. Brotherton, (whom we ſhall have occaſion to mention more 

than once in this treatiſe) ſpeaking of the increaſe and improvement of 

roots, tells us of a large Pinaſter, two feet and a half in diameter, and 


K 
make a ſhoot of about a foot and a half by the autumn following, if the ground of 
the ſeminary be tolerably good, and they are kept clean from weeds, The ſpring after 
( they come up, they ſhould be planted in the nurſery, in rows two feet and a half 
aſunder, and their diſtance in the rows muſt be one foot and a half. Here they may 
remain till they are big enough to plant out for good, with no further trouble than 
taking off unſightly ſide- branches, and digging between the rows. 


If a quantity of theſe trees are wanted, they may be raiſed in the ſame manner as 
the Sycamore, and managed accordingly. 


MULBERRY. 


This tree is propagated two ways; by ſeeds, and by layers. Where the former 


can be procured, it is the moſt expeditious way of raiſing great quantities; and who- 
ever has a correſpondence in the ſouth of France, or in Italy, may, through that 
channel, obtain them. Having the ſeeds ready, let a fine warm border of rich mellow 
earth be prepared; and let this border be hooped, in order to ſupport mats to defend 
the young plants, at their firſt appearance, from froſts. If no ſuch border can be eaſily 
had, it will be proper to make a gentle hot-bed, and cover it with rich fat mould : 
This alſo muſt be hooped as the border. Then ſow the ſeeds in little drills, about a 
quarter of an inch deep, The middle of March is the beſt time for this work; and 
when the young plants appear, which will be in about fix weeks, they muſt be con- 
ſtantly covered with the mats in the night-time to guard againſt the effects of froſt, 
During the ſummer they ſhould be kept clear from weeds, and covered from the ex- 
tream heat of the ſun while the hot months continue, Whenever any cloudy or rainy 
weather approaches, the mats ſhould be always taken off, that the plants may enjoy the 
bencfit of it. By thus carefully nurſing the beds, keeping them clear from weeds, 
watering the plants in dry ſeaſons, covering them from the parching ſun, and unco- 
vering them again in the night, or when the weather is cloudy or rainy, the plants by 
autumn will be got pretty ſtrong ; though not ſo ſtrong as to be left to themſelves, 
The following winter they will require ſome care. When the froſts approach, they 
muſt be carefully covered with the mats, as in the ſpring ; for without this protection 
many of them would be injured, and the greateſt part killed, at leaſt down to the 
ground, In this bed they may ſtand two years, when they will be ſtrong enough to 
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about ſixty feet in height, the loweſt boughs being thirty feet above the 
ground, which did ſpread and flouriſh on all ſides alike, though it had no 
root at all towards three quarters of its ſituation, and but one quarter only 
into which it expanded its roots ſo far as to ſeventy and eighty feet from 
the body of the tree: The reaſon was, its being planted juſt within the 
ſquare angle of the corner of a deep, thick, and ſtrong ſtone-wall, which 
was a kind of wharfing againſt a river running by it, and ſo could have 
nouriſhment but from one quarter. And this I likewiſe might confirm of 
two Elms, planted by me about thirty-five years ſince ; which being little 
bigger than walking-ftaves, and ſet on the very brink of a ditch or narrow 
channel, not always full of water, wharfed with a wall of a brick and half 


N O TE. -& | 

plant out in the nurſery, The ground for this purpoſe being double dug, the young 
plants ſhould be ſet in rows, at two feet and a half diſtance, and one foot and a half 
aſunder in the rows. There they may remain till they are of a ſufficient ſize to plant 
out for good. | 
HORNBEA M. 

In the autumn the ſeeds are ripe ; when, having gathered a ſufficient quantity for the 
purpoſe, let them be ſpread upon a mat a few days to dry. After this, they ſhould 
be ſown in the ſeminary, in beds four feet wide, with an alley of about two feet, in 
the manner directed for raiſing the Aſh. In this bed they will remain till the ſecond 
ſpring, when they will make their appearance. During the ſummer of their conceal- 
ment, the weeds ſhould conſtantly be plucked up as ſoon as they peep ; for if neglected 
the fibres of their roots will ſtrike ſo deep as to occaſion many of the ſeeds to be drawn 
out on weeding the ground. After the young plants appear, they ſhould conſtantly 
be kept clear of weeds ; and if they were now and then gently refreſhed with water in 
dry weather, it would prove highly ſerviceable to them. In the ſpring following 
they may be taken out of theſe beds, and planted in the nurſery, 


\ 
—— MOUNTAIN ASH, OR QUICKEN- TREE, —— 


Having procured a ſufficient quantity of berries, they ſhould be ſown, ſoon after 
they are ripe, in the ſeminary, about half an inch deep, in beds made as before di- 
rected: They frequently lie till the ſecond ſpring before they make their appearance, 
In the ſpring following let them be taken from the ſeed-bed and planted in the nurſery, 


BIRCH, 

The common Birch is raiſed from ſeeds, and the varicties are continued by layers. 
The ſeeds ſhould be gathered in the autumn before they drop from their ſcales, which 
will happen ſoon after they begin to open. In a day or two they ſhould be ſown in 
the ſeminary, in a ſuperficial manner ; and after they are come up, the plants ſhould 
be carefully kept clear of weeds for the firſt ſummer. The ſpring following they may 
be planted out in the nurſery : The rows muſt be two feet and a half aſunder, and 


CHap. IT. 
3 — 
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Boox I. in thickneſs to keep the bank from falling in, are ſince grown to goodly 
VN and equally ſpreading trees of near two feet diameter ſolid timber, and of 
ſtature proportionable. The difference between theſe, and that of the 
Pine, being their having one quarter more of mould for the roots to ſpread 
in; but which is not at all diſcovered by the exuberance of the branches 

in either part. But to return to planting where are no ſuch obſtacles. | 


g. Theophraſtus, in his third book de Cauſis, cap. vii. gives us great 
caution in planting to preſerve the roots, and eſpecially the earth adhe- 
ring to the ſmalleſt fibrils, which ſhould by no means be ſhaken off, as 
moſt of our gardeners do, to trim and quicken them, as they pretend, 
which is to cut them ſhorter (though I forbid not a very ſmall topping of 
the ſtraggling threads, which may elſe hinder the ſpreading of the reſt) 
not at all conſidering that thoſe tender hairs are the very mouths and 
vehicles which ſuck in the nutriment, and transfuſe it into all the parts of 
the tree ; and that theſe once periſhing, the thicker and larger roots, hard 
and leſs ſpungy, ſignify little but to eſtabliſh the ſtem ; as I have fre- 
quently experimented in Orange-trees, whoſe fibres are ſo very obnoxious 


to rot, if they take in the leaſt exceſs of wet: And therefore Cato adviſes 
0 

the plants a foot and a half diſtant in the rows. Here they may continue till they are 
of a ſufficient ſize to be planted out where they are to remain. 


——c T4 FIR. 
Having obtained a quantity of good ſeeds, let them be ſown in beds of light loamy 
mould ſometime in the beginning of April, or ſooner, if the weather be favourable. 
In about ſix weeks the young plants will make their appearance, and then is the time 
to watch them carefully ; for if the ſparrows, or other birds, once find them out, they 7 ) 
will deſtroy them as faſt as they come up. In order, therefore, to ſecùre- the crop, it 
will be proper to have the beds well netted ſoon after being fown, and ftrings of ſewel- 
ling drawn acroſs, that, before the ſprouting of the ſeeds, the birds may be frightened 
away to other quarters. As ſoon as the plants are come up and have parted with their 
huſks, the netting and ſewelling may be removed : All this ſummer the beds muſt be 
kept clear of weeds, and in the latter end of the foilowing March or beginning of April, f 
the plants muſt be pricked out, at the diſtance of four inches from each other, into 1 
beds properly prepared. After remaining in theſe beds two years, the plants ſhould be 
removed into the nurſery, where they ſhould be planted in rows three feet aſunder, and 
the trees one foot and a half diſtant in the rows. In this place they muſt continue till 
they are required to be planted out for good. And here it will be proper to remark T5 
that bleak and cold ſituations require the firs to be planted from the ſeed-bed, of which 4 
2 particular account is given in the firſt chapter of the ſecond book, ö 
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us to take care that we bind the mould about them, or transfer the roots CHAN. II. 
in baſkets, to preſerve it from forſaking them; as now our nurſery men 


frequently do, by which they of late are able to furniſh our grounds, ave- 
nues, and gardens in a moment with trees and other plants, which would 
elſe require many years to appear in ſuch perfection: For this earth being 
already applied, and fitted to the apertures and mouths of the fibres, it 
will require ſome time to bring them in appetite again to a new mould, by 
which to repair their loſs, furniſh their ſtock, and proceed in their wonted 
economy, without manifeſt danger and interruption : Nor leſs ought our 
care to be in the making and dreſſing of the pits and foſſes into which we 
deſign our tranſplantation, which ſhould be prepared and left ſome time 
open to macerating rains, froſts, and ſun, that may reſolve the compacted 
falt, (as ſome will have it) render the earth friable, mix and qualify it for 
aliment, and to be more eaſily drawn in and digeſted by the roots and 
analogous ſtomach of the trees : This, to ſome degree, may be artificially 
done, by burning of ſtraw in the newly-opened pits, and drenching the 
mould with water, eſpecially in over dry ſeaſons, and by meliorating bar- 
ren ground with ſweet and comminuted Iztations. Let therefore this be 
received as a maxim, never to plant a fruit or foreſt-tree where there has 


lately been an old decayed one taken up, till the pit be well ventilated and 
furniſhed with freſh mould. 


6. Pliny, the author of the Natural Hiſtory, tells us, it was a vulgar 
tradition in his time, that no tree ſhould be removed under two years old, 
or above three. Cato would have none tranſplanted leſs than five fingers 
in thickneſs ; but I have ſhewed why we are not to attend ſo long for ſuch 
as we raiſe of ſeedlings. In the interim, if theſe directions appear too buſy 
or operoſe, or that the plantation you intend be very ample, a more com- 
pendious method will be the confuſed ſowing of Acorns, &c. in furrows, 


. 


— I. 1X E. | 

This tree may be raiſed in the ſame manner as the Scotch Fir; and the cones ſhould 
be prepared, and the ſeeds obtained according to the directions given for that tree, 
They ſhould alſo be ſown at the ſame time; and in about ſix weeks the young plants 
will appear. They will make a ſhort ſhoot the firſt ſummer; and in the ſpring fol- 
lowing they ſhould be pricked out in the nurſery-beds, at a foot aſunder each way. 
After your plants have taken to the ground, they will want no farther care than keeping 
them clean of weeds, till the latter end of September, or beginning of April fo!low- 


G : 
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two feet aſunder, covered at three fingers depth, and ſo for three years 
cleanſed, and the firſt winter covered with fern without any farther culture, 
unleſs you tranſplant them: But, as I ſhewed before in nurſeries, they 
ſhould be cut an inch from the ground, and then let ſtand till March the 
ſecond year, when it ſhall be ſufficient to diſbranch them to one only ſhoot, 
whether you ſuffer them to ſtand, or remove them elſewhere. But to 
make an eſſay what ſeed 19 moſt agreeable to the ſoil, you may, by the 
thriving of a promiſcuous ſemination, make a judgment of 


Quid quæque ferat regio, & quid quzque recuſet. 

What each ſoil bears, and what it does refuſe. 
Tranſplanting thoſe which you find leaſt agreeing with the place, or elſe 
by copſing the ſtarvelings in the places where they are newly ſown, cauſe 


them ſometimes to overtake even their untouched contemporaries. 


Something may here be expected about the fitteſt ſeaſon for this work 
of tranſplanting, of which having ſpoken in another treatiſe *, as well 


as in divers other places throughout this of Foreſt-trees, I ſhall need add 


N-:.4J. 3: --B, 
ing; in either which months they ſhould be planted out for good, if poſlible ; but 
if the ground cannot be got ready for their reception, they muſt undergo a ſecond re- 
moval in the nurſery way, otherwiſe they will moſtly die when planted out; for it is 
dificult to make this tree thrive when grown Jarge, if it has not been uſed to conſtant 


moving. je 


WEYMOUTH PINE, —— 

Weymouth . Pines being the moſt beautiful and moſt valuable of all the different 
ſorts, every Gentleman ſhould plant ſome of them; it is from theſe trees that our 
ſhips are furniſhed with maſts ; the trees now produce good ſeeds here, therefore may 
be procured in greater plenty than they uſed to be. If theſe ſeeds are not ſown in boxes 
or pots, which is by much the beſt way, they muſt be covered with mats in the heat of 
the day, during the violent heat of the ſummer, and uncovered every night ; but if 
ſown in pots or boxes, they will be more eaſily moved into the ſhade in ſummer, and 
brought back to a warmer ſituation in winter. April is the ſeaſon for ſowing theſe 
and other Pines.——After the plants are come up, fift ſome earth amongſt them, if 
they appear weak, or are beaten down after heavy rains, and before winter ſift ſome 
aſhes over them; then in ſpring plant them out into beds fix feet wide, at eight 
inches aſunder each way: There let them remain two years, being conſtantly weeded, 
and the carth frequently ſtirred with a ſmall hoe, and before winter ſpread ſome afhes 
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little, after I have recommended the earlieſt removals, not only of all the 
ſturdy ſorts in our woods, but even of ſome leſs tender trees in our orch- 
ards, Pears, Apples, Vulgar Cherries, &c. whilſt we favour the delicate 
and tender Murals, and ſuch as are pithy, as the Walnut, and fome others. 
But, after all, what ſays the plain Wood-man, ſpeaking of Oaks, Beech, 
Elms, Hawthorns, and even what we call Wild and Hedge-fruit ? “ Set 
ce them, ſays he, at All-hallon-tide, and command them to proſper ; ſet 
ce them at Candlemas, and intreat them to grow.“ Nor needs it explana- 


tion, 


7. But here ſome may enquire what diſtances I would generally afſign 
to tranſplanted trees : To this ſomewhat is ſaid in the enſuing periods, and 
as occaſion offers; though the promiſcuous riſing of them in foreſt-work, 
wild and natural, is to us, I acknowledge, more pleaſing than all the 


K | 
among them. The ſecond ſpring they muſt be planted out into rows, eighteen inches 
aſunder, and each row at three feet diſtance, where they may ſtand two or three years; 
and if they are not then intended to be planted out where they are to remain, they muſt 
be taken up, and planted again at two feet diſtance from each other, and the rows three 
feet aſunder. This tree will bear planting out when fix or eight feet high; though 
not ſo many will live as when planted at a lower ſtandard, 


— AMP PIN F, 
Its propagation is the ſame as the Weymouth Pine; and the planting out, and after- 
management of the trees, is alfo ſimilar, 


STONE PIN E. 

The Stone Pine produces large eatable ſeeds, and from their ſize they can eaſily be 
planted at what diſtance you pleaſe. In ſpring make ſome drills an inch deep, and at 
ſix inches aſunder; in theſe plant the ſeeds about four inches from each other, and 
cover them with the earth near an inch thick. In dry weather the plants ſhould be 
gently watered, and kept clean from weeds until the following ſpring, when they ſhould 


be planted out in rows, two feet aſunder, and one foot in the rows, where they muſt 


continue two years ; after that they muſt be removed to where they are to remain, for 
they will not bear tranſplanting large. ; 


SPRUCE FIR. 


In the beginning of April, having got the ſeeds out of the cones, which are very 
long, let them be ſown in a North border ; for when they come up, by being con- 
ſtantly ſhaded all the ſummer in ſuch a ſituation, they will ſhoot much rronger, and 
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{ſtudied accuracy in ranging of them; unleſs it be where they conduct and 
lead ys to avenues, and are planted for viſtas, (as the Italian term is) in 


which caſe, the proportion of the breadth and length of the walks, &c. 
ſhould govern, as well as the nature of the tree; with this only note, 
that ſuch trees as are rather apt to ſpread than mount, as the Oak, Beech, 
Walnut, &c. be diſpoſed at wider intervals than ſuch as grow beſt in 
conſort, as the Elm, Aſh, Lime-tree, Sycamore, Fir, Pine, &c. Re- 
gard is likewiſe to be had to the quality of the ſoil for this work: V. G. 
If trees that affect cold and moiſt grounds be planted in hot and dry 
places, then ſet them at cloſer order; but trees which love dry and thirſty 
grounds at farther diſtance, The like rule may alſo guide in fituations 


0 
be better to prick our the ſpring following in the nurſery. In about ſix or ſeven weeks 
after ſowing, the young plants will appear, when they ſhould be ſcreened with the 
uſual care from the birds, which otherwiſe would ſoon deſtroy them. By the autumn 
many of theſe young plants, if they are kept clean from weeds and watered in dry 
weather, will have ſhot two or three inches; and in ſpring they ſhould be carefully re- 
moved out of their ſeed- beds, taking care that the fibres be not broken off or injured. 
Being thus cautiouſly taken up, they ſhould be as carefully planted in the nurſery- 
ground, at the diſtance of one foot aſunder each way. Here they may continue, with 


keeping them free from weeds, for two or three years, when they ſhauld be ſet out 
in the places where they are deſigned to remain, 


SILVER FIR. 

Theſe trees are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in a ſhady border, about the beginning 
of April, They will readily come up if the ſeeds are good; but as this is not often 
the caſe, they ſhould be ſown very cloſe, otherwife we may depend on having a very 
thin crop. The ſucceeding ſummer the plants will require no trouble, except keeping 
them clean from weeds ; and the ſpring after that, they ſhould be pricked out in beds 
at about four inches diſtance from each ether. There they may ſtand for two years, 
when they ſhould be planted in the nurſery, in rows a foot aſunder every way. The 


year, or at fartheſt two years, after they have been ſet in the nurſery, they ſhould be 


planted out for good ; for if they are continued longer, many of them will die when 
planted out, and thoſe which grow, frequently loſe their leading-ſhoot, or meet with 
ſo great a check as to be hardly able to get into a growing ſtate for ſeveral years. 


STRAWBERRY TREE. 

The Arbutus, or Strawberry Tree, is beſt propagated by ſeeds ; therefore when 
the fruit is ripe it ſhould be gathered, and mixed with dry ſand to preſerve the ſeeds till 
the time of ſowing. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown in pots, which ſhould be plunged into 
an old bed of Tanner's bark that has loſt its heat, covering the bed with glaſſes, &c. 
to keep out the froſt, This ſhould be done in December, and as the ſpring advances, 
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expoſed to impetuous winds and other accidents, which may ſerve for Crap. II. 


general rules in this piece of tactics. In the mean time, if you plant for 
regular walks, or any ſingle trees, a competent elevation of the earth in 
circle, and made a little hollow, like a ſhallow baſin, for the reception 
of water and refreſhing the roots, will be required; ſticking thorns 
about the edges, to protect them from cattle, were not amiſs. Fruit- 
trees, thus planted, may be ſet round with beans, which will produce 
a ſmall crop and ſhade the ſurface, perhaps, without detriment ; but 
this more properly belongs to the garden. Moſt ſhrubs of Ever-green, 
and ſome trees, may be planted very near one another ; Myrtles, Laurel, 


. 
if the pots are refreſhed with water, the plants will come up the beginning of April, 
when they ſhould be frequently, but ſparingly, watered, and conſtantly kept clean from 
weeds, 
will greatly promote their growth ; but in warm weather they muſt be expoſed all night 
to receive the dew, ſo ſhould only be covered in the middle of the day; with this 
management the plants will riſe to the height of hve or fix inches the firſt ſummer. 
The beginning of October, the plants may be ſhaken out of the pots, and their 
roots carefully ſeparated, planting them ſingly in ſmall pots filled with light earth; 
then plunge the pots into an old bed of Tanner's bark, under a common frame, obſer- 
ving to ſhade them from the ſun in the middle of the day, and to give them water as 
they may require: in this bed the pots ſhould remain during the winter, obſerving to 
expoſe the plants to the open air, at all times when the weather is favourable ; but in 
froſty weather they muſt be covered, otherwiſe they will be in danger, if the ſeaſon 
prove ſevere. The ſpring following, the plants may be removed to a very gentle hot- 
bed, which will require no other covering but mats. This will enable them to make 
ſtrong ſhoots early in the ſummer, whereby they will be in a better condition to bear 
the cold of the ſucceeding winter: in this bed the plants may continue moſt part of 
the ſummer ; for if the pots are taken out and ſet upon the ground, the ſmallneſs of 
their ſize will occaſion the earth in them to dry ſo faſt, that watering will ſcarcely 
preſerve the plants alive ; but if they are kept growing all the ſummer, they will be 
more than a foot high by the next autumn : it will alſo be adviſeable to ſcreen them 
from the froſt during their continuance in pots, by plunging them into the ground in 
a warm place, and covering them with mats in bad weather. When the plants are 
grown to be two or three feet high, you may ſhake them out of the pots, and plant 
them in the open ground in the places where they are to remain ; but this ſhould be 
done in April, that they may have time to form good roots before the winter; and as 


all the earth about the roots may be thus preſerved, there will be no fear of ſucceedir 8 
at this ſeaſon. | 


HAW- THORN, 

As ſoon as gathered, let the Haws be buried about a foot thick in a dry trench, which 
mult be covered with earth of ſufficient thickneſs to keep out the wet. In this ſituation 
let them remain two winters and one ſummer, and early in March ſow them in beds pro- 


As the ſummer advances, if the plants are ſhaded in the heat of the day, it 
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Bays, Cypreſs, Yew, Ivy, Pomegranates, and others, alſo need little 
diſtance, and indeed whatever is proper to.make hedges ; but for the Oak, 
Elm, Walnut, Firs, and the taller timber-trees, let- the diſmal effects of 
the late hurricane, never to be forgotten | caution you never to plant them 


C 
petly prepared. In the courſe of the ſummer the ſeeds will come up plentifully. Ha- 
ving ſtood a year in the ſeed- bed, let the plants be pricked out in beds of freſh earth 
early in the ſpring, at the diſtance of four inches from each other ; and during the 


| ſummer they muſt be kept clean, for the goodneſs of the Quick depends a great deal 


upon that operation. After remaining two years in thoſe beds, the plants wilt be of 
ſufficient ſize to plant out for hedges. Some perſons recommend the Haws to be ſown 
immediately upon being gathered, but that method is attended with ſome inconve- 
niences. 


Theſe obſervations upon ſowing are taken from approved Authors that have wrote 
for the Southern Parts of this Iſland, which may account for the great diſtances recom- 
mended in planting from the ſeed-bed into the nurſery. Nurſerymen in the Northern 
Counties do not allow much more than half the diſtance here recommended, and pro- 
bably the greater coldneſs of their climate may make it neceſſary to.croud the plants 
cloſer together. Some other differences may be remarked, which, in like manner, may 
be accounted for from the variation of climate, 


Having thus given ſome particular directions for forming the Seminary, and after- 


wards ſtocking it with plants, it will be required to ſay ſomething concerning the 
Nurſery into which the infant ſeedlings muſt be removed at proper ſeaſons, in order to 
train them for planting out. And in fixing upon a proper piece of ground for this pur- 
poſe, I recommend it to be a rich, deep, and ſtiffiſn mould, notwithſtanding that 
the trees muſt afterwards be removed into a poorer ſoil. Reaſon teaches that young 
trees, growing luxuriouſly and freely in a good ſoil, will form vigorous and healthy 
roots, whereby they will be qualified to nouriſh themſelves well; ; and when they come 
to be afterwards planted into worſe land they will be enabled, from the ſtrength of 
their conſtitution, to feed themſelves freely with coarſer food. On the co trary, 
young trees, raiſed upon poor land, by having their veſſels contracted, and wel out- 
ward bark moſſy and diſeaſed, will be a long time, even after being removed to a rich 
ſoil, before they attain to a vigorous and growing ſtate: and as this is ſuggeſted by 
reaſon, experience confirms it to be true. Having fixed upon a proper place, therefore, 
large enough to contain the quantity of trees wanted ; in the firſt place let it be well 
f-nced, either with hedges ſufficient to keep out cattle, or pales or walls to keep out 
rabbits or hares; for without ſuch defence a nurſery will ſoon be demoliſhed. In 
October, or November, trench the land two ſpits deep, and in ſpring turn it over 
again; after which let the ſurface be ſmoothed, and laid out in quarters for the recep- 
tion of the different trees taken from the Seminary. 
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happen, their fall and ruin may not reach them. 


8. To leave nothing omitted which may contribute to the ſtability of 
our tranſplanted trees, ſomething is to be premiſed concerning their ſtaking, 
and ſecuring from external injuries, eſpecially from winds and cattle ; 
againſt both which, ſuch as are planted in copſes, and in ample woods, 
are ſufficiently defended by the mounds and their cloſer order, eſpecially 
if they riſe of ſeed : but where they are expoſed in ſingle rows, as in 
walks and avenues, the moſt effectual courſe is to empale them with three 
good quarter-ſtakes of competent length, ſet in triangle, and made faſt 
to one another by ſhort pieces above and beneath, in which a few brambles 
being ſtuck, they will be abundantly ſecured, without that choking or 
fretting, to which trees are obnoxious that are only ſingle ſtaked and 
buſhed, as the vulgar manner is; nor is the charge of this ſo conſiderable 
as the great advantage, if we conſider the frequent reparations which the 
other will require. Where cattle do not come, I find a good piece of rope 
tied faſt about the neck of trees upon a wiſp of ſtraw to preſerve it from 
galling, and the other end tightly ſtrained to a hook or a peg in the ground 
(as the ſhrouds in a ſhip are faſtened to the maſts) ſufficiently ſtabliſhes 
my trees againſt the weſtern blaſts without more trouble, for the winds of 
other quarters ſeldom infeſt us : But theſe cords had need be well pitched 
to preſerve them from wet, and ſo they will laſt many years. I cannot in 
the mean time conceal what a noble perſon has aſfured me, that in his 


goodly plantations of trees in Scotland, where they are continually expoſed: 


to much greater and more impetuous winds than we are uſually acquainted 
with, he never ſtakes any of his trees, but upon all diſaſters of this kind, 
cauſes only his ſervants to re- dreſs and ſet them up again as often as they 
happen to be overthrown, which he has affirmed to me, thrive better than 
thoſe which he has ſtaked ; and that at laſt they ſtrike root ſo faſt, as no- 
thing but the ax 1s able to proſtrate them : And there is good reaſon for 
this, in my opinion; for theſe concuſſions open the mould for the more 
ready inſinuations of the roots in queſt of nouriſhment. It is in another 
place I ſuggeſt, that tranſplanted Pines and Firs, for want of their pene- 
trating tap- roots, are hardly conſiſtent againſt theſe guſts after they are 
grown high, eſpecially where they are ſet cloſe, and in tufts, which be— 
trays them to the greater diſadvantage; and therefore ſuch trees do beſt 


in walks, and at competent diſtances, where they eſcape tolerably well. 


Such therefore as we deſign for woods of them, ſhould be ſowed and 


too near the manſion, or indeed any other houſe, that ſo, if ſuch accident CHAp. II. 
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never removed. In the mean time, many trees are alſo propagated by 
cuttings and layers; the Ever-greens about Bartholomew-tide ; other trees 
within two or three months after, when they will have all the ſap to aſſiſt 
them. Every body knows the way to do it is by ſlitting the branch a 
little way, and then to plunge it half a foot under good mould, leaving 
as much of its extremity above it; and if it comply not well, to peg 
it down with an hook or two, and ſo when you find it competently 
rooted, to cut it off beneath, and plant it forth“. Other expedients 
there are, by twiſting the part, or baring it of the rind; and if it be 
out of reach of the ground, to faſten a tub or baſket of earth near the 
branch, filled with a ſucculent mould, and kept as freſh as may be. 
For cuttings, about the ſame ſeaſon, take ſuch as are about the big- 
neſs of your thumb, ſetting them a foot in the earth, and near as much 


 , ow. 9 
* There are various ways of layering trees, by which they may be multiplied, In 
order to raiſe great quantities, a ſufficient number of trees ſhould be ſet, to be headed 
down for ſtools, The ground, previous to planting, ſhould be double dug ; and the 
diſtances the trees ought to ſtand from each other ſhou!d vary according to the ſize, 
height, or manner they are intended to grow before they are layered. The autumn 


after planting, each tree ſhould be headed to within a few inches of the ground; and 


the ſummer following it will afford you plenty of young ſhoots proper for layering in 
the autumn, Nevertheleſs, in many trees, it will be the beſt way to wait two years 
before you layer them, as each ſtool will afford you ten times the number of layers for 
the purpoſe; and the ſhoots being then many of them ſide-ſhoots, and weaker than 
the ſtrong ſhoots from the ſtool the autumn before, will, for the moſt part, more readily 
ſtrike root : For it is often obſerved, that, in very vigorous and ſtrong ſhoots, of one year's 
growth, after they have been layered a twelvemonth, even by lit-layering, the end 
of the divided part has only ſwelled, and ſtruck no root ; whereas ſmaller branches 
on the ſame tree, in the ſame ſpace of time, have ſtruck good root, and commenced 
plants fit to be taken off and removed to the nurſery.—If the tree has grown from the 
ſtool two years, it muſt be ſplaſhed, to bring the head and branches down to the 
ground: All branches which croſs, croud, or any ways incommode each other, muſt 


be taken out, the ground ſhould be hollowed, and the head of each branch brought 


into the hollow, pegging it down firmly with a ſtrong peg. The ends of the young 
ſoots muſt be alſo ſhortened ; for one eye only, for the moſt part, ought to be out 
of the ground, if you can tell how they will fall, as it will be a ſafer way to do it 
before the ſlit is made than afterwards, Then the flit, or twiſt, or whatever method 
you chooſe, muſt be entered upon ; and when all the branches have undergone the 
operation, the mould muſt be carefully brought in among them, filling all che inter- 
ſtices, and levelling the whole ſo that an eye of each may juſt appear above ground; 
and if any ſhoot has been left too long, it may now be ſhortened, holding it ſteady 
with the left thumb and finger, and cutting off an eye above the ground with the right. 
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out, If it be of ſoft wood, as Willow, Poplar, Alder, &c. you may 
take much larger truncheons, and ſo tall as cattle may not reach them; if 
harder, thoſe which are young, ſmall, and more tender; and if ſuch as 
produce a knur, or burry ſwelling, ſet that part into the ground, and be 
ſure to make the hole ſo wide, and point the end of your cutting ſo ſmooth, 
as that, in ſetting, it violate and ſtrip none of the bark; the other extreme 
may be ſlanted, and fo treading the earth cloſe, and keeping it moiſt, you 
will ſeldom fail of ſucceſs. By the roots alſo of a thriving, luſty, and 


NO TE 
When the ſtool is completely layered in this manner, proceed to the next; and ſo on 
till the whole be completed, —By waiting two years after the heading of the plant for 
the ſtools, ſtools which perhaps would hardly have afforded you fix plants, will now 
yield ſixty, or more, which is a ſufficient encouragement for patience ; nay, it is what 
ought to be practiſed by Nurſery-men, or Gentlemen who want to raiſe large quan- 
tities of trees for ſale, or to be planted out on their own eſtates. And when this is 
the caſe, two quarters of ſufficient ſize ſhould be planted for ſtools, which coming in 
alternately, there will be an annual crop of layers for the purpoſes wanted. As ſoon 
as the layers are taken off, all ſcraggy parts ſhould be cut off from the ſtools ; the heads 
ſhould be refreſhed with the knife ; and two years after, each ſtool will afford you a 
fufficient quantity of branches to be layered afreſh ; during which time the ground 
ſhould be dug between the ſtook every winter; and in ſpring and ſummer the weeds 
ſhould be hoed and cleared off, as often as they make their appearance. Trees of 
much larger growth than two or three years may be ſplaſhed, brought down, and 
Hyered in this manner; and when they are grown too large for ſplaſhing, or the nature 
of the wood will not bear ſuch an operation, they may be thrown on their ſides. In 
order to effect this, the mould muſt be cleared away from the roots, on the fide you 
intend the head to be breught down; and on this ſide a ſufficient number of the roots 
muſt be cut, that the tree may be brought to the ground, leaving proper roots to con- 
tinue it in a growing ſtate ; but for this very few will be ſufficient. When the tree is 
brought down, all the young branches are to be layered in the former manner ; and 
the year fallowing, after they are taken off, the tree may be ſet upright again, cutting 
off all ſcraggy parts, ſide-branches that had been beat down, &c. and if you put freſh 
mould to the roots, it will put out as freſh as ever, and may, if you pleaſe, afterwards 
undergo a ſecond operation in the like manner. If Magnolias, or large leafy Ever- 


. greens, are layered in this manner, and the place is not well defended, it will be 


highly proper to make a ſtake-hedge of good height, at a ſmall diſtance ; otherwiſe the 
high winds having power on their large leaves, will frequently break them off before 
they have taken root.— Layers may be procured from trees of any ſize, by building 
ſcaffolding of proper height, to ſupport tubs or pots filled with good earth, in which to 
layer the young branches: But this method is never praQtiſed unleſs on ſome very 
ſcarce tree, which is deſired to be continued in its upright ſtate, in as much beauty as 
poſhble, Neither, indeed, does it deſerve to be adopted, unleſs on ſome ſuch extraor + 
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ſappy tree, more may be propagated ; to effect which, early in the ſpring, 
dig abour its foot, and finding ſuch roots as you may with a-little cutting 
bend upwards, raiſe them above ground three or four inches, and they 
will in a ſhort time make ſhoots, and be fit for tranſplantation ; or in this 
work you may quite ſeparate them from the mother-roots, and cut them 
off. By baring likewiſe the bigger roots diſcreetly, and hacking them a 
little, and then covering them with freſh mould, ſuckers may be raiſed 
N FN 
dinary occaſions, not only on account of the expence of building the ſcaffolding, but 


of the conſtant trouble there will be in keeping the mould in the pots of a due moiſture; 


for being elevated in that manner above the ground, it will dry very faſt; and if it is 
not conſtantly watered, there will be little hope of your layers ſtriking root in any rea- 
ſonable time—Layering may be performed different ways; and trees of different tex- 
ture are with different degrees of difficulty made to ſtrike root. It is chiefly the young 
ſhoots of the preceding ſummer that the operation ſhould be performed on ; though 
all wood of a looſe texture or ſpungy nature, if ſeveral years old, will grow very well.— 
The different ways of layering are: 1. By only laying the ſhoot, whether young or 
old, and covering it over with fine mould. No other trouble than this flight layering 
is neceſſary for the increaſe of numbers of trees and ſnrubs.— 2. By twiſting the ſhoots 
and ſlightly breaking the bark, numerous trees, which would not ſo readily take by 


the former method, will emit roots from the bruiſed parts; and, if the work be per- 


formed in the autumn, the ſhoots will commence good plants by the autumn follow- 
ing. 3- By thruſting an awl through the joint, the young ſhoots of many trees 
will ſooner emit fibres from ſuch wounded part, than if they had been otherwiſe laid 
in the ground; and in the courſe of the ſummer months will commence good plants, 


fit to be taken off and planted out.—4. Cutting out ſome ſmall flips of bark, about a 


Joint, will facilitate the ſhoot's ſtriking root, and cauſe it the ſooner to commence a 
plant.— 5. Twiſting of wire round the ſhoot, and pricking it in each ſide with an 
aw], has been recommended: Some conſider the twiſting as an unneceſſary trouble, 
when the places are pricked with the aw], as the fibres always proceed from the 
wounded places, and not from the parts ſurrounded bythe wire.—6. Slit-layering, or that 
operation generally known among gardeners by the name of Tongue-layering, is the 
moſt univerſal, the beſt, and the ſafeſt way of layering trees and plants. It is known 
to every floriſt, who layers his carnatiens this way; and is practiſed by all gardeners 
for almoſt all ſorts of trees which are not known to take by the ſimple method of barely 
laying the ſhoots in the ground. It is performed by cutting with the knife half way 
through the ſhoot at right angles with it, and then turning the edge of it upwards, in 
a perpendicular direction, along the middle of the ſhoot, half an inch, an inch, or 
more, according to the nature of the ſtock that is to be layered. The horizontal cut 
in carnation-layering is always at a joint, and is for the moſt part practiſed by making 
the cut at a joint or end, where the performance is on trees. The more elegantly to 


perform this, make the horizontal cut half through; take out the knife and inſert it 
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in abundance; which drawing competent roots, will ſoon furniſh ſtore of 
plants, and this is practicable in Elms eſpecially, and all ſuch trecs as 


are apt of themſelves to put forth ſuckers; but of this more upon occa- 


ſion hereafter. And now to prevent cenſure on this tedious and prolix 
introduction, I cannot but look on it as the baſis and foundation of all 
the ſtructure riſing from this work and endeavour of mine; ſince from 
ſtation, ſowing, and continual culture and care, proceed all .we really 
enjoy in the world. Every thing muſt have birth and beginning; and 
afterwards, by diligence and prudent care, formed and brought to ſhape 
and perfection. Nor is it enough to caſt ſeeds into the ground, and leave 


| S 
below that cut, on the heel of the underwood, taking it off, and drawing the edge of 
the knife up the middle to the above length. By taking the heel of the underwood 
off, the tongue or bottom of the layer will ſit more at eaſe; and by being ſurrounded 
with mould, will be the better diſpoſed to ſtrike root, ſhould the parts by any accident 
be made to cloſe again. The ſhoot being cut in this manner, ſhould be next pegged 
down into the ground, a place being hollowed for the purpoſe ; then the point of the 
layer ſhould be brought forward, pointing towards the flem of the plant, which will 
ſeparate the tongue from the other part of the branch; and to keep it at a diſtance, a 
ſmall chip, or ſuch like thing, may be inſerted near the top of the ſlit, to keep it 
open. The mould muſt now be applied; and after heading the layer down to within 
one eye or more of the ground, the buſineſs is done,—In all layering, watering muſt 
be applied in ſummer to keep the ground moiſt, if dry weather ſhould happen. The 
ground muſt always be kept clean from weeds; and there are few trees, if layered in 
this manner in the autumn, and with this management, which will not be ready for 
taking up the autumn following. Layering on different plants may be performed at 
all times of the year; though, in general, the beſt ſeaſon for it is in the autumn : 
Nevertheleſs, it may be done ſucceſsfully for the moſt part in the winter or ſpring ; 
and ſuch plants as are found not to take readily by being layered at that ſeaſon, ſhould 
be layered in June or July, while they are tender, and performing their ſummer's 
ſhoot ; but as the ſhoots will then be ſoft and herbaceous, they muſt not be too much 
watered, for that will cauſe them to rot; therefore it will be a better method to cover 
the ſurface over the layers with moſs, which will prevent the ſoil from drying too ſaſt, 
ſo that a little water, now and then, will be ſufficient. A large ſhare of the vege- 
table creation may be alſo multiplied by planting only their ſlips or cuttings in the 
earth, and affording them management ſuitable to their reſpective natures. Some 
trees grow ſo readily this way, that it is the only method practiſed to raiſe any deſired 
number of plants: The Willow, the Alder, the Poplar, &c. in all their varieties, are 
inſtances of the larger kinds ; whilſt the Sage, the Roſemary, the Rue-plant, and South- 
ernwood, are ſome inſtances of the lower ligneous plants, that are, with the utmoſt fa- 
cility, multiplied by ſlips, Theſe will grow if planted at any time of the year ; but ſuch 
2 
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them there, as the Oſtrich ® does her eggs in the Lybian ſands, without 
minding them more (becauſe nature has deprived her of underſtanding) ; 
but great diligence is to be uſed in governing them, not only till they 
ſpring up, but till they are arrived to ſome ſtature fit for tranſplantation, 
and to be ſent abroad, after the ſame method that our children ſhould be 
educated, and taken care of from their birth and cradle; and afterwards, 
whilſt they are under pedagogues and diſcipline, for the forming of their 
manners and perſons, that they contract no ill habits, and take ſuch 
plyes as are ſo difficult to rectify and ſmooth again without the greateſt 
induſtry : For prevention of this in our ſeminary, the like care is requi- 
fire : whilſt the young imps and ſeedlings are yet tender and flexible, 
they require not only different nouriſhmeat and protection from too much 


cold, heat, and other injuries, but due and ſkilful management in dreſ- 


— — 


M 
as will not prove ſo obſequious to your diſcipline, you muſt indulge in the ſeaſon they 
require to be ſet in; the autumn for ſome, the ſpring for others ; the early part of the 
ſummer for one plant, and the latter end of it for another; all which various circum- 
ſtances will be particularly deſcribed under the article of the reſpective trees, 


* Tt is commonly reported that the female Oſtrich depoſits her eggs in the ſand, 


and covering them up, leaves them to be hatched by the heat of the climate, and then 


permits the young to ſhift for themſelves. Very little, however, of this hiſtory is 
true; no bird has a ſtronger affection for her young than the Oſtrich, and none 
watches her eggs with. greater affiduity, It happens, indeed, in thoſe climates, that 
there is leſs neceſſity for the continual incubation of the female; and ſhe more fre- 
quently leaves her eggs, as they are in no danger of being chilled by the weather ; 
but though ſhe ſometimes forſakes them in the day, ſhe always carefully broods over 
them in the night: and Kolben, who ſaw great numbers of them at the Cape 
of Good Hope, affirms, that they fit upon their eggs like other birds, and that the 
male and female take this office by turns, as he had frequent opportunities of obſerving. 
Nor is it more true what is ſaid of their forſaking their young after they are excluded 
the ſhell. On the contrary, the young ones are not able to walk for ſeveral days after 
they are hatched: During this time, the old ones are very aſſiduous in ſupplying them 
with graſs, and are very careful in defending them from danger ; nay, they encounter 
every danger in their defence. When purſued, this animal, inſtead of running directly 
forwards, and availing himſelf of his natural ſpeed, takes his courſe in circles; while 
the hunters make a ſmall courſe within, relieve each other, meet him at unexpected 
turns, and keep him thus employed for two or three days together : At laſt, ſpent with 
famine and fatigue, and finding eſcape impoſſible, he endeavours to hide himſelf from 
thoſe enemies he could not avoid, and covers his head in the ſand, or the firſt thicket 
he meets. The means uſed by this bird to eſcape from its purſuers, and the manner 
ef its death, are the only things that can, with propriety, be called fooliſhneſs. 
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ſing, redreſſing, and pruning, as.they grow capable of being brought into 
ſhape, and of hopeful expectation, when time has rendered them fit for 
the uſe and ſervice required, according to their kinds. He therefore that 
undertakes the nurſery, ſhould be knowing not only in the choice of the 
ſeeds, where, when, and how to ſow them, but alſo in the time of geſta- 
tion they require in the womb of their mother- earth before parturition, 
that ſo he may not be ſurprized with her delivering ſome of them ſooner 
or later than he expects; for ſome will lie two, nay three years, before 
they peep ; moſt others one, and ſome a quarter, or a month or two, 
whilſt the tardy and leſs-forward ſo tire the hopes of the huſbandman, 
that he many times digs up the plats and beds in which they were ſown, 
deſpairing of a crop, at the very time they were ready to ſpring and come 
up, as I have found by experience to my loſs. Thoſe.of hard ſhell and 
integument will lie longer buried than others; for ſo the Libanus Cedar, 
and molt of the coniferous trees, ſhed their cones late, which ſometimes 
remain two winters and as many ſummers, to open their ſcales glued ſo 
faſt together, without ſome external application of fire or warm water, 
which is yet not ſo natural as when they open of themſelves *. The ſame 
may be obſerved of ſome minuter ſeeds, even among the Olitories, as that of 
Parſley, which will hardly ſpring in leſs than a year; ſo of the ſeed of Beet, 
part in the ſecond and third month, which upon inſpecting the ſkins and 
membranes involving them, would be hard to give a reaſon for +. To 
accelerate this, they uſe imbibitions of piercing ſpirits, ſalts, emollients, &c. 


not only to the ſeeds, but to the ſoil, which we ſeldom find fignify much, 


but rather produce abortion. or monſters ; and being forced to haſty 
birth, become nothing ſo hardy, healthful, and laſting as the conception 
and birth the plants receive from nature. Theſe obſervations premiſed, 
I ſhould now proceed to particulars, and boldly advance into the thickeſt 
of -the foreſt, did not method ſeem to require ſomething briefly to be 
ſpoken of trees in general, as they are under the name of Plants and Vege- 


N-. 

The cones of the Fir tribe ſhould be laid in the ſun early in the ſpring, which 
will open their ſcales and permit the ſeeds to be ſhook out: The practice of opening 
the cones, by laying them upon the floor of a malt-kiln, is highly to be condemned. 
This expeditious method is often practiſed by ſeedſmen——which rationally accounts 
for the badneſs of the Fir-ſeed ſometimes purchaſed from wholeſale dealers. 


In this particular, Mr, Evelyn ſeems to have been miſinformed. Parſley- ſeed re- 


mains in the earth about four weeks, and the ſeed of the Beet generally appears in 
about ten days after ſowing. | 


Cray. II. 
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Book I. tables, eſpecially ſuch as we ſhall have occaſion to diſcourſe of in the 


following work; though we allo take in ſome leſs vulgarly known and 
familiar, of late endenizened among us, and ſome of them very uſeful. 


By Trees then is meant a ligneous plant, whoſe property 1s, for the moſt 
part, to grow up and erect itſelf with a ſingle ſtem or trunk, of a thick 
compacted ſubſtance and bulk, branching forth large and ſpreading 
boughs, the whole body and external part covered and inveſted with a 
thick rind or cortex. Theſe Terræ-filii are what we call Timber- trees, 
the chief ſubject of our following diſcourſe. 


Trees are diſtinguiſhed into ſubordinate ſpecies. Frutices, or Shrubs, are 
ligneous trees, though of a lower and humbler growth, leſs ſpreading, and 
riſing up in ſeveral ſtems, emerging from the ſame root, yielding plenty 
of ſuckers, which being ſeparated, and often carrying with them ſome 
ſmall fibre, are eaſily propagated and planted out for a numerous ſtore 


and this being clad with a more tender bark or fibre, ſeems to differ the 
frutex from other arboreous kinds; ſince as to the ſhaft and ſtems of ſuch 
as we account dwarf and pumilo, they riſe often to tall and ſtately trees, 
in the more genial and benign climes “. 


Suffrutices are Shrubs lower than the former, ligneſcent, and more ap- 
proaching to the ſtalky herbs Lavender, Rue, &c. but not apt to decay 
io ſoon, after they have ſeeded; whilſt both theſe kinds ſeem alſo little 
more to differ from one another, than do trees from them ; all of them 
conſiſting of the ſame variety of parts, according to their kinds and 
ſtructure, covered with ſome woody hard membranous or tender rind, 
ſuitable to their conſtitution, and to protect them from outward injuries; 
producing likewiſe buds, leaves, bloſſoms, and flowers, pregnant with 
fruit, and yielding ſaps, liquors, and juices, lachrymæ, gums, and other 
exſudations, though diverſifying in ſhape and ſubſtance, taſte, odour, 
and other qualities and operations, according to the nature of the ſpecies. 
To compare analogically, and deſcribe minutely the various ſtructure and 
contexture of their ſeveral veſſels and organs, whoſe office it is to ſupply 
te whole plant with all that is neceſſary to its being and perfection, after 
a ſtupendous, though natural proceſs, (not altogether different from crea- 


N O EES. 
* For the opinion of different authors concerning the foundation of the diſtinction 
of vegetables into herbs, trees, ſhrubs, and under-ſhrubs, ſee the note upon page 3. 
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* tures of animal life) would require an anatomical lecture, which is ſo Chr. II. 
1 learnedly and accurately done to our hands by Dr. Grew, Malpighius, and 


other ingenious naturaliſts “. 


Beſides this general definition, as to what is meant by Trees, Frutexes, &c. 
they are ſpecially diſtinguiſhed by other characters, viz. Leaves, Buds, 
1 Bloſſoms, &c. but more eſpecially by what they produce of more impor- 
| tance z—— by their fruit ye ſhall know them. V. G. 


The Glandiferz, Oaks and Ilexes, yield acorns and other uſeful ex- 
creſcences. The Maſt-bearers are the Beech, and ſuch as include their 
ſeeds and fruit in rougher huſks, as the Cheſnut-tree, &c.—The Walnut, 
Haſel, Avelans, &c. are the Nuciferæ.— To the Coniferæ, Reſiniferæ, 


O . 

* Mr, Evelyn very juſtly obſerves, that there is a great analogy between the animal 
and vegetable creation; and this is peculiarly diſcovered in the ſimilar manner that f 
plants and animals propagate their reſpective ſpecies. It is allowed on all hands that 
animal conception is performed by the junction of the male and female; but it has 
Ft remained a doubt with ſome, whether the union of the ſexes be as eſſential in the pro- 
4 pagation of vegetables, The great Linnzus has formed his noble ſyſtem of botany 
N upon the certainty that all plants have male and female organs, either growing upon 
the ſame tree, or upon different trees of the ſame ſpecies : His method is diftinguiſhed 

4 by the name of the Sexual Syſtem, and is now univerſally acknowledged. On its firſt 
"TY appearance, it was received with all that caution that becomes an enlightened age ; 
1 and nature was traced experimentally through all her variations before it was univer- 

of ſally aſſented to. Tournefort refuſed to give it a place in his Syſtem ; and Ponte- 
dera, though he had carefully examined it, treated it as chimerical. The learned 
Dr. Alſton, Profeſſor of Botany in the Univerſity of Edinburgh, violently oppoſed it ; 
but the proofs which Dr. Linnæus has given amongſt the aphoriſms of his Fundamenta 
Botanica, and farther illuſtrated and explained in his Philoſophia Botanica, are ſo 
clear, that the mind does not heſitate a moment in pronouncing animal and vegetable 
conception to be the ſame : There is, however, this difference; in animals fruition is 
voluntary, but in vegetables neceſſary and mechanical, Another and more ſtriking 
proof of the analogy between plants and animals may be drawn from obſervations 
mn made upon their infant ſtates, .at which early period they ſeem nouriſhed and protected 
in a ſimilar manner. For this the curious reader is requeſted to conſult the note upon 
page 27, in which he will find ſufficient proofs to convince him, that every blade of 
graſs which we contemptuouſly tread upon, has been nurtured in its infancy by the 
hand of Providence, with as much care, and in the ſame manner, as Man himſelf 
with all his pre-eminence of ſtation, 
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and Squamiferz, belong the whole tribe of Cedars, Firs, Pines, &c.— 
Apples, Pears, Quinces, and ſeveral other Edulz fruits, Peaches, Apri- 
cots, Plums, &c. are reduced to the Pomiferx,—The Bacciferæ are ſuch 
as. produce Kernels, Sorbs, Cherries, viz. Holley, Bay, Laurel, Yew, 
Juniper, Elder, and all the Berry-bearers.— The Geniftz in general, and 
ſuch as bear their feeds in cods, come under the tribe of Siliquaſæ.— The 
Lanuginoſæ are ſuch as bed their ſeeds in a cottony down. 


The Aſh, Elm, Tilia, Poplar, Hornbeam, Willow, Salices, &c. are 
diſtinguiſhed by their Keys, Tongues, Samera, Pericarpia, and Theca, 
ſmall, flat, and huſky ſkins including the ſeeds as in ſo many foliols, bags, 
and purſes, fine membranous caſes, Catkins, Palms, Juluſes, &c. needleſs 
to be farther mentioned here, being fo particularly deſcribed in the chap- 
ters following, as are alſo the various Ever-greens and 88 
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1. DOBUR, the Oak. I have ſometimes conſidered it very ſeriouſly, 

what ſhould move Pliny to make a whole chapter of one only line, 
which is leſs than the argument alone of moſt of the reſt in his huge 
volume ; but the weightineſs of the matter does worthily excuſe him, who 
is not wont to ſpare his words or his reader. Glandiferi maxime generis omnes 
quibus honos apud Romanos perpetuus. © Maſt-bearing trees were principally 
ce thoſe which the Romans held in chiefeſt repute.” Lib. xvi. cap. 111.— 
And in the following, where he treats of Chaplets, and the dignity of the 
Civic Crown, he ſays it might be compoſed of the leaves or branches of 
any Oak, provided it were a bearing tree, and had acorns upon it. It is 
then for the eſteem which theſe wiſe and glorious people had of this tree 
above all others, that I will firſt begin with the Oak ; and indeed it carries 
it from all other timber whatſoever, for building of ſhips in general, and 


in particular being tough, bending well, ſtrong, and not too heavy, nor 
eaſily admitting water, | 


2. Tis pity that the ſeveral kinds of Oak are ſo rarely known amongſt 
us, that wherever they meet with Quercus, they take it promiſcuouſly for 


f --B So 

* The Oak, the pride and glory of the foreſt, demands our firſt attention, whe- 
ther we conſider the dignity of its tation, or the variety of uſes to which it is applied. 
Being a native of our iſland, it adapts itſelf in a wonderful manner to almoſt every 
ſoil, and, if well defended in its infancy, there are few places in which it will not 
grow to a national advantage. The Oak naturally delights in a rich, deep, and loamy 
foil ; but lands of that quality are now more profitably employed in paſture and tillage, 
However, there are large portions of land in this kingdom which yield but a ſmall 
profit to the owners. Such waſtes, if ſituated near rivers, or navigable canals, are 
nobly calculated for raiſing Oaks which, at ſome diſtant period, may launch them- 
ſelves into the Ocean, Guardians of Liberty and Commerce. Of the Oak there are 
various ſpecies; and Mr, Miller, in the laſt edition of his Dictionary, has deſctibed 
no leſs than ſeventeen kinds, but properly there are only fourteen. 


1. Quercus ( Robur) foliis deciduis oblongis ſupernè latioribus, ſinubus acutiori- 
bus: angulis obtuſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1414. Oak with oblong deciduous leaves, broader 
toward the top, having acute indentures, with obtuſe angles. The common Oak. 

This is the common Engliſh Oak, which; for ſhip-building and other œconomical 
1 ” 
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our common Oak, whereas there be many ſpecies of that gbodly tree, 
though we ſhall take notice only of the two which are frequent with us, 
Theſe are, the Quercus Urbana, which grows more upright, and, being 


clean and lighter, is fitteſt for timber; and the Robur, or Quercus 


K 


uſes, far excels all the kinds in the known world. The following is a variety, but 


Mr, Miller conſiders it as a diſtinct ſpecies under the title of 


| Quexcvs { Fzmina) foliis deciduis oblongis obtuſis, pinnato-ſinuatis petiolis bre- 
viſſimis, pedunculis glandorum longiffimis. Oak with oblong, obtuſe, deciduous leaves, 
which are winged, ſinuated, and have very ſhort foot-flalks, with the fruit growing upon 
long foot-ftalks. The Female Oak. 

Mr. Miller obſerves that this ſort is not ſo common as the firſt, and he informs us 
that in the Wilds of Kent and Suſſex there may be ſeen many large trees of this 
kind. According to him, the leaves are not ſo deeply finuated as thoſe of the 
common Oak, nor are they ſo irregular, the indentures being oppoſite, like the 
lobes of winged leaves; theſe have ſcarce any foot-ſtalks, but fit cloſe to the 
branches; the acorns ſtand upon very long foot-ſtalks, in which they differ from 
the common ſort. The timber of this kind is accounted, by ſome, better than 
that of the firſt, and the trees, when growing, have a more lofty appearance. 


2. QUuERcCUs (Cerris) foliis oblongis lyrato-pinnatifidis, laciniis tranſverſis acutis, 


ſubtus ſubtomentoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1415. Oak with oblong leaves which are hre- 
fraped, wing-pointed, and have tranſverſe acute jags, which are downy on their under 


fide. Quercus calyce hiſpido, glande minore. C. B. P. 420. Oak with a prickly cup 
and ſmaller acorn. | 

This grows naturally in Spain, The leaves are oblong and pointed, and frequently 

indented in the middle like a lyre ; they are jagged and acute-pointed, a little hoary 


on their under fide, and ſtand upon ſlender foot-ſtalks. The acorns are ſmall, and 
have rough prickly cups. 


3. Quercus (Eſculus) foliis pinnato-ſinuatis lævibus, fructibus ſeſſilibus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 1414. Cat with ſmooth wing-indented leaves, and fruit ſitting cloſe to the 
branches. Quercus parva five Phagus Græcorum & Eſculus Plinii. C. B. P. The 
ſmall Oak or Phagus of the Greeks, and the Eſculus of Pliny. The Cut-leaved Italian Oak. 

This ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; the leaves are ſmooth, and deeply 

ſinuated like winged leaves; ſome of the ſinuſes are obtuſe, and others end in 
acute points ; they have very ſhort foot-ſtalks; the branches are covered with a 
purpliſh bark when young; the acorns are long and ſlender, the cups rough and 
a little prickly, fitting cloſe to the branches. The acorns are ſweet, and are fre- 
quently eaten by the poor in the ſouth of France, who, in times of ſcarcity, 
grind them and make bread with the flour. Of this ſpecies of Oak the Romans 


mad? their Civic Crowns, Civica iligna primo fuit, poſtea magis placuit ex 
Eſculo Jovi ſacra, Plin, 
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Silveſtris, (taking Robur for the general name, if at leaſt contra-diſtin& 
from the reſt) which, as the name imports, is of a valt robuſt and in- 


| OF © ho we BY 
4. Quercus (Aygilps) foliis ovato-oblongis, glabris, ſerrato dentatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 1414. Oak with oblong, oval, ſmooth, ſawed, indented leaves. Quercus calyce, 
echinato, glande majore. C. B. P. 420. Oak with a prickly cup and larger acorn. 
This ſpecies grows naturally in Spain, The trunk riſes nearly as high as the 
common Oak ; the branches extend very wide on every fide, and are covered 
with a greyiſh bark, intermixed with brown ſpots; the branches are cloſely 
garniſhed with oblong oval leaves, about three inches long, and almoſt two 
broad, which are deeply ſawed on their edges; moſt of the ſaws or teeth turn 
backward, and terminate in acute points. The leaves are ſtiff, of a pale green on 
their upper ſide, and downy on their under ; the acorns have very large ſcaly cups 
which almoſt cover them ; the ſcales are ligneous and acute-pointed, ſtanding out 
a quarter of an inch ; ſome of the cups are as large as middling apples. 


5. Quercus (Rubra) foliis obtusè ſinuatis ſetaceo-mucronatis Lin. Sp. Plant. 1413. 
Oak with obtuſe ſinuated leaves, terminated by briſihy points, Quercus Eſculi diviſura, 
foliis amplioribus aculeatis. Pluk. Alm. 309. tab. 54. fig. 4. Oak with broad ſpiny 
leaves, which are divided like the Eſculus. The Red Oak. 

This ſort grows naturally in Virginia, and in other parts of North-America, It 
arrives to a large ſize in the countries where it naturally grows; the bark is 
ſmooth, and of a greyiſh colour, but that on the younger branches is darker ; the 
leaves are ſix inches long, and two and a half broad in the middle; they are ob- 
tuſely ſinuated, each ſinus ending with a briſtly point, of a bright green, ſtanding 
upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The leaves continue their verdure very late in autumn, 
ſo that unleſs hard froſt comes on early, they do not fall till near Chriſtmas, be- 
fore which time they change their colour and become red. The acorns of this 
ſort are a little longer, but not ſo thick as thoſe of the common Oak, 


6. Quercus (Prinus) foliis obovatis utrinque acuminatis ſinuato- ſerratis, denti- 
culis rotundatis uniformibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1413. Oak with oblong oval leaves which 
are pointed on both ſides, and have ſawed ſinuſes, with uniform roundiſh indentures. Quer- 


cus caſtaneæ foliis procera arbor Virginiana. Pluk. Alm. 309. The Cheſuut-leaved 


Oak. 
This grows naturally in North-America, of which there ſeems to be two kinds ; one 
grows to a much larger ſize than the other, though this may be occaſioned by the 
ſoil in which they grow. The largeſt fort grows in the rich low lands, where it 
becomes the largeſt tree of any of the Oaks in thoſe countries: The wood is not 
of a fine grain, but is very ſerviceable ; the bark is grey and ſcaly ; the leaves are 
five or ſix inches Jong, and two inches and a half broad in the middle, indented 


on the edges, and have many ad aj veins running from the midrib to the, 
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our common Oak, whereas there be many ſpecies of that gdbodly tree, 
though we ſhall take notice only of the two which are frequent with us, 
Theſe are, the Quercus Urbana, which grows more upright, and, being 
clean and lighter, is fitteſt for timber; and the Robur, or Quercus 


. 
uſes, far excels all the kinds in the known world. The following is a variety, but 
Mr. Miller conſiders it as a diſtinct ſpecies under the title of 


Quercus (Fæmina) foliis deciduis oblongis obtuſis, pinnato- ſinuatis petiolis bre- 
viſſimis, pedunculis glandorum longiſſimis. Oak with oblong, obtuſe, deciduous leaves, 
which are winged, finuated, and have very ſhort foot-flalks, with the fruit growing upon 
long fot- alis. The Female Oak. 

Mr. Miller obſerves that this ſort is not ſo common as the firſt, and he informs us 
that in the Wilds of Kent and Suſſex there may be ſeen many large trees of this 
kind. According to him, the leaves are not ſo deeply ſinuated as thoſe of the 
common Oak, nor are they ſo irregular, the indentures being oppoſite, like the 
lobes of winged leaves; theſe have ſcarce any foot-ſtalks, but fit cloſe to the 
branches; the acorns ſtand upon very long foot-ſtalks, in which they differ from 
the common ſort. The timber of this kind is accounted, by ſdme, better than 
that of the firſt, and the trees, when growing, have a more lofty appearance. 


2. Quercus (Cerris) foliis oblongis lyrato-pinnatifidis, laciniis tranſverſis acutis, 
ſubtus ſubtomentoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1415. Oak with oblong leaves which are lyre- 
fſpaped, wing- pointed, and have tranſverſe acute jags, which are downy on their under 
ſide. Quercus calyce hiſpido, glande minore. C. B. P. 420. Oak with a prickly cup 
and ſmaller acorn. 

T his grows naturally in Spain, The leaves are oblong and pointed, and frequently 

indented in the middle like a lyre ; they are jagged and acute-pointed, a little hoary 


on their under fide, and ſtand upon ſlender foot-ſtalks. 'T he acorns are ſmall, and 
have rough prickly cups. 


3. Quercus (Eſculus) foliis pinnato- ſinuatis lævibus, fructibus ſeſſilibus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 1414. Cal with ſmooth wing-indented leaves, and fruit ſitting cloſe to the 
branches. Quercus parva five Phagus Græcorum & Eſculus Plinii. C. B. P. The 
ſmall Oak or Phagus of the Greeks, and the Eſculus of Pliny. The Cut-leaved Italian Oak. 

This ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; the leaves are ſmooth, and deeply 

ſinuated like winged leaves; ſome of the ſinuſes are obtuſe, and others end in 
acute points ; they have very ſhort foot-ſtalks; the branches are covered with a 
purpliſh bark when young ; the acorns are long and flender, the cups rough and 
a little prickly, fitting cloſe to the branches. The acorns are ſweet, and are fre- 
quently eaten by the poor in the ſouth of France, who, in times of ſcarcity, 
grind them and make bread with the flour. Of this ſpecies of Oak the Romans 


made their Civic Crowns, Civica iligna primo fuit, poſtea magis placuit ex 
Eſculo Jovi ſacra. Plin, 
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Silyeſtris, (taking Robur for the general name, if at leaſt contra-diſtin&t Cray. III. 
from the reſt) which, as the name imports, is of a vaſt robuſt and in 


„ ˖ 

4. Quercus (Ægilaps) foliis ovato-oblongis, glabris, ſerrato dentatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 1414. Oak with oblong, oval, ſmooth, ſawed, indented leaves. Quercus calyce 

echinato, glande majore. C. B. P. 420. Oak with a prickly cup and larger acorn. 
This ſpecies grows naturally in Spain, The trunk riſes nearly as high as the 
common Oak; the branches extend very wide on every ſide, and are covered 
4 with a greyiſh bark, intermixed with brown ſpots; the branches are cloſely 
| garniſhed with oblong oval leaves, about three inches long, and almoſt two 
broad, which are deeply ſawed on their edges; moſt of the ſaws or teeth turn 
backward, and terminate in acute points. The leaves are ſtiff, of a pale green on 
their upper fide, and downy on their under; the acorns have very large ſcaly cups 
which almoſt cover them ; the ſcales are ligneous and acute-pointed, ſtanding out 

a quarter of an inch ; ſome of the cups are as large as middling apples. 


5. Quercus (Rubra) foliis obtusè ſinuatis ſetaceo-mucronatis Lin. Sp. Plant. 1413. 
Oak with obtuſe ſinuated leaves, terminated by briſtly points, Quercus Eſculi diviſura, 
foliis amplioribus aculeatis, Pluk. Alm. 309. tab. 54. fig. 4. Oak with broad ſpiny 
leaves, which are divided like the Eſculus. The Red Oak. 

This ſort grows naturally in Virginia, and in other parts of North-America. It | 
arrives to a large ſize in the countries where it naturally grows; the bark is | .-M 
ſmooth, and of a greyiſh colour, but that on the younger branches is darker ; the 00 | 
leaves are ſix inches long, and two and a half broad in the middle; they are ob- | 
tuſely finuated, each ſinus ending with a briſtly point, of a bright green, ſanding 
upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The leaves continue their verdure very late in autumn, 
ſo that unleſs hard froſt comes on early, they do not fall till near Chriſtmas, be- 

2B fore which time they change their colour and become red. The acorns of this 
, . ſort are a little longer, but not ſo thick as thoſe of the common Oak. 


6. Quercvs (Prinus) foliis obovatis utrinque acuminatis ſinuato- ſerratis, denti- 
culis rotundatis uniformibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1413. Oak with oblong oval leaves which 
are pointed on both ſides, and have ſawed ſinuſes, with uniform roundiſh indentures. Quer- 
cus caſtaneæ foliis procera arbor Virginiana. Pluk. Alm. 30g. The Cheſnut-leaved 
Oak. 1 

This grows naturally in North-America, of which there ſeems to be two kinds; one 

grows to a much larger ſize than the other, though this may be occaſioned by the 
ſoil in which they grow. The largeſt ſort grows in the rich low lands, where it 
becomes the largeſt tree of any of the Oaks in thoſe countries : The wood is not 
1 of a fine grain, but is very ſerviceable; the bark is grey and ſcaly; the leaves are 
i five or ſix inches long, and two inches and a half broad in the middle, indented 
q on the edges, and have many tranſverſe veins running from the midrib to the. 
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Boox I. flexible nature, of an hard black grain, bearing a ſmaller acorn, and 


D 


— — affecting to ſpread in branches, and to put forth his roots more above 


ground; and therefore, in the planting, to be allowed a greater diſtance, 


r 6 
borders; they are of a bright green, and ſo nearly reſemble the leaves of the Cheſ- 
nut- tree, as ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from them. The acorns of this ſort are very 
large, and have ſhort cups. The leaves of the other variety are not ſo large, nor 
ſo ſtrongly veined, and the acorns are ſmaller and a little longer, which may ariſe 
from the ſoil. 4 


7. Quercvs (Njora) foliis cuneiformibus obſolete trilobis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1413. 
Oak with wedge-ſhaped leaves, having three worn-out Ibbes. Quercus folio non ſerrato 
in fummitate quaſi triangulo. Cateſb. Car. 1. p. 20. The Black Oak. | 

This grows naturally on poor land in moſt parts of North-America, where it never 

comes to a large ſize; the wood is of little value. The bark is of a dark brown 
colour ; the leaves are very broad at the top, where they have two waved in- 
dentures, which divide them almoſt into three lobes; they diminiſh gradually to 
their baſe, where they are narrow ; they are fmooth, of a lucid green, and have 
ſhort foot-ſtalks. The acorns are ſmaller than thoſe of the common Oak, and 
have ſhort cups. Of this ſpecies we have a variety or two, one particularly 
with trifid leaves, and another ſlightly trilobate, called the Black Oak of the 


Plains. 


8. Qrercvs (Alla) foliis oblique pinnatifidis, ſinubus anguliſque obtuſis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 1414. Oak with oblique many: pointed leaves, having obtuſe ſinuſes and an- 
les. Quercus alba Virginiana. Cateſb. Car. 1. p. 21. tab. 21. The White Oak. 

This fort grows naturally in North-America, where the wood is eſteemed preferable 
to any of their other ſorts for building, being much more durable. The bark 
of this tree is greyiſh, the leaves are of a light green, ſix or ſeven inches long, and 
four broad in the middle; they are regularly indented almoſt to the midrib; the 
indentures are obtuſe, The leaves have ſhort foot-ſtalks. The acorns greatly 
reſemble thoſe of the common Oak. : 


9. QuERcCus (Phellss) foliis lanceolatis integerrimis glabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1412. 
Oak with ſpear-ſhaped, entire ſmooth leaves. Quercus five Ilex Marilandica, folio longo 
2r.guſto Salicis. Cateſb. Car. I. p. 17. The Willow-leaved Oak. 

This ſpecies is a large timber- tree, and a native of North-America. The leaves 
are long and narrow, reſembling thoſe of our common Willow. Hence its 
name. Of this ſort there are ſeveral varieties, which are all included under the 
appellation of Willow-leaved Oaks, 


10. QUercvs (Ilex) foliis ovato-oblongis indiviſis ſerratiſque petiolatis ſubtus incanis, 
cortice integro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1412. Ilex oblongo ſerrato folio. C. B. P. 424- 
Illex arborca. Bauh. hiſt. The common Ilex, or Ever-green Oak. 

This ſpecies is generally known by the title of Ilex, or Ever-green Oak ; of which 
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viz. from twenty-five to forty feet, nay ſometimes as many yards, whereas 


the other ſhooting up more erect, will be contented with fifteen. This 
| 2 


. "WY 
there are ſeveral varieties, differing greatly in the ſize and ſhape of their leaves; 
but they all ariſe from acorns of the ſame tree, as Mr. Miller obſerves; 
nay, the lower and upper branches of the ſame tree are frequently garniſhed 
with leaves, very different in ſize and ſhape from each other; thoſe on the lower 
branches being much broader, rounder, and their edges indented and ſet with 
prickles, but thoſe on the upper are long, narrow, and entire, The leaves of 
this tree are from three to four inches long, and one broad near the baſe, gra- 
dually leſſening to a point ; t; they are of a lucid green on their upper ſide, but 


Cay. III. 
— mmnmund 


whitiſh and downy on their urder, and are entire, ſtanding upon pretty long 


foot-ſtalks ; theſe remain green all the year, and do not fall till they are thruſt 
off by the young leaves in the ſpring. The acorns are ſmaller than thoſe of the 
common Oak, but of the ſame ſhape. 


11. Quercus (Gramuntia) foliis oblongo-ovatis ſinuato- ſpinoſis ſeſſilibus ſubtus 
tomentoſis, glandibus pedunculatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1412. Ever: green Oak with oblong, 
oval, prickly, indented leaves, which are woolly on their under fide, and bear acorns with 
foot-flalks, Ilex foliis rotundioribus et ſpinoſis, e luco Gramuntio. Bot. Monſp. 140. 
The Helly-leaved Ever-green Oat. 

Linnæus has made this tree a diſtinct ſpecies, but Mr. Miller ſeems to think it only 

a variety of the former. The leaves are prickly and ſhaped like the Holly. Hence 
its name. It grows naturally about Montpelier, 


12. QUERCUs (Coccifera) foliis ovatis indiviſis, ſpinoſo-dentatis glabris. Lin, Sp. 
Plant. 1413. Oak with oval, undivided, ſmooth leaves, which are prickly and indented. 
llex aculeata, cocciglandifera. C. B. P. 425. The Kermes Oak. 

This kind of Oak grows plentifully in Spain, Provence, Languedoc, and along the 
Mediterranean coaſt, It is a tree of ſmall growth, ſeldom riſing above twelve feet. 
The leaves are oval and undivided ; they are ſmooth on their ſurface, but indented 
on their edges, which are armed with prickles like thoſe of the Holly. It is fea- 
thered to the bottom, which gives it- the appearance of a buſhy Shrub. The 
acorns are ſinaller than thoſe of the common Oak. From this tree are eathered 
the Kermes, with which the antients uſed to dye their garments of that beautiful 
colour called Coccineus, or Coccus, being different from the Purpura of the 
Pheœnicians obtained from the teſtaceous fiſh called Murex. In courſe of time 
the Murex was neglected, and the Kermes, we are now ſpeaking of, was intro- 
duced. This ſupported its reputation till the diſcovery of America, when, in turn, 

it gave place to the Cochineal, an inſe& found in the Mexican woods upon a 
plant named by Linnzus, Cactus Opuntia, 


13. QuERCvUs (Suber) foliis ovato-oblongis indiviſis ſerratis ſubtus tomentoſis, cor- 
tice rimoſo fungoſo. Lin, Sp. Plant, 1413. Oak with oval, oblong, undivided leaves, 
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Book I. kind is farther to be diſtinguiſhed by its fulneſs.of leaves, which tarniſh, 
and becoming yellow at the fall, do commonly clothe it all the winter, 
the roots growing very deep and ſtraggling. The author of Britannia Ba- 

conica ſpeaks of an Oak in Lanhadron-Park in Cornwall, which bears 

conſtantly leaves ſpeckled with white, and of another, called the Painted 


O. 
fawed and woolly on their under fide, and a fungous cleft bark. Suber latifolium per- 
petud virens. C. B. P. 424. The Cork-tree. 

The leaves of this uſeful ſpecies are entire, of an oblong oval, about two inches 
long, and one and a quarter broad, ſawed on their edges, and have a little down 
on their under ſides; their foot-ſtalks are very ſhort ; the leaves continue green 
through the winter till the middle of May, when they generally fall off juſt be- 
fore the new leaves come out, ſo that the trees are very often almoſt bare for a 
ſhort time. The acorns are very like thoſe of the common Oak. The exterior 
bark of this tree is the cork, which is taken off from the trees every eight or ten 
years ; but there is an interior bark which nouriſhes the trees, ſo that the ſtrip- 
ping off the outer is ſo far from injuring them, that it rather prolongs their life; 
for thoſe whole bark are not taken off, ſeldom laſt longer than fifty or ſixty years 
in health; whereas the trees which are barked every eight or ten years, will live 
a hundred and fifty years and more. The bark of the young tree is porous and 
good for little; however it is neceſſary to take it off when the trees are twelve or 
fifteen years old, without which the bark will not be good, and after eight or 
ten years the bark will be fit to take off again; this ſecond peeling is of little 
uſe, but at the third peeling the bark is in perfection, and will continue ſo 
many years, the beſt cork being taken from the old trees. The month of July 
is the time for ſtripping off this bark, when the ſap flows plentifully; this ope- 
ration is performed with an inſtrument ſimilar to that for diſbarking Oak. Of 
this ſpecies there is a variety called the Narrow-leaved Cork Tree, a 


14. Quercus (Virginiana) folits lanceolato- ovatis integerrimis petiolatis ſemper- 
virentibus. Oak with ſpear-ſbaped, oval, entire leaves, which are Ever- green, and have 


foet-flalks. Quercus ſempervirens foliis oblongis non finuatis. Baniſt. Ever-green Oak 
with oblong leaves which are not ſinuatad. The Live Oak. 


This ſpecies grows naturally in Carolina and Virginia, where it riſes to the height 
of forty feet. The grain of the wood is hard, tough, and coarſe; the bark is 
of a grey colour. The leaves are oval and ſpear-ſhaped, about three inches 
long, and one and a half broad, entire, and of a dark green, ſtanding upon ſhort 
foot-ſtalks. They are of a thick conſiſtence, and continue green all the year, 
The acorns are oblong and ſmall, and are eaten by the Indians, who lay them up 
in ſtore for the winter. They alſo draw from them an oil which is very good. 


Beſides theſe fourteen ſpecies of Oaks, enumerated by Botaniſts, there is another 
deſcribed under the name of the Lucombe, or Devonſhire Oak. Of this new kind 


there is a particular account given in the 62d volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
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Oak: others have ſince been found at Fridwood, near Sittingbourn in 
Kent; as alſo Sycamores and Elms in other places, mentioned by the 
learned Dr. Plot in his Natural Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire ; which I only 
mention here, that the variety may be compared by ſome ingenious per- 
ſon thereabouts, as well as the truth of the fatal præ-admonition of Oaks 


1 
in a letter from Mr. Holwell to Mr. Campbel. The following extract contains all 


that we yet know of this moſt ſurprizing ſpecies : 

ce About ſeven years paſt, Mr. Lucombe ſowed a parcel of acorns, ſaved from a 
c tree of his own growth, of the iron or wainſcot ſpecies; when they came up he 
“ obſerved one amongſt them that kept its leaves throughgut the winter; ſtruck with 
ce the phænomenon, he cheriſhed and paid particular attention to it, and propagated, 
« by grafting, ſome thouſands from it, which I had the pleaſure of ſeeing, eight days 
ago, in high flouriſhing beauty and verdure, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the 
« winter, Its growth is ſtraight and handſome as a fir, its leaves ever-green, and the 
wood is thought, by the beſt judges, in hardneſs and ſtrength, to exceed all other 
« Oak. He makes but one ſhoot in the year, viz. in May, and continues growing 
„without interruption ; whereas other Oaks ſhoot twice, namely, in May and Auguſt; 
« but the peculiar and ineſtimable part of its character is, the amazing quickneſs of its 
© growth, which I imagine may be attributed (in ſome degree at leaſt) to its making 
« but one ſhoot in the year; for I believe all trees that ſhoot twice, are for ſome time 
Hat a ſtand before they make the ſecond. I had the curioſity to take the dimenſions 
« of the parent tree, (ſeven years old) and ſome of the grafts; the firſt meaſured 
“ 21 feet high, and full 20 inches in the girt; a graft of four years old, 16 feet high, 
< and full 14 inches in the girt; the firſt he grafted is ſix years old, and has outſhot 
« its parent two feet in height. The parent tree ſeems to promiſe his acorns ſoon, as 
he bloſſoms, and forms his foot-ſtalk ſtrong, and the cup upon the foot-ſtalk with 
<« the appearance of the acorn, which, with a little more age, will ſwell to perfection. 
„This Oak is diſtinguiſhed, in this country, by the title of the Lucombe Oak; his 
« ſhoots in general are from four to five feet every year, ſo that he will, in the ſpace 
« of thirty or forty years, outgrow in altitude and girt the common Oak at an hundred, 
« In two or three days I will forward to you, in a parcel, a branch which I cut off 
« from the original tree, and another from the graft of four years old, alſo a dead branch 
of the Iron or Wainſcot Oak, juſt to ſhew that, from the ſimilarity of the leaves, it 
e is a deſcendant ſrom that ſpecies, although differing from it in every other particular. 
« I ſend you alſo, by the Exeter ſtage, a ſpecimen of the wood. I have a walking - 
ce pole full five feet long, a ſide- ſnoot from one of the grafts, only one year and a halt 
« gold. Several Gentlemen round this neighbourhood, and in the adjoining counties of 
% Cornwall and Somerſet, have planted them, and they are found to flouriſh in all 
&« ſoils.” I am, &c. 

Exeter, Feb. 24, 1772. 


The Oak, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is ranked in the claſs and order Menæcia Poly 
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Book I. bearing ſtrange leaves: Beſides, we may note that famous Oak of New- 

— — Foreſt in Hampſhire, which puts forth its buds about Chriſtmas, but 

withers again before night; and which was ordered (by our late King 

p Charles the Second) to be incloſed with u pale, as I find it mentioned in 
the. laſt edition of Mr, Camden's Britannia: Alſo another before this, 
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1 
andria, which comprehends ſuch plants as have male and female flowers on the ſame 
plant, the male flowers having numerous ſtamina. 

The common Oak flowers in the ſpring, though there is no exact time for the open- 

ing of the flowers or leaves: theſe circumſtances depend on the backwardneſs or for- 
wardneſs of the ſeaſon, or the difference of the ſituation, or ſoil on which the trees ſtand, 
We often obſerve one Oak in full leaf, and at the ſame time another, ſtanding near it, 
without any ſuch appearance, owing to the coldneſs or poverty of the ſtratum on which 
it ſtands, and which would have been unperceived, had not the tree ſhewn it. But 
notwithſtanding this, obſervation and experience teach us, that theſe differences are very 
inconſiderable, and that the Oak which is moſt backward in putting forth its leaves, 
generally retains its verdure the longeſt in the autumn. In general, the flowers, which 
are ofa yellowiſh hue, begin to open about the 7th of April; about the 18th the leaves 
appear, at which time the flowers are in full bloom; and about the 6th of May the 
leaves will be quite out, and remain until the autumnal troſts come on. 

Oaks are generally raiſed in vaſt quantities together, called woods, where they 
thrive beſt, and arrive to a greater height than in hedge-rows. We ſeldom ſee a good 
Oak in a hedge-row : They generally throw out large lateral branches, and form-a 
ſpreading and beautiful head, but the trunk is for the moſt part very ſhort; whereas 
in woods they draw one another up, and thus ſociably aſpire to ſuch a height, as to 
| be ſufficient to anſwer any purpoſes in uſe, 

Various are the opinions of mankind about the raiſing an Oak wood. Some think 
the plants ſhould never be removed, but remain where the acorn was firſt ſown ; others, 
again, believe that a wood ſhould be raiſed by plants taken from a nurſery, As each of 
theſe methods has its advantages, I ſhall therefore endeavour to ſhew the beſt mode of 
proceeding in raiſing an Oak wood both ways, that every one may chooſe that which 
he likes the beſt. 

And, firſt, to raiſe a wood from acorns ſown in the Seminary. 

Let a proper ſpot in the ſeminary be prepared againſt the time the ſeeds are ripe. 
The ſoil ſhould be loamy, freſh, and in good heart; and ſhould be preparcd by digging 
it well, breaking all clods, and clearing it of weeds, roots, large ſtones, &c. The 
acorns ſhould be gathered from the ſtraighteſt, moſt thriving, and beautiful trees; 
and if they remain until they fall off of themſelves, they will ſucceed the better. 

Having a ſufficient quantity of well-ripened acorns for your purpoſe, proceed to. pre- 
pare your beds in the ground that is juſt got ready for their reception. Mark out the 
beds with a line, four feet broad, and let there be an alley between each bed two feet 
wide ; rake the ezrth out of the bed into the ſpaces deſigned for the alley, until the bed 
be ſunk about two inches deep; then ſow your acorns in the bed, about three inches 
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which his grandfather, King James, went to viſit, and cauſed benches CHAp. III. 


to be placed about it; which giving it reputation, the people never left 
hacking of the boughs and bark till they killed the tree; as I am told 
they have ſerved that famous Oak near White-Lady's, which hid and 
protected our late Monarch from being diſcovered and taken by the rebel 
ſoldiers who were ſent to find him, after his almoſt miraculous eſcape at 
the battle of Worceſter, In the mean time, as to this extraordinary pre- 
coſeneſs, the like is reported of a certain Walnut-tree, as well as of the 
famous White-thorn of Glaſtonbury, and Black-thorns in ſeveral places. 
Some of our common Oaks bear their leaves green all winter ; but they 
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aſunder, and gently preſs them down with the ſpade, or, if more agreeable, they may 


be ſet in rows, the lines for that purpoſe being marked out with a ſharp-pointed ſtick. 
Throw the earth, that has been raked into the alleys, over the acorns; and, after 
having dreſſed up the bed, and gently preſſed it down with the back of the ſpade, 
proceed to the next bed, and ſo on until the whole be finiſhed, This work is belt 
performed in February, though ſome prefer the autumnal months, 

In about fix weeks the plants will appear above ground and in theſe beds they 
may remain two years, without any further trouble or care than keeping them clean from 
weeds, and now and then refreſhing them with water in very dry ſeaſons. When 
the trees are two years old, they will be of a proper ſize for planting out. 

Let us now ſee in what manner we are to prepare the ground for their reception, 
The beſt way is by trenching, or double digging, as deep as the ſoil will admit of : 
But as this is a very expenſive proceeding, and conſequently can only be practiſed 
upon a ſmall ſcale, I ſhall recommend another good method of preparing the ground. 
This is to be done by proper plowing ; and, if agreeable, the year before the land is 
planted, it may bear a crop of oats, rape, or turnips. By this means the ſward will be 
effectually deſtroyed. After the crop is off, let the ground be trench-plowed, and then 
harrowed with heavy harrows to break the clods : About the end of October let it 
be again plowed croſs-ways, and harrowed as before, This is the ſeaſon for planting 
the ſets; for the ground, by being thus croſs-plowed and well harrowed, will be in 
proper order for their reception. The manner of planting the ſets is as follows: 

Firſt, carefully take the plants out of the ſeed-bed, ſhorten the tap-root, and take 
off part of the ſide-ſhoots, that there may be an equal proportion of ſtrength between 
the ſtem and the root. If the wood is deſigned to be but ſmall, ten, twenty, or thirty 
acres, then lines may be drawn, and the trees planted in rows, four feet diſtant from 
each other, and the trees two feet aſunder in the row: Each line muſt have a man 
and a boy for planting. The ground being made light and pliable by croſs-plowing 
and harrowing, the man ſtrikes his ſpade into the earth cloſe to the line; he then 
takes it out and gives another ſtroke at right angles with it; then the boy, having a 
parcel of plants under his left arm, takes one with his right hand, and readily puts it 
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Book I. are generally Pollards, and ſuch as are ſheltered in warm corners and 


hedge-rows. To ſpeak then particularly of Oaks, and generally of all other 
trees of the ſame kind, by ſome infallible characters, notice ſhould be 
taken of the manner of their ſpreading, ſtature and growth, ſhape and 
ſize of the Acorn, whether ſingle or in cluſters, the length or ſhortneſs 
of the ſtalks, roundneſs of the cup, breadth, narrowneſs, ſhape and in- 
dentures of the leaf; and fo of the bark, aſperous or ſmooth, brown or 
bright, &c. Though moſt, if not all of them, may rather be imputed 
to the genius and nature of the foil, ſituation or goodneſs of the ſeed, 
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into the crevice made by the ſpade at the ſecond ſtroke : after this the man gently 
prefles the mould to it with his foot, and thus the young Oakling is planted. He pro- 
ceeds in the ſame manner to the next, and ſo on till all is finiſhed. An active man 
will, with his boy, plant 1500 or 2000 in aday; and while they are planting, others 
ſhould be employed in taking up freſh ſets from the ſeed-bed, ſorting them, and pre- 
paring their roots, In ſhort, a ſufficient number of hands ſhould be ſet to every part 
of this work, that the whole may be carried on with diſpatch ; for the ground cannot 
be too ſoon furniſhed with its plants, after it is in readineſs to receive them; neither 
can the plants be put too early into the ground, after they are taken up from the ſemi- 
nary.— Thoſe plants which are nearly of the fame ſize ſhould be made to occupy 
a large quarter together, and the weakeſt ſhould be leſt in the ſeminary a year longer, 
to gain ſtrength, | 

The trees, either for ſmall or large plantations, being in the ground, the firſt care 
ſhould. be to fence them well from cattle, and even, if poſſible, from rabbits and hares. 
The next ſhould be, to keep them clear from weeds, that they may not be incom- 
moded in their growth. In all lands weeds muſt be carefully watched, and deſtroyed 
at their firſt appearance, In ſmall plantations hoeing may do; but where the plantations 
are large and noble, a double-ſhelving plow ſhould be provided ; and when the weeds are 
got two or three inches high, this muſt be drawn exactly down the middle of each 
row by horſes with their mouths muzzled, ſomebody leading the foremoft horſe : this 
plow will effectually throw a ridge each way, fo that the edge of it will be almoſt con- 
tiguous to the plants on both ſides. This being done, the whole ſurface of the ground 
will be changed, and the weeds all buried, except a few about the tems of the plants, 
which a man following the plow ſhould cut or pluck up. In this manner the ground 
may lie until a freſh crop of weeds prefent themſelves ; when theſe are about three 
inches high, a common plow ſhould be provided to go up one fide of the row and 
down the other, to plow the ridges made by the double-ſhelving plow, into their 
ſormer places, men following with hoes to deftroy ſuch weeds as are near the tems of 
the trees. Thus will the whole fcene be changed again ; the ground will appear 
as new tilled; and in this condition it may remain until the weeds call for the 
double-ſhelving plow a ſecond time, which muſt alſo be followed alternately with the 
common plow, as occaſion may require. By this means the ground will not only be 
kept clean of weeds, but the earth, by conſtant ſtirring, will be more replete with 
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ſerve to diſcover many accidental varieties in other trees, without nicer di- 
ſtinctions, ſuch as are fetched from profeſſed botaniſts, who make it not 
ſo much their ſtudy to plant and propagate trees, as to ſkill in their 
medicinal virtues, and other uſes; always excepting our learned coun- 
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vegetating juices, the gentle ſhowers will produce their good effects, the ſun will have 
his influence, and all the powers of vegetation will combine to nouriſh and Tet forward 
the infant Oak. This work muft be repeated every year, until the Oaks are of a 
height ſufficient to deftroy the weeds, which may be, perhaps, in three or four years, 
according to the goodneſs of the ground in which they are planted, 

When it is thought adviſeable to raiſe an Oak wood from the acorn, let the follow- 
ing directions be obſerved, 

Having the ground prepared, as before directed, for the reception of the young Oak 
plants, and having a ſufficient quantity of acorns, all gathered from the moſt vigorous, 
healthy, and thriving trees, proceed to their ſetting in the following manner: In the 
months of February and March, let lines be drawn acroſs the ground for the rows, at 
the diſtance of four feet from each other ; but if this be thought too great an interval, 
the rows may be made at three feet, in which caſe the acorns muſt be put down at a 

greater diftance from each other. Then having fticks properly rounded to make the 
holes, plant the acorns by the fide of the lines, at the diſtance of ten inches aſunder: 
let them be put down about two inches below the ſurface, and ſee that the earth be 
properly cloſed by the planting ſtick, to prevent the mice, or crows, from injuring the 
ſeed. In ſome places it is cuſtomary to ſow the acorns after the plow ; but where 
the ground happens to be ſtiff, great care ſhould be taken not to cover the ſeed with 
too thick a furrow. As in this manner of ſowing, the plants will come up very irre- 

gular, the mode of thinning muſt be left to the diſcretion of the planter. 


and hand-weeding ; and this muſt be done early in the ſpring before the weeds get ſo 


in cleaning. It is alſo the cheapeſt, as well as the neateſt huſbandry, to take weeds 
down before they grow too large ; for though the ground may require an additional 


over a greater quantity of ground in a day: Weeds cut in their tender ſtate immedi- 
ately die ; whereas, when 'they are ſuffered to grow old and ſtrong, they frequently 
grow again, eſpecially if rain falls ſoon after, perfect their ſeed in a ſhort time, and 
thereby poiſon the ſoil of the whole plantation. 

The ſecond year of their growth, in extenſive plantations, the double-ſhelving and 
common plow may be made uſe of, as before directed, to cultivate and keep the ground 
clean; and this culture ſhould be attended to until the plants are become ſo large that. 
it will not be in the power of the weeds to injure them. As plantations of Oaks from 
the acorn are rather precarious, it will be right to form a ſmall ſeminary in the ſame 
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The firſt year after planting the acorns, the weeds muſt be kept down by hoeing 


ſtrong as to hide the tender plants, which would occaſion many of them to be deſtroyed 


hoeing in the ſpring, yet the weeds being hoed down when young, a man may hoe 


than either to the pretended ſex or ſpecies. And theſe obſervations may Cray, III. 
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tryman Mr. Ray, whoſe incomparable work omits nothing uſeful or 
deſirable on this ſubject, wanting only the accompliſhments of well- 
deſigned ſculps. 


o T 
field, to repair the intervals that may have miſcarried. And here it may be neceſſary 
to obſerve, that this ſeminary ſhould be taken from the beſt part of the field, and in 
the warmeſt ſituation, in order that the young plants may have good roots, without 
which they would make but an indifferent progreſs when planted out. 

Having thus given directions for the raiſing of woods, both by young ſets and from 
acorns, I now proceed to their future management, which muſt be the ſame in both. 
And firſt, the rows being ſour feet aſunder, and the plants two feet diſtant in the rows, 
they may ſtand in this manner for twelve or fourteen years, when every ſecond plant 
may be taken out and ſold for hoops or ſmall poles. Now, though I ſay in twelve or 
fourteen years the plants will be of uſe for theſe purpoſes ; yet this is only a general 
rule, as the different goodneſs of the land will make a great variation in the growth of 
the plants ; and conſequently, if the trees take to growing well, they will want thinning 
ſooner, This buſineſs, therefore, ſhould be left to the diſcretion of the perſon intruſted 
with the care of the plantation, 

After every ſecond plant is taken away, let the roots be grubbed up, not only be- 
cauſe they will pay for grubbing as fire-wood, but that there may be more room given 
tor the ſtanding plants freely to extend their roots. 

The plants being now four feet aſunder each way, they will require no more thin- 
ning for ſeven or eight years, when the healthieſt and beſt-thriving trees muſt be 
marked to ſtand for timber, and the others cut down for poles, and their roots left to 
produce future under-wood. 

In this manner the rows filled with plants from the nurſery muſt be managed, in 
which caſe we can ſpeak with preciſion with regard to thinning. The ſame huſbandry 
muſt be applied to the rows under cultivation from the ſeed, but the planter in this 
laſt method muſt be left to form his own ideas in reſpect to thinning, as no human 
knowledge can determine, before hand, how thick the ſeedling plants will appear in 
the rows. In rocky and mountainous ſoils, the plants or acorns muſt be put down 
irregularly by the ſpade, and the planter muſt be directed in this operation by the par- 
ticular circumſtances of the ſoil and ſituation. 

In all caſes of planting, ſhelter and warmth are particularly required. Where the 
plantations are flat, it may be adviſeable to ſkirt the wood with Scotch Fir, which, be- 
ing a hardy and quick-growing tree, is well calculated for this purpoſe. 

Birch is ſometimes put between the rows of Oaks, and in mountainous ſituations 
this is a good method ; others recommend the Fir for this papers, but it is apt to 
vegetate too faſt and over-top the Oaks. 

I ſhall now conſider our plantation as far advanced, in which caſe a particular 
attention ſhould be paid to the trees left for timber, Theſe ſhould ſtand from 
twenty to thirty feet diſtant from each other, which will not be too near where the 


trees thrive well; in which caſe their heads will ſpread, ſo as to meet in about thirty 
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3. I ſhall not need to repeat what has already been ſaid, chap. it. con- 
cerning the raiſing of this tree from the Acorn; it will alſo endure-the 
laying, but never to advantage of bulk or ſtature. It is in the mean time 


. 

or thirty-five years; nor will this diſtance be ſo great as to impede the upright growth 
of the trees, This diſtance is recommended, that the trees may enjoy the whole 
benefit of the ſoil ; therefore, after one crop of the under-wood, or at the moſt two 
crops are cut, I would adviſe the, ſtubbing up the ſtools, that the ground may be 
entirely clear for the advantage of the growing timber, which is what ſhould be 
— principally regarded; but, in general, moſt people attend more to the immediate 
profit of the under-wood than the future good of the timber, and frequently by ſo 
doing ſpoil both; for if the under-wood be left after the trees have ſpread ſo far as 
that their heads meet, the under-wood will not be of much value; and yet, by their 
ſtools being left, they will draw a great ſhare of nouriſhment from the timber-trees, 
«and retard them in their growth. 

Such Gentlemen as are deſirous of raiſing Oaks to plant out for ſtandards, either 
in parks or in fields, for clumps, or for avenues, muſt train them in the following 
manner: Having raiſed them in the ſeed-bed, as before directed, let them remain 
there two years ; after which a piece of good ground muſt be prepared-for their recep- 
tion, where they muſt grow until they are of a ſize ſufficient to be planted out where 
they are deſigned to remain. This ground muſt be trenched, or double dug; then 
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taking the plants out of the ſeed- bed, as before directed, let a man and boy plant 


them upon this new double-dug ground, at the diſtance of two feet row from row, 
and a foot and a half aſunder in the rows. Every winter, until the plants are taken 
out of this nurſery, the ground ſhould be dug between the rows ; and this is what 
gardeners call turning- in. They will require no other pruning than taking off any 
unſightly ſide-ſhoot ; or, where the tree is inclined to be forked, taking off the weakeſt 


branch. Nor is any other precaution neceſſary, until the time of their being planted- 


out to continue, which muſt be done as follows : 

Firſt, carefully take the trees out of the nurſery, and then prune the roots, which 
muſt be done by holding the plant in your left hand, that the ſtroke of the knife in 
the right may ſo cut the bottom of the root that the wound may be downwards ; 
next, take off all bruiſed and broken parts of the root; and having holes prepared, in 
the figure of a circle, three feet in diameter and a foot and half deep, (the ſward be- 
ing worked and chopped ſmall in the bottom of the holes, and ſome mould laid to 
cover it) plant the trees in ſuch a manner that the top of the roots may be nearly level 
with the ſurface of the ground. Let the fineſt of the mould which was under the turf 
be preſerved to lap the root in; and, after the earth has regularly filled the hole, let 
it be preſſed down with the foot, to ſettle it properly to the root. A little litter ſhould 
be laid over the root, to prevent the wind and ſun from drying the mould, and thereby 
retarding the growth of the tree, eſpecially if the planting be deferred till the ſpring. 


Theſe plants, being of a larger ſize, ſhould be properly ſtaked to ſecure them from the 
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Book I. the propagation of theſe large ſpreading Oaks, which is eſpecially recom- 
— — mended for the excellency of the timber, and that his Majeſty's foreſts 
were well and plentifully ftored with them, becauſe they require room and 

ſpace to amplify and expand themſelves, and ſhould therefore be planted 

at more remote diſtances, and free from all incumbrances : And this upon 
conſideration, how ſlowly a full-grown Oak mounts upwards, and how 


N © 1-5: So 
violence of the winds; or, if they are planted where cattle or deer can come, they 
ſhould be properly hurdled. After this, they will require no further care, 
Oaks will not aſpire to ſuch height, or fineneſs of trunk, when planted in theſe 


places, as in woods ; but they will form moſt beautiful heads, and their ſhade will be 
extenſive and large: 


«© Behold yon Oak, 
i | How ſtern he frowns, and with his broad brown arms 
| Chills the pale plain beneath him.” 
The Oak will grow and thrive upon almoſt any foil, provided the trees be properly 
l planted, though we cannot ſuppoſe that their growth will be equal in all places. A 
rich deep loamy earth is what Oaks moſt delight in, though they will grow exceedingly 
| well in clays of all kinds and on ſandy foils, in which laſt the fineſt-grained timber is 
0 produced. Many fine trees of this texture may now be ſeen growing upon Nottingham 
| 
| 


- . foreſt, particularly at Welbeck. 


Having thus giverr a minute detail of the different methods of raiſing an Oak wood 
from the Acorn, the Seed-bed, and the Nurſery, we are now arrived at a very impor- 
tant and intereſting queſtion : Which makes the beſt Timber ? Mr. Evelyn decides 
| for ſowing ; and if a careful obſerver will look into the woods that have been ſown, 
| and at the ſame time examine ſuch as have been planted, he will not heſitate a moment 
to declare in favour of the excellent Author of this Treatiſe. The extenſive plantations 
| that have been carried on for theſe many years paſt, have been made more with a view 
i to Shade, Shelter, and Ornament, than to the propagation of Timber ; and, in order to 

| obtain theſe ends in the moſt expeditious manner, the owners have in general followed 
| a miſtaken notion, and planted their trees too old ; ſo that many of theſe woods, when 
i they come to be felled, will greatly diſappoint the expectations of the purchaſers. Be- 
| | tides, ſuch advanced trees when drawn from the nurſery, unleſs planted in a good ſoil, . 
will never come to timber, On the contrary, rocky and poor ſoils may be made to 
produce excellent timber by judiciouſly ſowing the ſeeds, and carefully defending the 
young plants from the browſing of ſheep and cattle, or the cropping of hares and rab- 
bits. By this practice, the plants are attached to their native earth, and are ſtrangers 
to the inconveniences that trees taken from a nurſery are expoſed to. 
| In Scotland, and in ſome of the Northern counties of this kingdom, the practice of 
| ſowing their waſte lands with acorns, cheſnuts, beech-maſt, fir-ſeeds, aſh-keys, &c. 
is much recommended, and there is not the leaſt doubt but that Poſterity will enjoy 
the benefits ariſing from this judicious practice. The expence attending the fowing 
an acre of waſte land with various ſeeds of foreſt-trees, is trifling when compared with 
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ſpeedily it ſpreads and dilates itſelf to all quarters, by dreſſing and due CHAP. III. 


culture, ſo as above forty years advance is to be gained by this only in- 
duſtry: And if thus his Majeſty's foreſts and chaſes were ſtored, viz. with 
this ſpreading tree at handſome intervals, by which grazing might be im- 
proved for the feeding of deer and cattle under them (for ſuch was the old 


r 

that of planting; and if all other things were equal, that alone would be deciſive. 
Charles Turner, Eſq; of Kirkleatham, in the county of Vork, has within theſe few 
years ſown upwards of 400 Acres of waſte and moor land with the various ſeeds of 
foreſt-trees, and I am credibly informed that he intends to ſow 100 acres annually, for 
a ſeries of years; ſo that ſhould his example be followed, and there is no doubt but it 
will, in conſequence of his preſent ſucceſs, we ſhall in half a century ſee our rocky, 
moor, and barren lands covered with wood to the advantage of the riſing generation, 
In the neighbourhood of coal and lead mines, and iron forges, ſuch woods will be- 
come highly profitable at an early period ; and conſidering the great demand that is 
conſtantly made from ſuch places for all kinds of wood, it is matter of ſurprize that 
the cheap method of raiſing woods from ſeeds and ſeedling plants, has been ſo long 
neglected. As example is always better than precept, I beg leave to recommend a 
view of Mr, Turner's eſtate at Kildale, to ſuch Gentlemen as wiſh to bring their 
weak, rocky, and moor lands into the moſt profitable cultivation. The following 
method was there practiſcd : 

The men being divided into parties, each conſiſting of three men, the firſt man with a 
paring ſpade took up a turf in the uſual manner, The ſecond man ſtirred the earth with 
a ſpade, and the third diſtributed the acorns, cheſnuts, fir-ſeeds, &c. and afterwards 
covered them. Where the ſoil was ſhallow, or gravelly, the ſecond man chopped 
the turf down to the gravel, or rock, after which the third man introduced the ſeeds, 
and cloſed the earth. In ſome places, ſeedling firs, larches, and oaks (raiſed on a ſimilar 
ſoil) were put down in the place of ſeeds, which were ſoon reconciled to their change 
of ſituation ; and this practice was highly judicious, 

Mutatam ignorent ſubito ne ſemina matrem. Virs. 
Had they been plants of three or four years growth, it is more than probable that by 
far the greater number would have died. It fared otherwiſe with the infant plants. 
By attending to the above regular mode of ſowing, and ſeedling-planting, an exten- 
live tract of country may be covered with wood in a few years, at a moderate ex- 
pence, The work, when conducted in this manner, ſhould be performed very early in 
the ſpring ; but in ſuch lands as are apt to ſwell after froſts, it will be beſt to remove 
the turf, and ſtir the ſoil in the autumn previous to ſowing, whereby the earth will 
become more ſolid, and the infant plants be leſs liable to be thrown out in winter. 
And here it will be neceſſary to give another caution of ſome moment to the planter. 
Moor earth conſiſting of looſe and uncorrupted vegetable fibres, becomes ſoon dry af- 
ter planting, ſo that the nick made for the reception of a ſeedling plant frequently 
opens and expoſes the root to the action of the ſun, In ſuch places the ſoil ſhould be 
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82 A DISCOURSE 


Saltus) benignly viſited with the gleams of the ſun, and adorned with 


the diſtant landſcapes appearing through the glades and frequent vallies, 


nothing could be more raviſhing. We might alſo ſprinkle fruit-trees 
amongſt them for cyder, and many ſingular uſes, and ſhould find ſuch 


. 
well ſtirred, and the plants put down very early in the ſpring, taking care to fix the 
carth as cloſe to the roots as poſſible. 
In ſome parts of Scotland, the ſeedling firs are put into the earth without any ſort of 
preparation. A hole being bored through the heath with an iron inſtrument, made in 
the form of a large gimblet, the ſeedling is immediately introduced. By this manage- 


ment the ſoil is prevented from opening in hot weather to the prejudice of the young 


plant. Inſtead of being pointed, the inſtrument is flattened at the extremity, like a 
chiſſel with a nick in it, by which the plant is drawn down to the bottom of the hole 
made to receive it. But of this I ſhall probably have occaſion to ſpeak more fully in 
the chapter upon firs. 

I have already remarked, that, under every circumſtance of ſowing or planting, 
eſpecially the former, the utmoſt care muſt be taken to fence off the young plants, 
leſt cattle and ſheep ſhould break in and render the pains of the planter abortive, 

Texendz ſepes etiam, et pecus omne tenendum eft : 
Præcipue dum frons tenera imprudenſque laborum : 
Cui ſuper indignas hyemes, ſolemque potentem, 
Sylveſtres uri aſſiduè capreæque ſequaces 
Illidunt: Paſcuntur oves, avidæque juvencæ. 
Frigora nec tantum cana concreta pruina 
Aut gravis incumbens ſcopulis arentibus æſtas; 
Quantum illi nocuere greges, durique venenum 
Dentis, et admorſo ſignata in ſtirpe cicatrix. VIRS. 
Under ſome particular circumſtances, ic may be proper to cover rocky and expoſed 


ſituations with Oaks raiſed in a nurſery, In ſuch caſes we ſhould always plant from 


the ſeed-bed ; and in order to bring up the young Oaks, where the aſpe& and ſituation 
happen to be unfriendly, it ſhould be recommended to ſkirt the wood, to a ſufficient 


thickneſs, with Scotch Firs, mixing ſome of them in the body of the wood. In this 


manner an expoſed ſituation may be made to produce excellent timber; and when the 
trees are grown to a ſize ſufficient for their own protection, the firs in the centre, 
which I call the nurſes, ſhould be removed, otherwiſe they will injure the young Oaks: 
Foſter'd thus, | 
The cradled hero gains from female care 
His future vigor ; but, that vigor felt, 
He ſprings indignant from his nurſe's arms, 
He nods the plumy creſt, he ſhakes the ſpear, 
And is that awful thing which heav'n ordain'd 
The ſcourge of tyrants, and his country's pride.” 
On the judicious thinning and cleaning a young wood, depends much of the 
planter's ſucceſs and profit ; on which account all Gentlemen who engage deeply in 
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goodly plantations the boaſt of our rangers, and foreſts infinitely pre- Chap. III. 
ferable to any thing we have yet beheld, rude and neglected as they are. 
I ſay, when his Majeſty ſhall proceed, as he hath deſigned, to animate 
this laudable pride into faſhion, foreſts and woods, as well as fields and 
incloſures, will preſent us with another face than now they do. And 
here I cannot but applaud the worthy induſtry of old Sir Harbotle Grim- 


. 

planting will find it highly neceſſary to appoint proper perſons, whoſe office ſhall be 
ſolely confined to the ſuperintendance of the woods. From a neglect in this particu- 
lar, the hopes of half a century may be thrown away in a period of a few years. 

The method of ſeedling-planting comes neareſt to the nature of ſowing, and is ge- 
nerally connected with it in all large undertakings ; but 1 muſt refer the reader to the 
notes upon the different foreſt-trees in the courſe of this work, where the judicious 
practice of planting from the ſeed-bed is occaſionally recommended. 

It often happens, from natural or accidental cauſes, that planted Oaks grow ſtunted 
and crooked ; in ſuch caſes they ſhould be cut down at a proper ſcaſon. In conſe- 
quence of this judicious practice, a clean leading ſhoot will be obtained that will ſoon 
overtake the cotemporary trees that have not undergone the ſame operation. But it 
muſt be conſidered that no Oak ſhould be thus headed down till two or three years 
after planting, or until it has compleatly rooted itfelf in the ground. Many other 
kinds of Foreſt-trees, under ſimilar circumſtances, may be treated in the ſame manner; 
but we muſt except all the Pine tribe from this operation, as in them the loſs of the 
leading ſhoot is the certain loſs of the tree. 

An opinion generally prevails, that good land ſhould always be employed in Meadow, 
Paſture, and Tillage, and that none but the barren and rocky ſoils ſhould be planted, 
Such an idea is by no means founded on truth, as it may be demonſtrated, that good 
land lying remote from a town, and near a navigable river or canal, will yield a bet- 
ter profit when planted, than if it had been employed in paſturage and tillage. There 
is, I confeſs, ſome difference, when we conſider that in the one cafe the profits are an- 
nual and ſmall, and in the other diſtant and large, which circumſtance muſt materi— 
ally affect the inclinations of ſome people; but a true Patriot, and all planters are 
Patriots, will forego the preſent profits, and reſt ſatished with having handed down 
to poſterity a blefling of ineſtimable value. Full of this idea, the Patriot will {ct 
apart ſome good lands for the generous purpoſe of raiſing timber, which at ſome future 
periods may be employed in building ſhips for the advancement of our commerce and 
the ſecurity of our iſland : 

Let India boaſt her plants, nor envy we 

The weeping amber and the balmy tree, 

While by our Oaks the precious loads are born, 

And realms commanded which thoſe trees adorn. Porr. 

As a farther encouragement to the generous planter, it may be remarked that the 
beſt lands always produce the cleaneſt, quickeſt, and beſt growing timber; at the ſame 
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ſtone, who, I am told, from a very ſmall Nurſery of Acorns, which he 
ſowed in the neglected corners of his ground, did draw forth ſuch num- 
bers of Oaks of competent growth, as being planted about his fields in 
even and uniform rows, about one hundred feet from the hedges, buſhed 
and well watered till they had fufficiently fixed themſelves, did wonder- 
fully Improve both the beauty 2 the * of bis ——— But I 
proceed. 


4. Both theſe kinds ſhould be taken up very young, and tranſplanted 
about October; ſome yet, for theſe hardy and late ſpringing trees, defer it 


„ 
time, the under-wood ſprings up with an amazing and profitable luxuriancy. To 
ſuch men the ſoil is always grateful. 

When a large tract of land is deſigned for wood, eſpecially if it be of an indifferent 
quality, it may be advantageous to attend to the following method, which was re- 
commended to me by a Gentleman long converſant in the practice of raiſing woods. 
But it muſt be obſerved, that this method can only be complied with in places where 
the plow can be introduced. 

Plow the whole in October or November, and in the following ſpring plow and 
harrow ſo as effectually to deſtroy the turf. The land being reduced to an excellent 
tilth, ſow it with turnip-ſeed about the third week in June, and when the plants are 
ſuficiently advanced let them be carefully hoed, which operation muſt be repeated at 
2 proper interval. After this the crop, if poſſible, ſhould be eaten upon the ground 
with ſheep. Upon the ſame land another crop of turnips ſhould be taken the ſucceed- 
ing year; after which the ground will be in clean and excellent condition for receiving 
the acorns and ſeeds of Foreſt- trees. Theſe ſhould be committed to the earth in the 
following manner : 

Early in the ſpring, upon one plowing, ſow one buſhel, or three pecks, of oats, 
and at the ſame time ſow the neceſſary quantity of acorns, chefnuts, aſh-keys, beech- 
maſt, fir-ſeeds, & . After this, let the whole be harrowed to cover the ſeeds. As in 
all extenſive tracts there are a variety of ſoils, it will be moſt judicious to ſow the dif- 
ſerent ſeeds upon ſuch parts as are moſt ſuitable to their reſpective natures. Beſides, 
ſome trees, though they delight in the ſame ſort of ſoil, do not grow kindly together ; 
ſo that the planter will do well to conſider this, and only mix ſuch together as are 
found, by general practice, to grow friendly to each other. And here I beg leave to 
remark, that where the turnips are cultivated in drills and well horſe-hoed, the land 
will be in better condition for receiving the acorns, &c. than if the broad-caſt method 
had been purſued. 

In this manner an extenſive wood may be raiſed at a ſmall expence, as the turnip 
and oat crops will pay the expence of plowing, ſeed, rent, and incidental charges. The 
tender plants being ,nouriſhed, warmed, and protected by the oat ſtalks, will make 
vigorous ſhoots, and, having no weeds to ſtruggle with the firſt ſummer, will puſh for- 
ward with amazing vigour, As the land ſown in this manner will be fully ſtocked 
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till the winter be well over, but the earth had need be moiſt; and though 
they will grow tolerably in moiſt grounds, yet do they generally affect the 
ſound, black, deep, and faſt mould, rather warm than over wet and cold, 

and a little riſing, for this produces the firmeſt timber; though my Lord 


, 2 © hw wo 
- with plants, the feet of the reapers employed in cutting down the oats will not materi- 
ally affe& the ſeedling Oaks, which before the autumn will have made a conſiderable 
progreſs. The Firs, from the ſlowneſs of their growth, will be ſecure from injury, 
and the Aſhes cannot be hurt, as they do not vegetate till the ſecond year. In ſome 
parts of Norfolk, where the land, in general, is of a ſandy nature, with a bed of clay 
or marl underneath, it is recommended by the author of the above inſtructions, to raiſe 
an Oak wood by fowing the acorns with a crop of ſpring rye; and I am well informed 
of the ſucceſs of that method in one inſtance.— A wood raiſed in this natural manner 
will not only make the beſt timber for the uſes of the carpenter and ſhip- builder, but 
will arrive at maturity many years ſooner than one of the ſame age raiſed from plants 
drawn from the nurſery, The tap-root of all trees correſponds with the leading 
ſhoot ; ſo that when it is cut off, as in planting from the nurſery, the tree is weakened 
in its leading ſhoot, but puts out more vigorouſly in its lateral ones. An attention to 
the correſpondence between the branches and roots ſolves many of the phznomena in 
pruning and planting. 

A wood raiſed in this cheap and eaſy manner may be thinned at proper ſeaſons, lea- 
ving the moſt thriving trees to ſtand for timber, or (which is the moſt profitable way) 
it may be converted into a ſpring wood, in which caſe no timber ſhould be left ſtand- 
ing, as the copſe weod will be retarded in its growth by the over-dripping of the large 
trees. According to the goodneſs of the land, the ſpring wood will arrive ſooner or 
later at maturity; and as wood of that kind is a regular and conſtant income, after a 
term of years, it becomes a very advantageous method of applying land in all coun- 
tries where fuel is dear. | 

As much depends upon keeping the ſcedling plants clear from weeds, it might be an 
improvement to the plan, if, after the oats are harrowed in, drills were drawn with a 
light plow all over the field at the diſtance of four feet from each other. Into theſe 
let the acorns, cheſnuts, and other ſeeds be ſown, after which they may be covered 
with rakes; the thickneſs, however, of the covering, and the deepneſs of the drills, 
muſt be regulated by the nature of the ſoil and the ſced ſown. - A wood raiſed in this 
manner may be cleaned at a ſmall expence by horſe-hoeing the intervals, and hand- 
hoeing and thinning the rows at proper ſeaſons; for which neceſſary operations con- 
ſult the directions already given for cleaning Oaks drawn from the nurſery, and plantcd 
in rows. In Livonia, Courland, and Poland, where the Pine and Fir grow in abundance, 
it is the practice to prepare the land as for grain, and then ſow it with Pine and Fir 
ſeeds in the month of April. The whole-is afterwards left to nature. And thus be- 
ing ſown thick, the ſtrong plants ſmother the weaker, and the wood advances apace. 
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In conſequence of the cloſe ſtanding of the trees, the lower branches drop off ſoon, 
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Bacon prefers that which grows in the moiſter grounds for ſhip- timber, as 
the moſt tough, and leſs ſubje& to rift. But let us hear Pliny : This 
« is a general rule,” ſaith he, what trees ſoever they be which grow tole. 
e rably, either on hills or vallies, ariſe to greater ſtature, and ſpread more 
« amply in the lower ground; but the timber is far better, and of a finer 
„grain, which grows upon the mountains, excepting only Apple and 


G 3: 

which clears the timber of knots. In theſe countries it is eſteemed an injudicious prac- 
tice to thin the woods till the moſt vigorous trees are arrived at the height of twenty 
feet, and then the low and ſmothered plants are removed. When the wood is arrived 
at maturity, the whole is cut down, and every fifty or ſixty yards a Pine, or Fir, is 
left ſtanding to ſtock the land with ſeeds, the ground being carefully harrowed at the 
time the cones of the mother trees begin to open. Others again judge it better to leave 
a deep ſkirting of 'trees round the place cleared of wood, with the ſame precaution of 
harrowing the ground at the time when nature points out her ſowing ſeaſon. 

The celebrated Marquis of Turbilly, ſpeaking of woods raiſed from ſeeds, ſays, 
« Woods thus raiſed out-grow, even in a few years, thoſe that have been planted at 
the ſame time, and cultivated by digging and — at a great expence. No trees 
are taller, ſtraighter, and of a finer bark.“ | 

In this place I judge it neceſſary to remark, that the above directions are drawn 
from the moſt approved authors, as well as the private information of Gentlemen well 
converſant in the pracłice of planting ; but as all countries differ in a variety of circum- 
ſtances, I wiſh to be underſtood as only laying down rules ſubje& to a neceſſary varia- 
tion. There is nothing ſo dangerous in planting as obeying too ſervilely the directions 
given in books: ſomething muſt be left to the planter himſelf, 


I have a particular ſatisfaction in laying before my readers the following letter, writ- 
ten by Mr. Speechly, gardener to the Duke of Portland, deſcribing the method of 
forming plantations upon his Grace's eſtate in the county of Nottingham. It is a 
valuable piece of practical information, and merits our utmoſt attention. 

bs — „Few Noblemen plant more than his Grace the Duke of Port- 
« Jand ; and I think I may fay, without vanity, none with greater ſucceſs, But as 
« no man ſhould think of planting in the very extenſive manner that we do, be- 
© fore he is provided with well-ſtocked nurſeries, it may not be amiſs, before I proceed 
« further, to give a ſhort ſketch of that neceſſary buſineſs, as alſo to inform you of 
« the ſoil and ſituation of our ſeat of planting. The greateſt part of our plantations 
« 1s on that ſoil, which, in Nottinghamſhire, is generally diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
« Foreſt-land. It is a continuation of hills and dales; in ſome places the hills are 
very ſteep and high; but in general the aſcents are gentle and eaſy. 

«© The ſoil is compoſed of a mixture of ſand and gravel; the hills abound moſt with 
« the latter, and the vallies with the former, as the ſmaller particles are by the wind 
« and rains brought, from time to time, from the high grounds to the lower. It is 
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Pear trees.” And in cap. xxxix. lib. xvi. * The timber of thoſe trees char. III. 
« which grow in moiſt and ſhady places is not fo good as that which comes 


« from a more expoſed ſituation, nor is it ſo cloſe, ſubſtantial, and dura- 
« ble: Upon which he much preters the timber growing in Tuſcany, be- 
fore that towards the Venetian ſide, and upper part of the Gulph. And 
that timber, ſo grown, was in great eſteem long before Pliny, we have 
the ſpear of Agamemnon ?xwv aveworpepts tx». IL. xi. formed from a 
tree ſo expoſed; and Didymus gives the reaſon, Ta Y i evejyw mov 
you A divdga ctpt, & c. For that being continually weather-beaten, 
they become hardier and tougher.” Otherwiſe, that which is wind-ſhaken 


S 
& on the hilly grounds we make our plantations, which in time will make the vallies 
cc of much greater value,” on account of the ſhelter they will afford. 

After his Grace has fixed on ſuch a part of this Foreſt-land as he intends to have 
ce planted, ſome well- ſituated valley is choſen (as near the centre of the intended 
« plantations as may be) for the purpoſe of a nurſery ; if this valley is ſurrounded with 
ce hills on all ſides but the ſouth, ſo much the better. After having allotted a piece of 
« ground, conſiſting of as many acres as is convenient for the purpoſe, it is fenced 
«about in ſuch a manner as to keep out all obnoxious animals. At either end of the 
e nurſery are large boarded gates, as alſo a walk down the middle, wide enough to 
e admit carriages to go through, which we find exceedingly convenient when we re- 
© move the young trees from thence to the plantations. After the fence is compleated, 
de the whole is trenched (except the walk in the middle) about twenty inches deep, 
* which work may be done for about three pounds ten ſhillings, or four pounds, per 
© acre, according as the land is more or leſs gravelly ; this work is beſt done in the 
* ſpring when the planting ſeaſon is over. If, after the trenching, two or three chal- 
« drons of lime be laid on an acre, the land will produce an excellent crop either 
« of cabbages or turnips, which being eaten off by ſheep m the autumn, will make 
« the land in fine order for all ſorts of tree-ſeeds : But as the Oak is the ſort of 


« tree we cultivate in general, I ſha! confine myſelf particularly to our preſent method 


« of raiſing and managing that moſt valuable ſpecies. In the autumn after the cabbage 
Hor turnips are eaten off, the ground will require nothing more than a common dig- 
ging. So ſoon as the acorns fall, after being provided with a good quantity, we 
e ſow them in the following manner: Draw drills with a hoe in the ſame manner as is 
e practiſed for peaſe, and ſow the acorns therein ſo thick as nearly to touch each other, 
and leave the ſpace of one foot between row and row, and between every fifth row 
&« leave the ſpace of two feet for the alleys. While the acorns are in the ground great 
e care muſt be taken to keep them from vermin, which would very often make great 
% havock amongſt the beds, if not timely prevented. Let this caution ſerve for moſt 
e other ſorts of tree-ſeeds, | 

« After the acorns are come up, the beds will require only to be kept clean from 
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Boox I. never comes to good; and therefore when we ſpeak of the climate, it is to 

—— —— beunderſtood of vallies rather than hills, and in calm places, than expoſed, 

becauſe they ſhoot ſtraight and upright. The reſult of all is, that upon 

occaſion of ſpecial timber, there is a very great and conſiderable diffe- 

rence ; ſo as ſome oaken timber proves manifeſtly weaker, more ſpungy, 

and ſooner decaying than other. The like may be affirmed of Aſh, and 

other kinds; and, generally ſpeaking, the cloſe-grained is the ſtouteſt and 

: moſt permanent : But of this let the induſtrious conſult that whole tenth 
chapter in the fecond Book of Vitruvius, where he expreſsly treats of 


K 
(x c weeds till they want thinning ; and as the plants fiequently grow more in one wet 
„ ſeaſon, where the ſoil is tolerably good, than in two dry ones, where the ſoil is but 
« indifferent, the time for doing this is beſt aſcertained by obſerving when the tops of 
the rows meet. Our rule is to thin them then, which we do by taking away one 
| * row on each fide the middlemoſt, which leaves the remaining three rows the ſame 
| P s diſtance apart as the breadth of the alleys. In taking up theſe rows we ought to 
1 « be anxiouſly careful neither to injure the roots of the plants removed, nor of thoſe 
© left on each ſide. The reſt of the young Oaks being now left in rows at two feet 
apart, we let them again ſtand till their tops meet; then take up every other row, 
and leave the reſt in rows four feet aſunder, till they arrive to the height of about 
| <« five feet, which is full as large a ſize as we ever wiſh to plant. In taking up the 
two laſt ſizes, our method is to dig a trench at the end of each row full two feet 
deep, then undermine the plants, and let them fall into the trench with their roots 
e intire, | 
And here let me obſerve, that much, very much, of their future ſucceſs depends 
< on this point of their being well taken up. I declare that I ſhould form greater 
<« hopes from one hundred plants well taken up and planted, than from ten times that 
number taken up and planted in a random manner; beſides, the loſs of the plants 
makes the worſt method the moſt expenſive. 
„ But before I leave this account of our method of raifing Oaks, I ſhall juſt beg 
« Jeave to obſerve, that we are not very particular in the choice of acorns; in my own 
opinion it matters not from what ſort of tree the acorns are gathered, provided they 
5 are good; for although there ſeems to be a variety of the Engliſh Oak, in reſpect 
© to the form of the leaf and fruit, alſo their coming into leaf at different ſeaſons, 
« with ſome other marks of diſtinction, yet I am of an opinion that they will all 
make good timber-trees if properly managed: It is natural to ſuppoſe that a tree 
ill grow low and ſpreading in a hedge-row ; on the contrary, it is very improbable 
te that many ſhould grow ſo in a thick wood, where, in general, they draw one another 
« up ſtraight and tall. And I have obſerved that the ſame diſtinctions hold good 
« amongſt our large timber- trees in the woods, as in the low-ſpreading Oaks in the 
t hedge- rows. » 
« Tho' I have not as yet taken notice of any other ſort of tree but the Oak, yet we 
© have a great regard for, and raiſe great quantities of Beech, Larch, Spaniſh Cheſnut, 
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this argument, de Abiete ſupernate & infernate, cum Appennini deſcriptione : 
where we note concerning Oak, that it neither proſpers in very hot 
nor exceſſive cold countries; therefore there is little good of it to be 
found in Africa, or, indeed, the lower and moſt ſouthern parts of Italy, 
(but the Venetians have excellent timber) nor in Denmark or Norway, 
comparable to ours, it chiefly affecting a temperate climate ; and where 
it grows naturally in abundance, it is a promiſing mark of it. If I were 


; NOTES 


« Weymouth Pine, and all forts of Firs, the Scotch excepted, as well as many other 


Cray. III. 
— — 


« kinds, by way of thickening the plantations while young; amongſt which the Birch 


ce has hitherto been in the greateſt eſtimation, it being a quick-growing tree, and ta- 
« king the lead of moſt other ſorts on our poor foreſt hills; and as we have an inex- 
« hauſtible ſpring af them in the woods, where they riſe of themſelves in abundance 
« from ſeed, we at all times plant them plentifully of different ſizes. As to the Elm 
« and Aſh, we plant but few of them on the Foreſt, though we raiſe great quantities 
« of both, but particularly the Aſh, which being an uſeful wood ( but a bad neighbour 
« amongſt the Oaks) we plant in places apart by itſelf, I ſhall diſmiſs this ſubject 
« concerning the management of our nurſeries, after ſaying a word or two relating to 
« pruning: We go over the whole of the young trees in the nurſery every winter; 
« but in this we do little more than ſhorten the ſtrong fide-ſhoots, and take off one 
« of all ſuch as have double leads. 

« Having thus pointed out the mode of forming and managing our nurſeries, I ſhall 
te now proceed to the plantations. The ſize of the plantations, at firſt beginning, muſt 
« be in proportion to the ſtock of young trees in the nurſery; for to undertake to 
« plant more ground than we have young trees to go through with for thick planta- 
e tions, would turn to poor account on our Foreſt hills. We always plant thick, as 
« well as fow plentifully at the ſame time, provided it be a ſeaſon in which acorns 
« can be had; ſo that all our plantations anſwer in a few years as nurſeries to ſuc- 
« ceeding plantations, | 

« As to the form of the plantations they are very irregular ; we ſometimes follow 
« a chain of hills to a very great diſtance ; ſo that what we plant in one ſeaſon, which 
« perhaps is ſixty, eighty, and ſometimes an hundred acres, is no more than a part of 
« one great deſign, | 

If the ground intended to be planted has not already been got into order for that 
© purpoſe, it ſhould be fenced about at leaſt a twelvemonth before it is wanted to 


« plant on, and immediately got into order for a crop of turnips ; two chaldrons of 


« lime being laid on an acre will be of great ſervice, as it will not only be a means of 
« procuring a better crop of turnips, but will bind the land afterwards, and make it 
« fall heavy, which is of great uſe when it comes to be planted, as ſome of the Foreſt 
land is ſo exceedingly light as to be liable to be blown from the roots of the young 
< trees after planting: Therefore we find it to be in the beſt order for planting about 
© two years after it has been plowed up from paſture, before the turf is too far gone to 
* a ſtate of decay, It will be neceſſary to have a part of the turnips eaten off ſoon 
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to make choice of the place, or the tree, it ſhould be ſuch as grow in 
the beſt cow-paſture, or up-land meadow, where the mould 1s rich and 
ſweet, (Suffolk affords an admirable inſtance) and in ſuch places you may 
alſo tranſplant large trees with extraordinary ſucceſs : And therefore 
it were not amiſs to bore and ſearch the ground where you intend to 
plant or ſow, before you fall to work, ſince earth too ſhallow or rocky is 
not ſo proper for this timber; the roots fix not kindly, and though for 
a time they may ſeem to flouriſh, yet they will dwindle. In the mean 
time, It is wonderful to conſider how ſtrangely the Oak will penetrate to 


| . 
<« in the autumn, in order to get the ground into readineſs for early planting ; for we 
find the forward planting generally ſucceeds the beſt. 

After the turnips are eaten off, we plow the ground with a double-furrow 
<« trenching plow made for that purpoſe, which, drawn by fix horſes, turns up the 
ground completely to the depth of twelve or thirteen inches: This deep plowing is 


& of great ſervice to the plants at the firſt, and alſo ſaves a great deal of trouble in 


* making the holes. After the plowing is finiſhed, we divide the ground into quarters 
for the planting by ridings. It will be a difficult matter to deſcribe the laying out 
the ground for this purpoſe, eſpecially where there is ſuch a variety of land as we have 
on the Foreſt; much depends on the taſte of the perſon employed in this office. 


Between the hills, towards the outſides of the plantations, we frequently leave the 
_ «« ridings from ſixty to an hundred yards in breadth, and contract them towards the 


* middle of the woods, to the breadth of ten or twelve yards; and on the tops of the 
hills where there are plains, we frequently leave lawns of an acre or two, which 
makes a pleaſing variety. 

In ſome of them we plant the Cedar of Libanus at good diſtances, ſo as to form 
& irregular groves ; and this ſort of tree ſeems to thrive to admiration on the Foreſt- 
land. On the outſides of the woods, next to the ridings, we plant Ever-greens, as 
&« Hollies, Laurels, Yews, Junipers, &c. and theſe we diſpoſe of in patches, ſometimes 
the ſeveral ſorts entire, at other times we intermix them for variety; but not ſo as 
e to make a regular ſcreen or edging. Our deſign in the diſtribution of theſe plants, 
eis to make the outſides of the woods appear as if ſcalloped with Ever-greens inter- 
„mixed ſometimes with rare trees, as the Liriadendren Tulipifera, the Virginian 
% Tulip-tree, &c. E 


After the ground is laid out into quarters for planting, we aſſign certain parts to 


„ Beech, Larch, Spaniſh Cheſnuts, &c. Theſe we plant in irregular patches here and 


e there, throughout the plantations, which, when the trees are in leaf, has the moſt 
&« pleaſing effect, on account of the diverſity of ſhades ; eſpecially in ſuch parts of the 
« Foreſt where four, five, and ſometimes more of the large hill-points meet in the 
<« ſame valley, and tend, as it were, to the ſame centre. ; : 

<« After thoſe patches are planted, or marked out for that purpoſe, we then proceed 
« to the planting in general, We always begin with planting the largeſt young trees 
+* of every fort, and end our work with thoſe of the ſmalleſt ſize ; were we to proceed 
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come to a marly bottom; ſo as where we find this tree to proſper, the char. III. 
indication of a fruitful and excellent ſoil is certain, even by the token of — 


this natural Augury only: thus by the plantation of this tree and ſome 
others, we have the advantage of profit raiſed from the pregnancy, ſub- 
ſtance, and depth of our land; whiiſt by the graſs and corn (whoſe roots 
are but a few inches deep) we have the benefit of the cruſt only, 


| Kn 
ce otherwiſe, the making a hole for a larger- ſized tree, after the ſmall ones are thick 
ce planted, would cauſe the greateſt confuſion, 

Birch is generally the ſort of tree we make our beginning with, which we find will 
ce bear to be removed with great ſafety, at the height of ſix or ſeven feet, though we 
« commonly plant rather under than at that ſize. This ſort of tree we are always 
& ſupplied with from our plantations of five or ſix years growth. But before I proceed 
te to the taking them up, it will be proper to inform you, that in the planting ſeaſon 
&« we divide our hands into four claſſes, which we term Takers-up, Pruners, Carriers, 
and Planters : And here I ſhall deſcribe the ſeveral methods of doing this work. 

« Firſt, in taking up we have the ſame care to take up with good roots in the plan- 
“ tations, as was recommended in the nurſery, though we cannot purſue the ſame 
© method; but in both places, ſo ſoon as the plants are taken up we bed them in the 
<« ground in the following manner: Dig a trench at leaſt fifteen inches deep, and ſet 
ce the young trees therein with their tops aſlant, covering their roots well as we go 
along, and almoſt half way up the ſtem of the plants, with the earth that comes 
5 out of a ſecond trench, which we fill in the like manner, and ſo proceed on till we 
© have a load, more or leſs, in a heap, as may be convenient to the place from whence 


they were taken. In our light ſoil this trouble is but little, and we always have our . 


« plants ſecure, both from their roots drying, and their ſuffering by froſt. We havs 
«© alow-wheeled Waggon to carry them from the heaps, where they are bedded, to the 
ce pruners, and generally take two loads every other day. When they arrive, the 
« planters, pruners, &c. all aſſiſt to bed them there, in the ſame manner as before de- 
&« ſcribed, We have a portable ſhed for the pruners to work under, which is alſo 


e convenient for the reſt of the work people to take ſhelter under in ſtormy weather. 


«© From the above heaps the plants are taken only ſo faſt as they are wanted for 
e pruning, which work we thus perform: Cut off all the branches cloſe to the ſtem 


to about half the height of the plant, ſhortening the reſt of the top to a conical 


form in proportion to the ſize of the plant; and in pruning of the roots, we only cut 
© off the extreme parts that have been bruiſed by the taking up, or ſuch as have been 
damaged by accident, wiſhing at all times to plant with as much root as can be had. 

As ſoon as they are pruned they are taken to the planters, by the carriers, who 
e are generally a ſet of boys, with ſome of the worſt of the labourers, The planters 
“go in pairs; one makes the holes, and the other ſets and treads the plants faſt, which 
* work they commonly do by turns. In making of the holes we always take care to 
* throw out all the bad ſoil that comes from the bottom; if the planting be on the 
M 
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Boox I. 5. But, to diſcourage none, Oaks proſper exceedingly even in gravel, 
—— and moiſt clays, which moſt other trees abhor; yea, even the coldeſt clay 
grounds that will hardly graze : But theſe trees will frequently make 
ſtands, as they encounter variety of footing, and ſometimes proceed again 
vigorouſly, as they either penetrate beyond, or out-grow their obſtruc- 
tions, and meet better earth; which is of that conſequence, that I dare 
boldly affirm, more than an hundred years advance is clearly gained by 
ſoil and huſbandry. I have yet read, that there grow Oaks (ſome of 
which have contained ten loads apiece) out of the very walls of Silceſ- 


N TT: ES; 
« ſide of a hill, we lay the bad ſoil on the lower ſide of the hole, ſo as to form a kind 
<« of baſon ; for without this care our plants would loſe the advantage of ſuch rains as 
e fall haſtily. We at all times make the holes ſufficiently large, which is done with 
great eaſe after our deep plowing. 
* Before we ſet the plant, we throw a few ſpadefuls of the top ſoil into the hole, 
& ſetting the plant thereon with its top rather inclining to the Weſt ; then fill up the 
hole with the beſt top ſoil, taking care that it cloſes well with the roots, leaving no 
part hollow. When the hole is well filled up, one of the planters treads and faſtens 
<« the tree firmly with his feet, while his partner proceeds to make the next hole. 
« The faſtening a tree well is a material article in planting ; for if it once becomes 
ce looſe, the continual motion which the wind occafions, is ſure to deſtroy the fibres as 
„ faſt as they are produced, which muſt end in the deſtruCtion of the plant, if not 
«© prevented. It is to guard againſt this inconveniency that we take off ſo much of 
the top, as has been deſcribed in the article of pruning. | 
We plant about three or four hundred Birches of the large ſize on an acre, and 
nearly the ſame number of the firſt-ſized Oaks; we alſo plant here and there a 
Beech, Larch, Spaniſh Cheſnut, &c, excluſive of the patches of the ſaid ſorts of 
<< trees before planted. We then proceed to plant plentifully of the ſecond and leſſer- 
© {ized Oaks; and laſt of all a great number of the ſmall Birches, which are procured 
<< from the woods at about three ſhillings or three ſhillings and ſixpence per thoufand : 
«© Thefe we remove to the ſucceeding plantations after the term of five or ſix years. 
„Of the ſeveral ſizes of the different kinds of trees we generally plant upwards of 
two thouſand plants upon an acre of land, all in an irregular manner. 
After the planting is finiſhed we then ſow the acorns (provided it be a ſeaſon that 
* they can be had) all over the plantation, except amongſt the Beech, Larch, &c. in 
& the aforeſaid patches. Great care ſhould be taken to preſerve the acorns intended 
* for this purpoſe, as they are very ſubject to ſprout, eſpecially ſoon after gathering; 
© the beſt method is to lay them thin in a dry airy place, and give them frequent 
** turnings. We ſow thefe acorns in ſhort drills of about a foot in length, which 
* work is done very readily by two men, one with the acorns, the other with a hoe 
for the purpoſe of making the drills and covering the ſeed. 
« We are of opinion that the plant produced from theſe acorns will at laſt make 
che beſt trees; however, I will not pretend to ſay how that may be, as the Oaks 
: : 
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ter in Hampſhire, which ſcem to ſtrike root in the very ſtones; and even CHAp. III. 
in our renowned foreſt of Dean itſelf, ſome goodly Oaks have been noted 3 


to grow upon ground, which has been as it were a rock of antient cin- 
ders, buried there many ages ſince. It is indeed obſerved, that Oaks 
which grow in rough ſtony grounds, and obſtinate clays, are long before 
they come to any conſiderable ſtature, (for ſuch places, and all ſorts of 
clay, is held but a ſtep-mother to trees) but in time they afford the moſt 


| 1 
cc tranſplanted ſmall, grow equally well for a number of years: But it is probable that 
cc a tree with its tap-root undiſturbed may, in the end, grow to a much larger ſize. 

« After the whole is finiſhed to a convenient diſtance round the pruners, we then 
cc remove their ſhed to a ſecond ſtation, and there proceed in the like manner; and ſo 
& on till the whole be finiſhed. ; 

ce It would be well to get the planting done by the end of February, eſpecially for 
ce trees of the deciduous kind; but from the diſappointments we meet with, occaſioned 
& by the weather, we are ſometimes detained to a later ſeaſon. 

<« have ſeveral times made trial of twelve or fourteen kinds of American Oaks ſent 


& oyer to his Grace in great quantities. I ſowed them in the nurſery, and alſo in the 


« beſt and moſt ſheltered parts of the plantations. In both places they come up very 
& plentifully ; but I now find that ſeveral of the forts will not ſtand the ſeverity of our 
© winters, and thoſe that do make ſo ſmall a progreſs as to promiſe no other encou- 
„ ragement than to be kept as curioſities, 

« Towards the end of April, when the ground is moiſt, it will be of great ſervice 
to go over the whole plantations, and faſten all ſuch trees as are become looſe ſince 
« their planting: After this, nothing more will be required till the month of June, 
hen we again go over the whole with hoes, cutting off only the tall-growing weeds; 
for the ſooner the ground gets covered with graſs, in our light ſoil, ſo much the better, 

« I own there is ſomething ſlovenly in the appearance of this method, and on ſome 
© lands I would recommend keeping the ground clean hoed for ſome time at firſt, 


sas alſo planting in rows, which in that caſe would be neceſſary, More than once I 
have tried this method on our Foreſt-hills, and always found, after every hoeing, that 


< the ſoil was taken away by the ſucceeding winds into the valleys, 

“ Beſides this inconvenience, the reflection of our ſandy ſoil is ſo very great, that 
« we find the plants ſtand a dry ſeaſon much better in our preſent method, than in the 
e former: And whoever fancies that graſs will choak and deſtroy ſeedling Oaks, will, 
ce after a few years trial, find himſelf agreeably miſtaken : I have even recommended 
te the ſowing the poorer parts of the hills with furze or whin-ſeed, as ſoon as they 
e are planted : We have ſometimes permitted the Furze to grow in the plantations by 
<« way of ſhelter for the game, which though it ſeems to choak and over-grow the 


„Oaks for ſome time, yet after a few years we commonly find the belt plants in the 


c ſtrongeſt beds of whins. This ſhews how acceptable ſhelter is to the Oak whilſt 
„young; and experience ſhews us that the Oak would make but a flow progreſs on 
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excellent timber, having ſtood long, and got good footing, The ſame may 
we affirm of the lighteſt ſand, which produces a ſmoother-grained timber, 
of all other the moſt uſeful for the joiner ; but that which grows in gravel 
is ſubject to be frow, as they term it, and brittle. What improvement 
the ſtirring of the ground about the roots of Oaks is to the trees, I have 


K 
e the Foreſt- hills for a number of years at the firſt, were it not for ſome kind nurſes ; 
<« and the Birch ſeems to anſwer that purpoſe the beſt, as I have already obſerved, 

c The ſeveral ſorts of Fir- trees, from appearance, ſeem to promiſe a greater ſhelter 
<« but on the Foreſt-land they do not grow ſo faſt as the former, and what is worſe, 
ce the Oak will not thrive under them, as they do immediately under the Birch. 

« Where a plantation is on a plain, a ſcreen of Firs for its boundary is of ſingular 
« uſe, but the ſituation of the Foreſt-land denies us this advantage. 

« We continue to cut down the tall-growing weeds two or three times the firſt 
« ſummer, and perhaps once the next, or ſecond ſeaſon after planting ; which is all 
cc that we doin reſpect to cleaning. The next winter after planting, we fill up the 
« places with freſh plants where they have mifcarried ; after which there is little 
<« to be done till about the fourth or fifth year; by which time the ſmall-ſized Birch, 
„ and ſeedling Oaks, will be grown to a proper fize for tranſplanting : In the thin- 
« ning of theſe due care muſt be had not to take too many away in one ſeaſon, but, 
< being properly managed, there will be a ſupply of plants for at leaſt half a dozen 
© years to come. , 

« About the ſame time that the lefſer-ſized Birch wants thinning, the large ones 
ill require to have their lower branches taken off, ſo as to keep them from injuring 
<« the Oaks; and this is the firſt profit of our plantations, the Birch-wood being rea- 
e dily bought up by the broom-makers. This pruning we continue as often as re- 
„ quired, till the Birches are grown to a ſufficient ſize to make rails for fencing ; we 
e then cut them down to make room for their betters. 

<« By this time the Oaks will be grown to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, 
© when they draw themſelves up exceedingly faſt : Each plant ſeems as it were in a 
< {tate of ftrife with its neighbour, and in a ſtrict ſenſe they are ſo, and on no other 
terms than life for life; and he whoſe fate it is to be once over-topped, is ſoon after 
& compelled to give up the conteſt for ever. | | 

After the Birches are cut down there is nothing more to be done but thinning the 
«© Oaks, from time to time, as may be required, and cutting off their dead branches 
«* as frequently as may be neceſſary. We are very cautious in doing the former, know- 
ing well that if we can but once obtain length of timber, time will bring it into 
o thickneſs; therefore we let them grow very cloſe together for the firſt fifty years. 

And here it may not be improper to obferve the progreſs the Oak makes with us, 
«© by deſcribing them in two of our plantations, one of twenty-eight, the other of 
« fifty years growth. In the former they are in general about twenty-five or twenty- 
« fix feet in height, and in girth about eighteen inches : The trees in the latter, 
« planted in 1725, are ſomething more than ſixty feet in height, and in girth a little 


$ 
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already hinted; and yet in copſes, where they ſtand warm, and fo thicken- ©, ,p. III. 


nne me , c 


ed with under- wood as this culture cannot be practiſed, they prove iL 


time to be goodly trees. I have of late tried the graffing of Oaks, but as 
yet with lender ſucceſs. Ruellius indeed affirms it will take the Pear and 
other fruit; and if we may credit the Poet, 


ö 


— — Aurea duræ 
Mala ferant Quercus... Ecl. viii. 


The ſturdy Oak does golden Apples bear. 


Glandemque ſues fregere ſub ulmis. Gros. ii. 


And greedy ſwine from grafted Elms are fed, 
With falling Acorns that on Oaks are bred. 


Which laſt I conceive to be the more probable ; for that the ſap of the 
Oak is of an unkind tincture to moſt trees: but for this improvement, I 
would rather adviſe inoculation, as the ordinary Elm upon the Wich- 


NOE BS. 

e above three feet; and theſe trees are in general about fifty feet in the bole, from 
« which you will eaſily conceive the ſmallnefs of their tops, even at this age. 

et would be a difficult matter to deſcribe their farther progreſs with any degree of 
« certainty, therefore let it ſuffice to make this laſt obſervation on them in their mature 
« ſtate, 

« ] ſhould have before obſerved to you, that in both the aforeſaid, as well as 
& in all the young plantations, the Spaniſh Cheſnut keeps an equal pace, or rather 
te out-grows the Oak; but it is doubtful whether ever they will arrive at theſame 
ce ſize; for the largeſt of our Spaniſh Cheſnuts, which have much the appearance of 
te old trees, do not girth more than twelve or fourteen feet, which is nothing in com- 
te pariſon to ſome of our large Oaks, which girth from twenty-five to thirty feet; in- 
te deed ſome of them a great deal more: For inftance, that remarkable tree called the 
&« Greendale Oak, (from its growing in a valley of that name near Welbeck) which 
te in the year 1724 had a hole cut through its body large enough to admit a coach to 
te go through. This great curioſity is yet living, and frequently bears acorns, which 
&« we carefully ſave, to be diſtributed as preſents amongſt his Grace's acquaintance, 

<« ] may omit deſcribing to you the preſent ſtate of this piece of antiquity, as I have 
ce herewith incloſed a drawing of it taken on the ſpot a few days ago *, from which 
« you will ſee, notwithſtanding the uncommon ſize of the lower part of the tree, that 
ee jt has never contained any great quantity of timber; I mean in compariſen with 


« ſeveral of our largeſt Oaks, ſome of which contain, in their tower-like trunks, be- 


* See Ch. iii. 
Book iii. 
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Book I. Haſel, for thoſe large leaves we ſhall anon mention, and which are ſo fa- 
Lenny ney Pilar in France. 


" 


6. That the tranſplanting of young Oaks gains them ten years advance, 
ſome happy perſons have affirmed. From this belief, if in a former im- 
preſſion I have deſired to be excuſed, and produced my reaſons for it, I 
ſhall not perſiſt againſt any ſober man's experience; and therefore leave 
this article to their choice, ſince, as the butcher's phraſe is, change of pa- 
ſture makes fat calves ; and ſo tranſplantations of theſe hard-wood trees, 
when young, may poſſibly, by a happy hand, in fit ſeaſon, and other cir- 
cumſtances of ſoil, ſun, and room for growth, be an improvement. But 
as for thoſe who adviſe us to plant Oaks of too great a ſtature, they hardly 
make any conſiderable progreſs in an age; and therefore I cannot encou- 


/ 
NO TE S. 
ce tween ſeven and eight hundred ſolid feet of timber, excluſive of their ſtately tops; 
& and ſome of their large branches are even like trees themſelves. 
“ You ſee, Sir, what a ſurpriſing maſs of wood may ariſe from a ſingle acorn ! 
& Indeed it is really wonderful to ſee, on ſome ſoils, to what an amazing ſize this 
King of Trees will ſometimes arrive.” 


Welbeck, June 16, 1775. 


Having thus deſcribed the moſt approved methods of raiſing woods and plantations 
from the acorn and the nurſery, I ſhall now proceed to conſider the neceſſity of redu- 
cing them to immediate practice. 

And firſt I ſhall obſerve, that the cutting down of all kinds of wood is become ſo 
general, that unleſs ſome effectual remedy be ſoon applied, it is more than probable 
that very little full-grown timber will be left in this iſland for the uſe of the ſhip- 
builder. The ſimple apprehenſion that this nation will, at ſome diſtant period, feel 
this great calamity, cannot but occaſion ſome uneaſineſs in the minds of thoſe who 
wiſh well to their country. But when the moſt ſerious and poſitive proofs can be 
produced, that, at this very moment, the royal navy is in want of that ſupply, how 
juſtly are our fears increaſed !-—and with what zeal ought we to join in warding off the 
impending danger ? 

In the year 1763, Mr. Roger Fiſher, an eminent ſhip-builder at Liverpool, actuated 
by a very laudable ſpirit for the intereſt of his country, laid before the public a num- 
ber of original letters written by perſons converſant in the purchaſe of ſhip-timber in 
almoſt every county of this kingdom. In 1771, the Hon. Auguſtus Hervey deſired 
theſe letters to be republiſhed, which was accordingly done; and much about the ſame 
time, Mr, Fiſher received a ſummons to attend a committee of the houſe of Commons, 
before whom he gave a faithful narrative of what he perſonally knew of the then ſcar- 
city of Oak- timber. In conſequence of his examination, and other informations ex- 
hibited by creditable dealers in wood, an act was obtained to encourage the growth of 
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rage it, unleſs the ground be extraordinarily qualified, or that the Oak 
you would tranſplant be not above ſix or ſeven feet growth in height; yet 
if any be deſirous to make trial of it, let their ſtems be of the ſmootheſt 
and tendereſt bark, for that is ever an indication of youth, as well as the 
paucity of their circles, which, in diſbranching and cutting the head off 
at five or ſix feet height (a thing, by the way, which the French uſually 
ſpare when they tranſplant this tree) may, before you ſtir their roots, ſerve 
for the more certain guide; and then plant them immediately, with as 
much earth as will adhere to them, in the place deſtined for their ſtation, 
abating only the tap-root *, (which is that downright and ſtubby part of 
the roots which all trees raiſed of ſeeds do univerſally produce) and 
quickening ſome of the reſt with a ſharp knife (but ſparing the fibrous, 
which are the main ſuckers and mouths of all trees) ſpread them in the 


foſs or pit which hath been prepared to receive them: I ſay in the foſs, 


unleſs you will rather trench the whole field, which is incomparably the 
beſt, and infinitely to be preferred before narrow pits and holes, as the 
manner is, in caſe you plant any number conſiderable, the earth being 
hereby made looſe, eafier and penetrable for the roots, about which you 
are to caſt that mould which, in opening of the trench, you took from 
the ſurface, and purpoſely laid apart, becauſe' it is ſweet, mellow, and 
better impregnated. But, in this work, be circumſpect never to interr 
your ſtem deeper than you tound it ſtanding, for profound burying very 
frequently deſtroys a tree, though an error ſeldom obſerved. If, there- 
fore, the roots be ſufficiently covered to keep the body ſteady and ere, 


NO: © :'S 
timber upon commons and waſte lands: But how far the inclinations of the people 
have co-operated with the wiſdom of the legiſlature, I am unable to determine, 

As an inducement to raiſe plantations of uſeful timber, I ſhall here obſerve, that 
many of the ſhips which gave laws to the whole world in the laſt war, were conſtructed 
from Oaks planted ſoon after the publication of Mr. Evelyn's Sylva; and I flatter my- 
ſelf that the preſent republication will be the means of raiſing the ſame virtuous and pa- 
triotic ſpirit. We have juſt before us a princely example: His preſent Majeſty has, 
with Royal Munificence, ordered a nurſery, conſiſting of twenty acres of land, to be 
formed upon the foreſt of Knareſbrough, to which the tenants of the crown are to 
have unlimited acceſs for the purpoſe of ſupplying themſelves (gratis) with young 
Oaks, and all ſorts of trees proper for the foreſt. 


It is remarkable that the Oak was held ſacred by the Greeks, the Romans, the Gauls, 
and Britons. Among the Romans this tree was dedicated to Jupiter, as we are in- 
formed by Pliny : „ Arborum genera numinibus ſuis dicata perpetuo ſervantur, ut 
“Jovi eſculus,” By the Britons it was held in great veneration ; and ſome of the moſt 


Cray. III. 
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* Which yet 
ſome, upon 
good experi- 
ence, will not 
allow in tranſ- 
planting 
young Oaks; 
affirming the 
taking them 
up without 
any abate- 
ment, or the 
leaſt wound, 
does exceed» 
ingly advance 
the growth of 
this tree above 
ſuch as are de- 
prived of it, 
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Book I. it is enough; and the not minding of this trifling circumſtance does very 
—  — . 


much deceive our ordinary wood-men, as well as gardiners, for moſt roots 
covet the air, though thoſe of the Quercus Urbana leaſt of any ; for, 
like the Eſculus, : 


Quz quantum vertice ad auras 
#thereas, tantum radice in Tartara tendit. GEORG. ii. 


High as his topmoſt boughs to heaven aſcend, 
So low his roots to hell's dominion tend. 


And the perfection of that does almoſt as much concern the proſperity-of a 
tree, as of a man himſelf, ſince Homo is but Arbor inverſa ; which prompts 
me to this curious but important advertiſement, that the Poſition be likewiſe 
ſedulouſſy obſerved. 


7. For the ſouthern parts of all trees being more dilated, and the pores 
expoſed (as evidently appears in their horizontal ſections) by the conſtant 
excentricity of the hyperbolical circles (ſave juſt under the equator, where 
the circles concentre, as we find in thoſe hard woods which grow there) 
ours, being now on the ſudden, and at ſuch a ſeaſon, turned to the north, 
does ſtarve and deſtroy more trees, how careful ſoever men have been in 


G 
folemn ceremonies of the Druids were held under its ſacred ſhade. The ceremony of 
cutting the miſleto is circumſtantially deſcribed by Cæſar, Tacitus, and Pliny. 

The Acorns, produced by the different ſpecies of Oaks, are ſuppoſed to have con- 
ſtituted part of the food of mankind in the early ages of the world. Lucretius, ſpeak- 
ing of the firſt age, ſays, 

Glandiferas inter curabant corpora quercus 

Plerumque. R — N Lib. v. I. 937. 
Virgil celebrates Ceres for having firſt taught mankind how to grow corn for food: 

Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere terram 

Inſtituit: cum jam glandes atque arbuta ſacræ 

Deficerent ſylvæ, & victum Dodona negaret. GEORG. i. 147. 

And in conſequence of this great obligation, the Roman huſbandmen, before they 
began their harveſt, always crowned their heads with wreaths of Oak in honour of 
Ceres : | | 


— — Neque ante 

Falcem maturis quiſquam ſupponat ariſtis, 

Quam Cereri, torta redimitus tempora quercu, 

Det motus incompoſitos, et carmina dicat. GEORG, i. 347+ 


/ 
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ordering the roots and. preparing the ground, than any other accident Cnay. III. 
whatſoever, neglect of ſtaking and defending from cattle excepted ; tnñe 
importance whereof cauſed the beſt of poets, and moſt experienced in this 

argument, when giving advice concerning this article, to add, 


Quin etiam cceli regionem in cortice ſignant: 

Ut, quo quæque modo ſteterit, qua parte calores 

Auſtrinos tulerit, quæ terga obverterit axi, 

Reſtituant: adeo in teneris conſueſcere multum eſt, Gros. ii. 


Beſide, to plant it as it was, they mark 

The heav'n's four quarters in the tender bark; 
And to the north or ſouth reſtore the ſide, 

1 Which at their birth did heat or cold abide : r 
1 . So ſtrong is cuſtom; ſuch effects can uſe | | 3 
4H In tender ſouls of pliant plants produce. [ 


Which monition, though Pliny and ſome others think good to neglect, or 1 
eſteem indifferent, I can confirm from frequent loſſes of my own, and by | 

particular trials, having ſometimes tranſplanted great trees at Midſummer 
with ſucceſs (the earth adhering to the roots) and miſcarried in others, 
where the circumſtance of aſpect only was omitted, . 


To obſerve therefore the coaſt and ſide of the ſtock, eſpecially of fruit- 
trees, is not ſuch a trifle as by ſome pretended ; for if the air be as much 
the mother or nurſe, as water and earth, as more than probable it is, ſuch 
bloſſoming plants as court the motion of the meridian ſun, do, as it were, 
evidently point out the advantage they receive from their poſition, by the 
clearneſs, politure, and comparative ſplendor of the ſouth fide; and the 
frequent moſſineſs of moſt trees on the oppoſite fide, does ſufficiently note 
the unkindneſs of that aſpect, moſt evident in the bark of Oaks, white and 
ſmooth on trees growing on the ſouth ſide of an hill, while thoſe which 
are expoſed to the north, have an hard, dark, rougher and more moſſy in- 
tegument, as I can now demonſtrate 1n a prodigious coat of it inveſting 
ſome pyracanths which I had removed to a northern dripping ſhade. I 
have ſeen (writes a worthy friend to me on this occaſion) whole hedge- 
rows of apples and pears that quite periſhed after their ſhelter was re- | 
moved; the good huſbands expected the contrary, and that the fruit U 
ſhould improve, as freed from the predations of the hedge; but uſe and 
N 
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cuſtom made that ſhelter neceſſary, and therefore, ſaith he, a ſtock for a 
time is the weaker, taken out of a thicker, if it be not well protected 
from all ſudden and fierce invaſions, either of crude air or winds. Nor 
let any be deterred, if, being to remove many trees, he ſhall eſteem it 
too conſumptive of time; for, with a bruſh dipped in any white colour 
or oaker, a thouſand may be ſpeedily marked as they ſtand; and that 
once done, the difficulty is over. I have been the larger upon theſe two 
remarks, becauſe I find them ſo material, and yet ſo much neglected “. 


8. There are other rules concerning the ſituation of trees; the former au- 
thor commending the north-eaſt wind, both for the flouriſhing of the tree, 
and advantage of the timber; but, to my obſervation, they thrive the beſt 
in thoſe parts of our climate where thoſe ſharp winds do rather flanker than 
blow fully oppoſite upon our plantations; and there are as well other cir- 
cumſtances to be conſidered, as they reſpect rivers, and marſhes obnoxious 
to unwholeſome and poiſonous fogs, hills, and ſeas, which expoſe them to 
the weather, and thoſe Sy/vifrag7 venti, our cruel and tedious weſtern winds z 
all which I leave to oblervation, becauſe theſe accidents do fo univerſally 
govern, that it is not eaſy to determine farther, than that the timber is 
commonly better qualified which hath endured the colder aſpects without 
theſe prejudices. And hence it is that Seneca obſerves, wood moſt expo- 
ſed to the winds to. be the moſt ſtrong and ſolid ; and that therefore Chiron 
made Achilles's ſpear of a mountain tree+ and of thoſe the beſt, which 
grow thin, not much ſheltered from the north. Again, Theophraſtus 
ſeems to have ſpecial regard to places, exemplifying in many of Greece, 
which exceed others for good timber, as, doubtleſs, do our Oaks in the 
forelt of Dean all others of England : And much certainly there may 
reaſonably be attributed to theſe advantages for the growth of timber, and 
of almoſt all other trees, as we daily ſee by their general improſperity, 
where the ground 1s a hot gravel, and a looſe earth. An Oak or Elm in 
ſuch a place, ſhall not, in an hundred years, overtake one of fifty, planted 
in its proper ſoil; though next to this, and, haply, before it, I prefer the 


. 
* When it is judged neceſſary to tranſplant trees of a large ſize, Mr. Evelyn's ad- 


vice ſeems highly to be commended, though Mr. Miller treats it as chimerical, With 
ſmaller trees the caution is unneceſſary. I 


+ From Pelion's cloudy top an Aſh entire 
Old Chiron fell'd and ſhap'd it for his Sire. Poee, 
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good air. Thus have they ſuch vaſt Junipers in Spain; and the Aſh in 
ſome parts of the Levant (as of old near Troy) ſo excellent, as it was after 
miſtaken for Cedar, ſo great was the difference from ſituation *; now the 
Cantabrian, or Spaniſh, exceeds any we have elſcwhere in Europe. And 
we ſhall ſometimes, in our own country, ſee woods within a little of each 
other, and, to all appearance, growing on the ſame foil, where Oaks of 
twenty years growth, or forty, will, in the ſame bulk, contain their 
double in heart and timber; and that in one the heart will not be fo big 
as a man's arm, when the trunk exceeds a man's body. This ought 
therefore to be weighed in the firſt plantation of copſes, and a good eye 
ma; diſcern it in the firſt ſhoot ; the difference proceeding, doubtleſs, from 
the variety of the ſeed, and therefore great care ſhould be had of its good- 


neſs, and that it be gathered from the beſt ſort of trees, as was formerly 
hinted in the third ſection of the firſt chapter. 


9. Veterem arborem tranſplantare, was ſaid of a difficult enterprize : Vet 
betore we take leave of this paragraph, concerning the tranſplanting of 
great trees, let us ſhew what is poſſible to be effected in this kind, with 
colt and induſtry. Count Maurice, the late governor of Braſil for the 
Hollanders, planted a grove near his delicious paradiſe of Friburgh, con- 
taining fix hundred Cocoa-trees of eighty years growth, and fifty feet high 
to the neareſt bough ; theſe he wafted upon floats and engines four long 
miles, and planted them ſo luckily that they bore abundantly the very firſt 
year, as Gaſper Barlæus hath related in his elegant deſcription of that 
Prince's expedition, Nor hath this only ſucceeded in the Indies alone; 
Monſieur de Fiat, one of the Mareſchals of France, hath with huge Oaks 
done the like at Fiat. Shall I yet bring you nearer home-? A great perſon 
in Devon planted Oaks as big as twelve oxen could draw, to ſupply 
ſome defect in an avenue to one of his houles, as the Right Honourable 
the Lord Fitz-Harding, late treaſurer of his Majeſty's houſhold, aſſured 


99 8. 

* Tt” appears very extraordinary that Situation ſhould make the Ab reſemble the 
Cedar; but Mr. Evelyn aſſerts this upon the authority of Pliny, who, ſpeaking of the 
Aſh, ſays, ea quidem, quæ fit in Ida Troadis, in tantum Cedro fimilis, ut ementes 
fallat, cortice ablato, Lib. xvi. Theophraſtus, Lib. iii. cap. x. ſays, that the Ye (pia®-) 
growing near Troy, reſembles the Cedar; ſo that Pliny muſt have been led into 
the above miſtake by the fimilitude in ſound between jia®-, the Yew, and Ania, the 
Aſh, 
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me, who had himſelf likewiſe practiſed the removing of great Oaks by a 
particular addreſs, extremely ingenious, and worthy the communication. 


10. Chooſe a tree as big as your thigh, remove the earth from about 
it, cut through all the collateral roots, till, with a competent ſtrength, you 
can enforce it down upon one ſide, ſo as to come with your ax at the tap- 
root; cut that off, re-dreſs your tree, and ſo let it ſtand, covered about 
with the mould you looſened from it, till the next year, or longer if you 
think good, then take it up at a fit ſeaſon, it will likely have drawn new 
tender roots apt to take, and ſufficient for the tree, whereſoever you ſhall 
tranſplant it. Some are for laying bare the whole root, and then dividing 
it into four parts, in form of a croſs, to cut away the interjacent rootlings, 
leaving only the croſs and maſter-roots that were ſpared to ſupport the 
tree; then, covering the pit with freſh mould, as above, after a year or 
two, when it has put forth and furniſhed the interſtices you left between 
the croſs-roots with plenty of new fibres and tender ſhoots, you may 
ſafely remove the tree itſelf ſo ſoon as you have looſened and reduced the 
four decuſſated roots, and ſhortened the tap-roots ; and this operation is 
done without ſtooping or bending the tree at all: And if, in removing it, 


you preſerve as much of the clod about the new roots as poſſible, it 


would be much the better, 


Pliny notes it as a common thing to re-eſtabliſh huge trees which have 
been blown down, part of their roots torn up, and the body proftrate 
and, in particular, ſpeaks of a fir that, when it was to be tranſplanted, 
had a'tap-root which went no leſs than eight cubits perpendicular. 
And to theſe I could ſuper-add, by woeful experience, where ſome Oaks 
and other old trees of mine tore up, with their fall and ruin, portions of 
earth, in which their former ſpreading roots were engaged, little leſs in 
bulk and height than ſome ordinary cottages and houſes built on the 
common: Such havock was the effect of the late prodigious hurricane. 
But to proceed. . To facilitate the removal of ſuch monſtrous trees for 
the adornment of ſome particular place, or the.rarity of the plant, there 
is this farther expedient : A little before the hardeſt froſts ſurpriſe you, 
make a ſquare trench about your tree, at ſuch diſtance from the ſtem 
as you judge ſufficient for the root; dig this of competent depth, ſo as 
almoſt quite to undermine it, by placing blocks and quarters of wood to 
ſuſtain the earth; this done, caſt in as much water as may fill the trench, 
or at leaſt ſufficiently wet it, unleſs the ground were very moiſt beture; thus 
Let it ſtand till ſome very hard froſt do bind it firmly to the roots, and then 


< 
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convey ie to the Pit prepared fer in now ſtation, which you may preſerhe Crap. In. 
from freezing by lying ſtore of warm litter in it, and ſo cloſe the mould 


the better to the ſtraggling fibres, placing what you take out about your 
new gueſt to preſerve it in temper; but in caſe the mould about it be fo 
ponderous as not tq be removed by an ordinary force, you may then raiſe 
it with a crane or pulley, hanging between a triangle made of three {trong 
and tall limbs united at the top, where a pulley is faſtened, as the cables 
are to be under the quarters which bear the earth about the roots; for by 
this means you may weigh up, and place the whole weighty clod upon a 
trundle, ledge, or other carriage, to be conveyed and replanted where you 
pleaſe, being let down perpendicularly into the place by the help of the 
foreſaid engine: And by this addreſs you may tranſplant trees of a won- 
derful ſtature without the leaſt diſorder, and many times without topping, 
or diminution of the head, which is of great importance where this is 
practiſed to ſupply a defect, or remove a curioſity. 


11. Some adviſe that, in planting of Oaks, &c. four or five be ſuffered 
to ſtand very near to one another, and then to leave the moſt proſperous 
when they find the reſt to diſturb its growth; but I conceive it were bet- 
ter to plant them at ſuch diſtances as they may leaſt incommode one 
another: For timber-trees, I would have none nearer than forty feet 
where they ſtand cloſeſt, eſpecially of the ſpreading kind. 


12. Laſtly, Trees of ordinary ſtature tranſplanted (being firſt well wa- 
tered) muſt be ſufficiently ſtaked and buſhed about with thorns to protect 
them from the concuſſion of the winds, and from the caſual rubbing and 
poiſonous brutting of cattle and ſheep, the oilineſs of whoſe wool is alſo 
very noxious to them, till being well grown and fixed (which by ſeven 
years will be to ſome competent degree) they ſhall be able to withſtand all 
accidental invaſions but the ax; for I am now come to their pruning and 
cutting, in which work the ſeaſons are of main importance, \ 


13. Therefore, if you would propagate trees for timber, cut not off 
their heads at all, nor be too buſy with lopping; but if you deſire ſhade 
and fuel, or bearing of maſt alone, lop off their tops, ſear, and unthriving 
branches only. If you intend an outright felling, expect till November; 
for this premature cutting down of trees before the ſap is perfectly at reſt 
will be to your exceeding prejudice, by reaſon of the worm, which will 


certainly breed in timber which is felled before that period ; but in caſe 
y 
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you cut only for the chimney, you need not be ſo punctual as to the time; 

yet, for the benefit of what you let ſtand, obſerve the moon's increaſe, if 
you pleaſe. The reaſon of theſe differences is, becauſe this is the beſt 
ſeaſon for the growth of the tree which you do not fell, the other for the 
durableneſs of the timber which you do; now, that which is to be burnt 
is not ſo material for laſting, as the growth of the tree is conſiderable for 
the timber; but of theſe particulars more at large in chap. iii. book ili. 


14. The very ſtump of an Oak, eſpecially that part which is dry and 
above ground, being well grubbed, is many times worth the pains and 
charge for ſundry rare and hard works; and, where timber is dear, I 
could name fome who, abandoning this to workmen for their pains only, 
when they perceived the great advantage, repented of their bargain, and 
undertaking it themſelves were gainers above half: I wiſh only, for the 
expedition of this knotty work, ſome effectual engine were deviſed, ſuch 
as I have been told a worthy perſonage of this nation made uſe of, by 
which he was able, with one man, to perform more than with twelve oxen ; 
and ſurely there might be much done by faſtening of iron hooks and fangs 
about one root to extract another; the hook chained to ſome portable 
{crew or winch ; I ſay ſuch an invention might effect wonders, not only 
for the extirpation of roots, but the proſtrating of huge trees“. That 
{mall engine, which by ſome 1s called the German Devil, reformed after 
this manner, and duly applied, might be very expedient for this purpoſe; 
but this is to be practiſed only where you deſign a final extirpation ; for 
ſome have drawn ſuckers from an old ſtub root; but they certainly pe- 
riſh by the moſs. which invades them, and are very ſubject to grow rotten. 


Pliny ſpeaks of one root which took up an entire acre of ground, and 


Theophraſtus deſcribes the Lycean Platanus to have ſpread an hundred 
feet; if ſo, the argument may hold good for their growth. after the tree 
is come to its period. They made cups of the roots of Oaks heretofore ; 
and ſuch a curioſity Athenæus tells us was carved by Thericleus himſelf ; 
and there is a way ſo to tinge Oak, after long burying and ſoaking in 
water, which gives it a wonderful politure, as that it has frequently been 
taken for a coarſe Ebony : Hence, even by floating, comes the Bohemian 


r 
* This wiſh is truly accompliſhed in the ER ADICAToR invented by the Hon. Capt. 
Bentinck, and conſtructed by Mr. Cole, Engine-maker in London. The death of the 


ingenious inventor, at the time when the drawings were nearly compleated, has depri- 
ved this work of one of its moſt uſeful ornaments, 
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Oak, Poliſh, and other northern timber, to be of ſuch excellent uſe for Cyap. III. 
ſome parts of ſhipping : But the blackneſs which we find in Oaks that — — 
have long lain under ground (and may be called ſubterranean timber) 
proceeds from ſome vitriolic juice of the bed in which they he, which 
makes it very weighty ; but, as the excellent naturaliſt and learned phy- 
fician, Dr. Sloane; obſerves, it dries, ſplits, becomes light, and ſoon im- 


pairs. 


15. There is not in nature a thing more obnoxious to deceit than the 
buying of trees ſtanding, upon the reputation of their appearance to the 
eye, unleſs the chapman be extraordinarily judicious, ſo various are their 
hidden and concealed infirmities till they be felled and ſawn out; fo, as if 
to any thing applicable, certainly there is nothing which does more per- 
fectly confirm it than the moſt flouriſhing outſide of trees; fronti nulla 
fides. A timber tree is a merchant adventurer, —you ſhall never know 
what he is worth till he be dead. 


16. Oaks, in ſome places where the ſoil is eſpecially qualified, are 
ready to be cut for copſe in fourteen years, and ſooner ; I compute from 
the firſt ſemination. Though it be told as an inſtance of high encourage- 
ment, (and as indeed it merits) that a Lady in Northamptonſhire ſowed 
acorns, and lived to cut the trees produced from them twice in two-and- 
twenty years, and both as well grown as moſt are in ſixteen or eighteen, 
This yet is certain, that acorns ſet in hedge-rows have, in thirty years, 
borne a ſtem of a foot diameter. Generally, copſe-wood ſhould be cur 
cloſe, and at ſuch intervals as the growth requires, which, being ſeldom 
conſtant, depends much on the places and the kinds, the mould and the 
air; and for which there are extant particular ſtatutes to direct us; f all 
which more at large hereafter. Oak for tan- bark may be felled from 
April to the laſt of June, by a ſtatute in 1 Jacobi; and here are ſome 
for the diſbarking of Oaks, and fo to let them ſtand before they fell. 


17. To enumerate now the incomparable uſes of Oak were needleſs; . 
but ſo precious was the eſteem of it, that of old there was an expreſs law 
amongſt the twelve tables concerning the very gathering of the acorns, 
though they ſhould be found fallen in another man's ground. The land and 
the ſea do ſufficiently ſpeak for the improvement of this excellent material, 
houſes and ſhips, cities and navies are built with it, and there is a kind 
of it ſo tough, and extremely compact, that our ſharpeſt tools will hardly 
enter it, and ſcarcely the very firc itſelf, in which it conſumes but flowly, 
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as ſeeming to partake of a ferruginous and metalline ſhining nature, pro- 
per for ſundry robuſt uſes. Ir is doubtleſs, of all timber hitherto known, 
the moſt univerſally uſeful and ſtrong ; for though ſome trees be harder, as 
Box, Cornus, Ebony, and divers of the Indian woods, yet we find them 
more fragil, and not fo well qualified to ſupport great incumbencies and 
weights; nor is there any timber more laſting, which way ſoever uſed, 
There has, we know, been no little ſtir amongſt learned men, of what ma- 
terial the croſs was made on which our bleſſed Saviour ſuffered : Venera- 
ble Bede, in Collectaneis, affirms it to have been framed of ſeveral woods, 
namely, Cypreſs, Cedar, Pine, and Box; and to confirm it, St. Hierom 
has cited Iſaiah Ix. 13. Gloria Libani ad te veniet, & Buxus & Pinus ſimul 
ad ornandum locum ſanctificationis mee, & locum pedum meorum ſigniſicabo; but, 
following the verſion of the LXX, he reads, in Cupreſſo, Pinu, & Cedro, 
Sc. Others inſert the Palm, and ſo compoſe the croſs of no leſs than 


four different timbers, according to the old verſe :. 


Quatuor ex lignis Domini crux dicitur eſſe. 

Pes crucis eſt Cedrus, corpus tenet alta Cupreſſus; 
Palma manus retinet, Titulo lætatur Oliva. 

Nail'd were his feet to Cedar, to Palm his hands, 
Cypreſs his body bore, Title on. Olive ſtands : 


And for this of the Palm, they fetch it from that of Cant. vii. 8. where it 
is ſaid, Aſcendam in Palmam, & apprebendam fructus ejus*, and from other 
allegorical and myſterious expreſſions of the ſacred text without any man- 
ner of probability; whilſt by Alphonſus Ciacconius, Lipſius, Angelus 
Rocca, Falconius, and divers other learned men, writing on this ſubject, 
and upon accurate examination of the many fragments pretended to be 
parcels of it, it is generally concluded to have been the Oak; and I do 
verily believe it, ſince thoſe who have deſcribed thoſe countries aſſure us 
there is no tree more frequent, which, with relation to ſeveral celebrations 
and myſteries under Oaks in the Old Teſtament, has been. the ſubject of 
many fine diſcourſes, Nor is it likely they ſhould chooſe or aſſemble fo 
many ſorts of woods, with that curioſity, to execute one upon whom they 
eſteemed a malefactor; beſides, we read how heavy it was, which Cypreſs, 


NO ES. 


* The Septuagint has it more properly, Aſcendam in palmam, tenebo cacumina 
ejus.“ 
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Cedar, and Palm are not in compariſon with Oak; whilſt Gretſer denies Crap, III. 


all this, lib. i. cap. vi. and concludes, upon his accurate examination of 
ſeveral fragments yet extant, that it is not diſcernible of what timber it 
was framed. We might add to theſe, the furious zeal of the bloody and 
malicious Jews to ſee our bleſſed Lord inhumanly executed, could not poſ- 
ſibly allow leiſure to frame a croſs of ſo many rare and curious materials : 
Let this therefore paſs for an errant legend“. 


That which is twined and a little wreathed (eaſily to be diſcerned by the 
texture of the bark) is beſt to ſupport burthens, for poſts, columns, ſum- 
mers, &c. for all which our Engliſh Oak is infinitely preferable to the 


French, which is nothing ſo uſeful, nor comparably ſo ſtrong : inſomuch 


as I have frequently admired at the ſudden failing of moſt goodly timber 
to the eye, which, being employed to theſe uſes, does many times moſt 
dangerouſly fly in ſunder, as wanting that native ſpring and toughneſs 
which our Engliſh Oak is endued withal. And here we forget not the 
ſtreſs which Sir H. Wotton, and other architects, put even in the very 
polition of their growth, their native ſtraightneſs and loftineſs for columns, 
ſupporters, croſs-beams, &c. and *tis found that the rough- grained body 
of a ſtubbed Oak is the fitteſt timber for the caſe of a cyder-mill, and 
ſuch like engines, as beſt enduring the unquietneſs of a ponderous rolling- 
ſtone. It is good for ſhingles, pales, laths, coopers* ware, clap-board for 
wainſcot (the ancient inteſtina opera +— works within doors) and ſome pan- 
nels curiouſly veined, of much eſteem in former times, till the finer-grained 
Spaniſh and Norway timber came amongſt us, which is likewiſe of a 
whiter colour. There is in New England a certain red Oak which, being 
felled, they ſeaſon in ſome moiſt and muddy place. This branches into 
very curious works. It is obſerved that Oak will not eaſily glue to other 
wood, nor very well with its own kind; and ſome woods will never cohere 
tolerably, as the Box and Hornbeam, though both very hard; ſo, nor 
Service witlr Cornell, &c. Oak is excellent for wheel ſpokes, pins, and 
pegs for tyling, &c. Mr. Blyth makes ſpars and ſmall building timber of 
Oaks of eleven years growth, which is a prodigious advance. The 


. 

*The whole of this ſeems an unneceſſary digreſſion. A ſuperſtitious Recluſe might 
de allowed to waſte his time in inveſtigations of this nature; but a ſerious and prac- 
tical Chriſtian, in the humility of his ſoul, will content himſelf with the bare truth of 
the hiſtorical fact, as recorded in the books of the New Teſtament. Tanta gentium 
in rebus frivolis plerumgue Religia eſt. PLIN, 


O 
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And there- 
are were 
joinets called 
Inteſtin um. 
See Leg. ii. 
Cod. Theodoſ. 
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ſmalleſt and ſtraighteſt is beſt, diſcovered by the upright tenor of the 
bark, as being the moſt proper for cleaving * the knottieſt for water. 
works, piles, and the like, becauſe it will drive beſt and laſt longeſt ; the 
crooked, yet firm, for knee-timber in ſhipping, mill wheels, &c*. In a 
word, how abſolutely neceflary the Oak is above all the trees of the foreſt 
in naval architecture, &c. conſult Whitſon, lib. i. cap. xiii. 


Were planting of this wood more in uſe, we ſhould baniſh our hoops 
of haze), &c. for thoſe of good Copſe-Oak, which, being made of the 
younger fhoots, are exceeding tough and ſtrong ; one of them, being of 
Ground-Oak, will out-laſt fix of the beſt aſh ; but this our coopers love 
not to hear of, who work by the great for ſale, and for others. The 
ſmaller truncheons and ſpray make billet, bavine, and coals; and the 
bark is of price with the tanner and dyer, to whom the very ſaw-duſt is 
of uſe, as are the aſhes and lee for bucking linen, and to cure the ro- 
piſhneſs of wine: And as it 1s probable the cups of our acorns would tan 
leather as well as the bark, I wonder no body makes the experiment, 
as done in Turkey with the Valonia, which is a kind of acorn growing 
on the Oaks. The Ground-Oak, while young, is uſed for poles, cud- 
gels, and walking-ſtaffs, much come into mode of late, but to the waſte 
of many a hopeful plant which might have proved good timber; and I the 
rather declaim againſt the cuſtom, becauſe I ſuſpect they are ſuch as are 
for the moſt part cut and ſtolen by idle perſons, and brought up to 
London in great bundles, without the knowledge or leave of the owners, 
who would never have gleaned their copſes for ſuch trifling uſes. Here 
I am again to give a general notice of the peculiar excellency of the roots 
of molt trees, for fair, beautiful, chamleted, and laſting timber, appli- 
cable to many purpoſes z ſuch as formerly made hafts for daggers, hang- 
ers, knives, handles for ſtaves, tobacco-boxes, and elegant joiners' work, 
and even for ſome mathemarical inſtruments of the larger ſize, to be had 
either in or near the roots of many trees; however, *tis a kindneſs to 
premoniſh ſtewards and ſurveyors, that they do not negligently waſte thoſe 
materials: Nor may we here omit to mention tables for painters, which 
heretofore were uſed by the moſt famous artiſts, eſpecially the curious 


S. 

* Every perſon who can meaſure timber thinks himſelf qualified to value ſtanding 
trees; but ſuch men are often deceived in their eſtimates. It is the perfect knowledge 
of the application of the different ſhaped trees that enables a man to be correct in his 
valuation, A foot of wood may be of little value to one trade, but of great value to 


another. This is the grand ſecret which enriches the purchaſers of ſtanding timber. 
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pieces of Raphael, Durer, and Holbein, and before that of canvaſs, and Char. III. 
much more laſting : To theſe add the galls, miſleto, polypod, agaric,. 
uvz, and many other uſeful excreſcences, to the number of above twenty, 

which doubtleſs diſcover the variety of tranſudations, percolations, and 
contextures of this admirable tree ; but of the ſeveral fruits and animals 

generated of them, and other trees, Franciſco Redi promiſes an expreſs 

treatiſe in his Eſperienze intorno alla Generazione de gl Inſetti, already pub- 

liſhed. Pliny affirms, that the galls break out all together in one night, 

about the beginning of June, and arrive to their full growth in one day ; 

this I ſhould recommend to the experience of ſome extraordinary vigilant 
wood-man, had we any of our Oaks that produced them, Italy and Spain 

being the neareſt that do. Galls are of ſeveral kinds, but grow upon a 

different ſpecies of Robur from any of ours, which are never known to 

bring theſe excreſcences to maturity ; the white and imperforated are the 
beſt; of all which, and their ſeveral ſpecies, ſee Caſp. Bauhinus, and the 2 
excellent Malpighius, in his Diſcourſe de Gallis, and other morbous tu- 

mours raiſed by, and producing inſects, infecting the leaves, ſtalks, and 

branches of this tree with a venomous liquor or froth, wherein they lay 

and depoſite their eggs, which bore and perforate theſe excreſcences when 

the worms are hatched, ſo as we ſee them in galls +. 


What benefit the maſt does univerſally yield, once in two years at 
leaſt, for the fatting of hogs and deer, I ſhall ſhew upon another occaſion 
before the concluſion of this diſcourſe. A peck of Acorns a day, with a 
little bran, will make a hog, tis ſaid, increaſe a pound weight per diem 
for two months together. They give them alſo to oxen, mingled with 
bran, chopped or broken; otherwiſe they are apt to ſprout and grow in 


rr Do 

+ Linnzus, Geoffroy, Scopoli and Schæffer have given us very minute deſeriptions of 
the different kinds of inſects that depoſite their eggs upon the leaves of the Oak, Alder, 
Willow, Poplar, &c. | 
— — — The flowery leaf 
Wants not its ſoft inhabitants. Secure, 
Within its winding citadel, the ſtone 
Holds multitudes, But chief the foreſt-boughs, © 
That dance unnumber'd to the playful breeze, 
The downy orchard, and the melting pulp 
Of mellow fruit, the nameleſs Nations feed 
Of evaneſcent InſeQs, THOMSON, 
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Book I. their bellies*. Others ſay they ſhould firſt be maſcerated in water to ex- 
tract their malignity, cattle many times periſhing without this prepara- 
tion, Cato adviſes the huſbandman to reſerve two hundred and forty 
buſhels of acorns for his oxen, mingled with a like quantity of beans and 
lupines, and to drench them well. But, in truth, they are more proper 
for ſwine, and, being ſo made ſmall, will fatten pigeons, peacocks, 
turkeys, pheaſants, and poultry ; nay, it is reported that ſome fiſhes feed 
on them, eſpecially the tunny, in ſuch places of the coaſt where trees hang 
f over arms of the fea. Acorns, before the uſe of wheat- corn was found 
out, were heretofore the food of men, nay, of Jupiter himſelf, as well as 
other productions of the earth, till their luxurious palates were debauch- 
ed: And even in the time of the Romans, the cuſtom was, in Spain, to 
h | make a ſecond ſervice of acorns and maſt, as the French now do of mar- 
rons and cheſnuts, which they likewiſe uſed to roaſt under the embers : 


— — — & querna glande repaſta 
Equaſſe annoſas vivendo corpora quercus. 


—ä— Fed with the oaken maſt, 
The aged trees themſelves in years ſurpaſs'd. 


And men had indeed hearts of Oak; I mean, not ſo hard, but health 
and ſtrength, and lived naturally, and with things eaſily parable and plain: 


Fælix illa ætas mundi, juſtiſſima Nymphe, 
Cum dabat umbra domum vivam tua, chm domus ipſa 
See dominos paſcebat fruge quietos, 
que præbebant ſylveſtria poma ſecundas 


Gramineis epulas menſis; nondum arte magiſtra 
Arbor adulteriis prætulerat inſita noſtris. CovLen Pl. I. vi. 


Bleſt age o'th* world, juſt Nymph, when man did dwell 
Under thy ſhade whence his proviſion fell ; 

Sallads the meal, wildings were the deſert ; 

No tree yet learned, by ill example, art, 

With inſititious fruit, to ſymbolize, 

As in an emblem, our adulteries. 


Ta — - 2 2 — _— _ 
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| D 
; * The food taken in by ruminant animals does not remain long enough in the ſto- 
| mach and inteſtinal] canal to occaſion the germination of acorns, mat, or any kind 
of ſeed. And if ſuch a luxuriancy of vegetation ſhould take place, ſtill no bad conſe- 
quenccs could poſhbly ariſe from it. 
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Thus the ſweet Poet beſpeaks the Dryad, But it is in another place“ 
where I ſhew you what this acorn was. And even now am told, that 
thoſe ſmall young acorns which we find in the ſtock-doves craws are a 
delicious fare, as well as thoſe incomparable ſallads, young herbs taken 
out of the maws of partridges at a certain ſeaſon of the year, which gives 
them a preparation far exceeding all the art of cookery, Oaks bear alto 
a knur, full of a cottony matter, of which they anciently made wick for 
their lamps and candles; and among the Selectiora Remedia of Fo. Prævo— 
tius, there is mention of an oil e querna glande chemically extracted, 
which he affirms to be of the longeſt continuance, and leaſt conſumptive 
of any other whatſoever for ſuch lights, ita ut uncia fingulis menſibus vix ab- 
ſumatur continuo igne. The ingenious author of the Deſcription of the 
Weſtern Iſles of Scotland tells us, that, upon his own experience, a rod 
of Oak, of four, five, ſix, or eight inches about, being twiſted like a 
wyth, boiled in wort, well dried, and kept in a little bundle of barley- 
ſtraw, and then ſteeped again in wort, cauſes it to ferment, and procures 
yeaſt, The rod ſhould be cut before mid-day, and is frequently uſed in 
this manner to furniſh yeaſt, and, being preſerved, will ſerve, and produce 
the ſame effect many years together; and, as the hiſtorian affirms, that he 
was ſhewed a piece of thick wyth which had been kept for making ale 
with for above twenty years +. In the mean time, the leaves of Oaks 
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Book iv. 


abundantly congeſted on ſnow, preſerve it as well, for wine, as a deep pit, 


or the moſt artificial refrigeratory. Nor muſt we paſs by the ſweet mel- 
dews, ſo much more copiouſly found on this tree than any other, whence 
the induſtrious bees gather ſuch abundance of honey, as that, inſtead of 
carrying it to their hives, they glut themſelves to death : But, from this 
ill report, haſtily taken up by Euricius Cordus, our learned Mr. Ray 
has vindicated this temperate and abſtemious uſeful creature. Varro af- 
firms they made ſalt of Oak aſhes, with which they ſometimes ſeaſoned 
meat, but more frequently made uſe of it to ſprinkle among, and fertilize 
their ſeed- corn; which minds me of a certain Oak, found buried ſome- 
where in Tranſylvania near the ſalt-pits, that was entirely converted into 
an hard ſalt when they came to examine it by cutting, This experiment, 
if true, may poſſibly encourage ſome other attempts for the multiplying 
of ſalt. Nor leſs ſtrange is that which ſome report of a certain water, 
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+ Yeaſt retains the power of communicating a ferment for many months. In the 
above caſe it inſinuates itſelf between the fibres of the wood, which cloſe upon it, and 
only give it to the wort when warmed and moiſtened, 
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Boox I. ſomewhere in Hungary, which tranſmutes the leaves of this tree into 
— — braſs, and iron into copper“. Of the galls is made trial of ſpaw- 


water, and the ground and baſis of ſeveral dyes, eſpecially ſadder colours, 
and are a great revenue to thoſe who have quantities of them. Nor muſt 
I forget ink, compoſed of galls Ziiy, copperas Fij, gum arabic Z1; beat 
the galls groſsly, and put them into a quart of claret or French wine, and 
let them ſoak for eight or nine days, ſetting the veſſel (an earthen glazed 
pitcher is beſt) in the hot ſun, if in ſummer, but in winter near the fire, 
itirring it frequently with a wooden ſpatula ; then add the copperas and 
gum; and after it has ſtood a day or two it will be fit to uſe. There are 
a world of receipts more, of which ſee Caneparius de Atramentis, Of the 
very moſs of the Oak, that which is white compoſes the choiceſt cypreſs- 
powder, which is eſteemed good for the head; but impoſtors familiar ly 
vend other moſſes under that name, as they do the fungi (excellent in 
hemorrhages and fluxes) for the true agaric, to the great ſcandal of Phy- 
ſic. Young red oaken leaves, decocted in wine, make an excellent gargle 
for a ſore mouth; and almoſt every part of this tree is ſovereign againſt 
fluxes in general, and where aſtringents are proper. The dew that im- 
pearls the leaves in May, inſolated, meteorizes, and ſends up a liquor 
which is of admirable effect in ruptures. The liquor iſſuing out between 
the bark, which looks like treacle, has many ſovereign virtues. And 
ſome affirm the water ſtagnate in the hollow ſtump of a newly felled Oak 
is as effectual as Honum ſanctum in the foul diſeaſe, and alſo ſtops a diar- 
rhæa. A water diſtilled from the acorns is good againſt the pthiſick and 
ſtitch in the ſide; it heals inward ulcers, breaks the ſtone, and refrige- 
rates inflammations, being applied with linen dipt therein: Nay, the 
acorns themſelves, eaten faſting, kill the worms, provoke urine, and, ſome 
afirm, break even the ſtone itſelf. The coals of Oak, beaten and min- 
gled with honey, cure the carbuncle. We ſhall ſay nothing of the viſcuſes, 
polypods, and other excreſcences, of which innumerable remedies are 
compoſed, noble antidotes, ſyrups, &c. Nay, it 1s reported that the 


. 

* Braſs is a factitious metal, and never diſcovered in a natural ſtate; ſo that what 
Mr. Evelyn here ſays muſt be regarded as fabulous. With reſpect to what he men- 
tions of iron being converted into copper, there is the appearance of truth in the ex- 
periment, In Ireland there is a ſpring, in which, if plates of iron are laid, they 
will be converted, in a few weeks, into copper : But in this caſe there is a fallacy, and 
no real tranſmutation. The particles of iron are corroded by the acid in the water, 
and the particles of the copper, minutely ſuſpended in the menſtruum, are depoſited in 
their place. In this manner conſiderable quantities of copper are collected. 
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very ſhade of this tree is ſo wholeſome, that the ſleeping, or lying under 
it, becomes a preſent remedy to paralytics, and recovers thoſe whom the 
miſtaken malign influence of the Walnut- tree has ſmitten ?. But what is 
ſtill more ſtrange, I read in one Paulus, a phyſician of Denmark, that a 
handful or two of ſmall Oak buttons, mingled with oats, and given to 
horſes which are black, will, in a few days eating, alter their colour to a 
fine dapple grey; and this he attributes to the vitriol abounding in this 


tree“. 


To conclude, upon ſerious meditation of the various uſes of this and 
other trees, we cannot but take notice of the admirable mechaniſm of 
vegetables in general, as in particular in this ſpecies, that, by the diver- 
ſity of percolations, and ſtrainers, and by mixtures, as it were of divine 
chemiſtry, various concoctions, &c. the ſap ſhould be ſo green on the 
indented leaves, fo luttily eſculent for hardier and ruſtic conſtitutions in 
the fruit; ſo flat and pailid in the atramental galls; and, haply, fo prog- 
noſtic in the apple; ſo ſuberous in the bark (for even the cork-tree is 


Cray, III. 
2  — 


but a coarſer Oak; ſo ouzie in the tanner's pit; and, in that ſubduc- | 


tion, ſo wonderfully ſpecitic in corroborating the entrails and bladder, 
reins, loins, back, &c. which are all but the gifts and qualities, with 
many more, that theſe robuſt ſons of the earth afford us; and that, in 
other ſpecifics, even the moſt deſpicable and vulgar Elder imparts to us 
in its rind, leaves, buds, bloſſoms, berries, ears, pith, bark, &c. which 
hint may alſo carry our remarks upon all the varieties of ſhape, leaf, ſeed, 


fruit, timber, grain, colour, and all thoſe other forms that philoſophers * _ 


have enumerated ; but which were here too many for us to repeat. 


K 
+ The antients, who were fond of refreſhing themſelves under the ſhade of trees, 
caution us againſt the influence of the Walnut. Pliny ſays of its ſhade, “gravis et 
* noxia, etiam capiti humano, omnibuſque juxta ſatis.” Lib. xvii. c. xviii. 


*The wood contains no vitriol; neither can the obſervation concerning the change 
of colour be true. The medicinal virtues here enumerated are not to be depended on, 
excepting in caſes where aſtringents are indicated, 
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1. LMUS, the Elm. Of this there are four or five ſorts, and, from 

the difference of the ſoil and air, divers ſpurious: Two of theſe 
kinds are moſt worth your culture, viz. the Vulgar, or Mountain Elm, 
which is taken to be the Oriptelea of Theophraſtus, being of a leſs jagged 
and ſmaller leaf; and the Vernacula, or French Elm, whoſe leaves are 
thicker, and more florid, glabrous, and ſmooth, delighting in the lower 
and moiſter grounds, where they will ſometimes riſe to above an hundred 
feet in height, and a prodigious growth, in leſs than a perſon's age; my- 
ſelf having ſeen one planted by the hand of a Counteſs, living not long 
ſince, which was near twelve feet in compaſs, and of an height propor- 
tionable, notwithſtanding the numerous progeny which grew under the 
ſhade of it, ſome whereof were at leaſt a foot in diameter, that, for want 
of being ſeaſonably tranſplanted, muſt needs have hindered the procerity 
of their ample and indulgent mother, 


2, For though both theſe ſorts are raiſed of appendices or ſuckers, as 
anon we ſhall deſcribe, yet this latter comes well from the ſamera, or 
ſeeds, and therefore I ſuppoſe it to be the ancient Atinia ; for ſuch an Elm 


# 


NS f - E-: $ 4 
* The Elm is the next tree which offers itſelf to our obſervation z and it deſerves this 
place, whether we conſider its beauty when growing, or its uſefulneſs when felled, 
The ſpecies are : | 


1. ULMvs (Campeſtris) foliis duplicato- ſerratis; baſi inæqualibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 327. 
Elm with leaves doubly ſawed on their edges, and unequal at their baſe. Ulmus vulgatiſ- 
ſima, folio lato, ſcabro, Ger. Emac. 1480, The Common Elm with a broad rough 
leaf. The Wych Elm. | | | _ 

This ſort is very common in the north-weſt counties of England, where it grows to 

a very large ſize, and is generally believed to grow naturally in the woods. The 
bark of the young branches is ſmooth and very tough, but that of the old trees 
cracks and is rough. The branches ſpread, and do not grow ſo erect as thoſe 
of the third ſort. The leaves are rough, and are doubly ſawed on their edges. 
Their baſe is unequal, about three inches long and two broad, of a dark green 
colour, and ſtand upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers come out in March upon 
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they acknowledge to be raiſed of ſeeds, which, being ripe about the be- Char. IV. 
ginning of May, though frequently not till the following month, wil 
produce them; as may be ſeen abundantly in the gardens of the 
Thuilleries, and that of Luxemburg, at Paris, where they uſually ſow 
themſelves, and come up very thick; and ſo do they in many places of 
our country, though ſo ſeldom taken notice of, as that it is eſteemed a 
fable by the leſs obſervant and ignorant vulgar : Let it therefore be tried 
in ſeaſon, by turning and raking ſome fine earth, often refreſhed, under 
ſome amply ſpreading tree; or to raiſe them of their ſeeds, being well 


5 r 
the ſlender twigs, ſtanding in cluſters ; they are of a deep red colour; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by oval bordered capſules, containing one roundiſh compreſſed ſeed, which 
ripens in May. The wood of this tree is good for all the purpoſes of any kind of 
Elm; but the leaves do not come out till late in the ſpring, ſo there are few per- 
ſons who plant theſe trees near their habitations. ; 


2. ULMvus (Scabra) foliis oblongo-ovatis inæqualitur ſerratis, calycibus foliaceis, 
Elm with oblong oval leaves which are unequally  ſawed, and have leafy empalements to 
the flowers. Ulmus folio latiſſimo, ſcabro. Ger. Emac. 1481. Elm with a rough and 
very broad leaf. The IWych Hazel. 

This ſort grows naturally in ſome of the northern counties of England, where it is 
called Wych Hazel, from the reſemblance that the young ſhoots and leaves 
bear to thoſe of Hazel. It grows to a tree of great magnitude, The bark of 
the young ſhoots is very ſmooth and tough; it is of a yellowiſh brown colour, 
with ſpots of white. The leaves are oval, ſix inches long, and almoſt four 
broad, and are unequally ſawed on their edges. The flowers grow in cluſters to- 
ward the end of the twigs; they have long leafy empalements of a green colour, 
and appear in the ſpring before their leaves, and the ſeeds ripen the latter end of 
May. The wood of this tree is not ſo good for uſe as that of the firſt ſort. For- 


merly, when long bows were in uſe, many of them were made of the boughs of 
this tree, 


3. Uruus (Sativa) foliis ovatis acuminatis duplicato-ſerratis, baſi inæqualibus. 
Elm with oval acute-pointed leaves which are doubly ſawed, and unequal at their «baſe. 


Ulmus minor, folio anguſto, ſcabro. Ger. Emac. 1480. The ſmall-leaved, or Engliſb 
Elm, 


This kind is commonly known in the nurſery-gardens by the title of Engliſh Elm, 
which is far from being a right appellation ; for it is not a native of England, 
and is only found growing near London, or in plantations where the young trees 
were procured from the neighbourhood of London, Where this tree grows na- 
turally, is not eaſy to determine ; ſome perſons ſuppoſed it was brought from Ger- 
many. The flowers are of a purpliſh red colour, and generally appear about the 
P 
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dried a day or two before, ſprinkled on beds prepared of good loamy 


—— frei earth, and ſifting ſome of the fineſt mould thinly over them, and 


watering them when need requires : Being riſen, which may be within 
four or five months, an inch above ground, refreſhed and preſerved from 
the ſcraping of birds and poultry, comfort the tender ſeedlings by a ſecond 
fifting of more fine earth to eſtabliſh them; thus keep them clean weeded 


. 
middle of March; but Mr. Miller could never obſerve any ſeeds upon this 
fort. It is by ſome called the Corniſh Elm. 


4. Ur uus (Glabra) foliis ovatis glabris, acute-ſerratis. Elm with oval ſmooth leaves, 
which are ſharply fatved on their edges. Ulmus folio glabro. Ger. Emac. 1481. The 
ſmeonth-leaved Elm. 

This is very common in ſeveral parts of Hertfordſhire, Eſſex, and other north-eaſt 
counties of England, where it grows to a large tree, and is much efteemed. The 
branches ſpread out like thoſe of the firſt fort. The leaves are oval, and ſharply 
ſawed on their edges; they are ſmoother than moſt of the other ſorts, and do not 


appear till the middle or latter end of May, fo that this kind is ſeldom planted 
near habitations, 


5. Ur uus ( Hollandica) foliis ovatis acuminatis rugoſis, inæqualiter ſerratis, cor- 
tice fungoſo. Elm with oval, acute- pointed, rough leaves, which are unequally ſawed, 
and a fungous bark. The Dutch Elm. 

This ſort is well known by the title of Dutch Elm. It was brought from Holland 

about the beginning of the reign of King William, and was employed in forming 


hedges in gardens ; but that taſte being now juſtly exploded, the tree is no longer 
noticed in this country. 


6. ULmvs (Minor) foliis oblongo-ovatis glabris acuminatis duplicato-ferratis. En 
with oblong, ſmooth, acute-pointed leaves, which are doubly ſawed. Ulmus minor, fo- 
lio anguſto, glabro. Elm with ſmooth narrow leaves. The upright Elm. | 

This is found growing in hedge-rows in ſeveral parts of England. The branches 

have a ſmooth grayiſh bark, and grow eret. The leaves are narrower, and 
more pointed than thoſe of the Engliſh Elm, and are ſmoother ; they are later in, 
coming out in the ſpring than thoſe, but continue longer in autumn. 


7. ULmvs (Americana) foliis æqualiter ſerratis, baſi inzqualibus. Sp. Pl. 327. Ul- 
mus fructu membranaceo, foliis ſimpliciſſimè ſerratis, Dunn, Virg. 145. The Ameri- 
enn Elm. 

This ſpecies grows plentifully about Fort Anne, in North-America, of which there 

ate two kinds, the white and the red. Of the bark of the former boats are made. 


The Elm is ſtationed in the claſs and order Pentandria Digynia, there being in each 
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for the firſt two years, cleanſing the fide boughs; or, till being of fit- Caae. IV. 
ting ſtature to remove into a nurſery at wider intervals, and even rows, —— 
you may thin and tranſplant them in the ſame manner as you were di- ö 
rected for your young Oaks; only they ſhall not need above one cutting, 


where they grow leſs regular and hopeful. But, becauſe this is an expe- 
riment of ſome curioſity, obnoxious to many caſualties, and that the 
producing them from the mother-roots of greater trees is very facile and : 
expeditious, beſides the numbers which are to be found in the hedge- 


. 
flower five ſtamina and two ſtyles, The flowers are in full bloom about the beginning 
of April, and the leaves open about the middle of the ſame month; but the ſeeds do 
not ripen before the beginning of June. | 

Of this tree there are many varieties which are preſerved in the nurſery-gardens, but 
their difference is not remarkable enough to deſerye notice; they are therefore omitted, 
as are alſo thoſe with variegated leaves, of which there are ſeveral forts propagated in 
the nurſeries about London. 

Elms are propagated by layers, by ſeeds, and by grafting on their own kind. 

In order to propagate them by layers, proper ſtools for the purpoſe muſt be firſt obtain- 
ed; to procure which, let a piece of good ground be double dug, and let Elms of about, 
four or five feet high be planted in it, at the diſtance of about ten feet: If they make 
good ſhoots in the firſt year, they may be cut down early the ſpring following ; if not, 
they ſhould remain two years before they are headed for ſtools ; which ſhould be done 
by cutting them down to within half a foot of the ground. After they are cut down, f 
they ſhould be ſuffered to grow undiſturbed for two years: The ground between the j 
ſtools muſt be dug in the winter, and conſtantly hoed as the weeds ariſe in the ſummer ; | 
and at the end of that time, that is two years, the branches growing from theſe ſtools | 
will be fit for layering, which may be performed thus: Open a piece of ground wide | i 
enough to receive a whole branch, and let the hollow be about half a foot deep; then 
ſplaſh the branch with a knife, near the body of the ſtool, that its head may be more 
readily brought into the prepared place : Next, thruſt an hooked ſtick into the ground 
to hold it down ; take off all the ſuperfluous branches which croſs, and would other- 
wiſe incommade thoſe that are to be continued: After this, lit all the remaining 
young branches half-way through, turning the edge of the knife towards the extremity | 
of the branch. When this is done the mould ſhould be gently put amongſt them, | | 9 
and they ſhould all have their ends bent towards the ſtool, that the ſlit may be kept 
open. Laſtly, having the whole vacuity filled with its own mould, ſmooth and even, 
take off the end of each twig that peeps above the ground, down to one eye; and 
the branch, thus laid, will afford as many plants as there are buds peeping out of the, 
ground. Proceed in like manner to the other branches of the ſame ſtool, then to the [ 
next ſtool in order, and ſo on until the whole buſineſs of layering be finiſhed. | i 

By the autumn following, theſe layers will have taken root, and many of them will, | , 
haye made a ſhoot of near a yard in length. It is then neceſſary to take them from 1 
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rows and woods, of all plantable ſizes, I rather adviſe our foreſter to 
furniſh himſelf from thoſe places. ; 


3. The fuckers which I ſpeak of are produced in abundance from the 
roots, whence, being dextrouſly ſeparated, after the earth has been well 
looſened, and planted about the end of October, they will grow very 
well; nay, the ſtubs only, which are left in the ground after a felling, 
being fenced in as far-as the roots extend, wil} furniſh you with plenty, 
which may be tranſplanted, from the firſt year or two, ſucceſſively, by 


S 
their ſtools, and plant them in ſome double- dug ground in the nurſery. They ſhould 
be ſet in rows three feet aſunder, and the diſtance allowed them from each other in 
the rows ought to be a foot and a half. Here they may ſtand till they are planted 
out where they are to remain, with no farther trouble than digging the ground be- 
tween the rows every winter, and, in the fame ſummer, carefully watching thoſe which 
ſhoot out two branches at the head, and nipping the weakeſt of them off. 

After the layers are taken up, the ſtools muſt have all the wounded parts, occaſioned 
by the former ſplaſhing, taken away ; the old branches alſo ſhould be cut off pretty 
cloſe to the ſtem, and in the ſpring they will begin to ſhoot out freſh branches again 
for a ſecond layering, which will likewiſe be ready to have the ſame operation per- 
formed the ſecond year after : And thus may this layering be performed on theſe ſtools 
every other year. But nurſerymen, who muſt raiſe great quantities of trees this way, 
mould be provided with two quarters of ſtools, to come in alternately, fo that from 
one or other of them they may annually receive a crop. 

Another, and by far the moſt expeditious method of raifing Elms, is by ſowing the 


feeds; but this practice chiefly reſpects the Wych Elm, the ſeeds of the others very 


rarely ripening in this country. In order, therefore, to obtain a good quantity of 
theſe Elms, let the ſeeds be gathered the beginning of June, it being the time when 
they are full ripe. When gathered, ſpread them three or four days to dry ; for, if 
they were to be ſown immediately upon being gathered, they would rot. Having 
been ſpread about that time, and the ground, which ought to be freſh and good, be- 
ing in readineſs for their reception, mark out your beds four feet wide, and let the al- 
leys between them be a foot and an half or two feet broad. Rake the mould out of 
the beds until they are about an inch deep ; riddle that which came out of the beds 
into them again, until the bottom of each bed be raiſed half an inch (Ci. e. half filled) 
with riddled mould; then gently preſs the mould down with the back of the ſpade, 
and ſow the ſeeds thinly all over it with an even hand, covering them down with fine 
earth about half an inch deep. When the ſeeds are all ſown this way, the beds ſhould 
be hooped and covered with mats, to ſhade the plants during the hot ſeaſon ; and 
they ſhould alſo ſometimes be refreſhed with water : Part of the young plants will 
come up in about a month, or ſooner ; the others not till the ſpring following. From 
the time the ſeeds are ſown to their appearance above ground, whenever rain falls, be 
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flipping them from the roots, which will continually ſupply you for many Crap. IV. 
years, after that the body of the mother-tree has been cut down : And 
from hence probably is ſprung that (I fear) miſtake of Salmaſius and 

others, where they write of the growing of their chips (I ſuppoſe having 

ſome of the bark on) ſcattered in hewing of their timber; the error pro- 
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careful to uncover the beds, and be as ready to cover them again when the ſcorching 

beams of the ſun break out. About the end of Auguſt, the mats ſhould be wholly 

taken away, that the plants may be hardened againſt winter: The ſpring following, a 

freſh crop will preſent themſelves among thoſe that came up the ſummer before : All 

the ſummer following they ſhould be conſtantly kept free from weeds, and watered as 

often as dry weather ſhall render it neceſſary ; and in October, or ſpring, they may be - 
planted out in the nurſery, at the diſtance before preſcribed for the layers, and after- 

wards ſhould be managed like them. 

Grafting is the next method of propagating Elms, all the ſorts of which may be 
increaſed this way: The ſtocks for the purpoſe ſhould be the broad-leaved Wych 
Elm, which muſt be raiſed from the ſeed, and planted out as before. When they 
have grown two years in the nurſery they will be of proper ſize to receive the graft ; 
the beginning of March is the beſt time for the work. If a large quantity of Elm 
ſtocks are to be grafted, procure fix men in readineſs for the purpoſe : The buſineſs of 
the firſt man is to take the mould from the ſtem of the ſtocks, with a ſpade, down to the 
root, laying the top of the root bare; the next man is to follow him with a ſharp pru- 
ning-knife, cutting eff the heads of the ſtocks, and leaving the ſtumps to be grafted only 
about two inches above the root; the third man is the grafter himſelf, who, having 
his grafts cut about four or five inches in length, all of the young wood, and ſuch as 
have never bore lateral branches, in a diſh, takes out one of them, and, holding it in 
his left hand, the taper end being from him, with the knife that is in his right, he 
takes off a ſlope about an inch and an half, or two inches long ; and, if the grafter be 
an artiſt, it will be cut as true as if wrought by a plane: This done, he forms a tongue 
by making a ſmall ſlit upwards, beginning from the top of the ſlope, and then proceeds 
to prepare the ſtock to receive it, which is effected by ſloping off a fide of it, of the ſame 
length with the ſloped graft, that the parts may fit as near as poſſibe : He then makes a 
cut, nearly at the top of the ſtock, downward, to receive the tongue he had made in the 
graft; and, having properly joined them, he proceeds to the next. After the grafter, 
follows a perſon with baſs matting, cut into proper lengths ; and, with theſe, he ties the 
grafts pretty cloſe to the ſtock. The fifth man brings the clay, which ſhould have been 
prepared a week, or longer, before, and well worked and beaten over, mixed with a 
fourth part of horſe-dung, and ſome chopped hay, in order to make it hang the bettec 
together ; with this he ſurrounds the graft and the ſtock. Laſtly, the ſixth man comes 
and Cloſes the clay. Two or three rows being grafted, let an additional hand or two be 
employed, either in drawing the earth up above the clay, ſo that it may be wholly cover- 
ed, or digging the ground between the rows, and levelling it ſo, that nothing of the 
performed work may appear, except the tops of the grafts, above ground. The danger of 
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ceeding from this, that, after an Elm-tree has been felled, the numerous 
ſuckers, which ſhoot from the remainders of the latent roots, ſeem to be 
produced from this diſperſion of the chips: Let this yet be more accu- 
rately examined; for I pronounce nothing magiſterially, ſince it is fo con- 
fidently reported, 


4. I have known ſtakes, ſharpened at the ends for other purpoſes, take 
root familiariy in moiſt grounds, and become trees; and divers have eſſay- 


C 
froſt renders this precaution highly neceſſary; for, if it ſhould be delayed a night or 
two, and ſharp froſts ſhould happen, the clay will be apt to fall off; and thus the work 
will require to be repeated; whereas, when it is lapped warm in the manner directed, 
there will be no danger of ſuch an accident. 

A good workman, with the above-mentioned neceſſary aſſiſtance, will graft about 
a thouſand ftocks in a day. In the ſpring, the buds will ſwell, diſcloſe, and ſhoot 
forth nearly as ſoon as thoſe of the tree from which they were taken. By the latter 
end of June they will have ſhot a foot, or about a foot and a half ; when they ſhould be 
freed from the clay, and the matting taken off, At this time, of thoſe which have put 
forth two ſhoots, the weakeſt ſhould be taken off, to ſtrengthen the other, and to lighten 
the head, which would otherwiſe be ſubject to be broken off by high winds. By 
autumn the ſhoot will have grown about a yard in length; and, in the winter, the 
ground ſhould be dug between the rows. 

In this place the plants may remain till they are of a ſufficient ſize to be planted out 
for continuance, with no other trouble than what was directed for the layers; namely, 
keeping them clear of weeds and digging between the rows in the winter ; at the ſame 
time taking off all very large ſide- branches; and, in the ſummer, pinching off ſuch 
young ſhoots, in the head, as may have a tendency to make the tree forked. 

This practice of grafting will be found a valuable improvement of the Engliſh Elm, 
if we conſider the nature of the Wych Elm, on which it is grafted, Firſt, the Wych 
Elm not only grows to the largeſt ſize of all the forts, but alſo grows the faſteſt. 
However, this is not to be wondered at, if we examine the root, which we ſhall find 
more fibrous than in any of the other Elms. Now, as all roots are of a ſpongy nature, 
to receive the juices of the earth for the nouriſhment and growth of the tree, that tree 
muſt neceſſarily grow the faſteſt whoſe root is moſt ſpongy and porous; and therefore 
the true Engliſh Elm, being ſet upon the root of the Wych, a greater quantity of nu- 
triment is received from the earth for its increaſe, in proportion as the root of the Wych 
Elm is more ſpongy and porous than that of its own ſort. Thus the Engliſh Elm, on 
this baſis, will arrive at timber many years ſooner than thoſe raiſed by layers, and be 
alſo forced to a greater ſize, | 

All kinds of Elms, the Wych excepted, are proper to plant in hedge-rows, upon 
the borders of fields, where they will thrive much better than when planted in a 
wood, or cloſe plantation, and their ſhade will not be very injurious to whatever grows 
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ed, with extraordinary ſucceſs, the trunchions of the boughs and arms of Cray. IV. 
Elms, cut to the ſcantling of a man's arm, about an ell in length: Theſe 9 


muſt be chopped on each ſide oppoſite, then laid into trenches about half a 
foot deep, and covered about two or three fingers deep with good mould. 
The ſeaſon for this work 1s towards the exit of January, or early in Febru- 
ary, if the froſts impede not; and, after the firſt year, you may cut or ſaw 


. 

under them; but when theſe trees are tranſplanted out upon banks after this manner, 
the banks ſhould be well wrought, and cleared from all other roots, otherwiſe the 
plants, being taken from a better ſoil, will not make much progreſs in theſe places. 
Michaelmas is a good time for this work; but when planted, they ſhould be ſtaked to 
prevent their being difplaced by the winds, and part of their heads ſhould be taken off 
before they are planted, which wil] be of uſe in preventing their being eaſily over- 
turned by winds; but by no means ſhould their leading ſhoot be ſtopped, nor the 
branches too cloſely cut off; for if there are not ſome ſhoots left on to draw and attract 
the ſap, they will be in danger of miſcarrying. 

Theſe trees are alſo proper to plant at a diſtance from a garden, or building, to break 
the violence of winds, for which purpoſe there is not any tree more uſeful ; for they 
may be trained up in form of a hedge, keeping them cut every year, which will cauſe 
them to grow very cloſe and handſome to the height of forty or fifty feet, and be a 
great protection againſt the fury of winds ; but they ſhould not be planted too near a 
garden, where fruit-trees or other plants are placed, becauſe the roots of the Elms run 
ſuperficially upon the ground to a great diſtance, and will intermix with the roots of 
other trees, and deprive them of nouriſhment ; nor ſhould they be planted near gravel 
or graſs walks, which are deſigned to be well kept, becauſe the roots will run into them, 
and ſend forth ſuckers in great plenty, which will deface the walks, and render them 
unſightly. It muſt however be conſidered, that by grafting the Engliſh Elm upon the 
Wych ſtock, the inconveniences from the ſpreading of the roots will be removed, 

The Elm may be removed when grown to a conſiderable ſize; ſo that a perſon who 
is willing to have his plantations for ſhade in a ſhort time, may procure trees of near 
one foot circumference in their trunk, which will be in little danger of miſcarry ing, 
provided they are removed with care: And theſe will take root, and grow very well, 
though not ſo well as young plants, which is what few other forts of trees will do 
but then they ſhould be ſuch trees as have been regularly trained in a nurſery, and 
have good roots, and not ſuch as are taken out of hedge-rows, (as is by ſome prac- 
tiſed) which ſeldom rife with any tolerable roots, and conſequently often miſcarry; 
and this has been the occaſion of ſo many plantations of theſe trees failing; for altho' 
ſome of them may live a few years, yet few of them are of long duration, and they 
rarely increaſe much in their ſtems ; but frequently grow hollow, their heart decaying 
firſt, ſo that they are ſupported only by their bark or ſhell, for a few years, and the 
firſt ſevere winter, or very dry ſummer, generally deſtroys them. 

Although I have ſaid that Elms, which are trained up in a nurſery, may be removed 
with ſafety, at a larger ſize than moſt other trees, yet I would not have it underſtood, 
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the trunchions off in as many places as you find cauſe, and as the ſhoots 
and rooted ſprouts will direct you for tranſplantation. Another expedient 
for the propagation of Elms is this: Let trenches be ſunk at a good dif. 
tance, viz, twenty or thirty yards from ſuch trees as ſtand in hedge-rows, 
and in ſuch order as you deſire your Elms ſhould grow: Where theſe 
gutters are, many young Elms will ſpring from the ſmall roots of the ad- 
Joining trees. Divide, after one year, the ſhoots from their mother-roots, 
which you may dextrouſly do with a ſharp ſpade, and theſe, tranſplanted, 
will prove good trees without any damage to their progenitors. Or do 


. 
that by this I would recommend the planting of them when large; for if people would 
have a little patience when they plant, and never plant any of theſe trees which are 
more than four or five inches in the girt of the ſtem, they would, in a few years, 
have better trees than if they had put down ſuch as were of a larger ſize ; beſides, 
ſmall trees are much more eaſily removed, and do not require to be ſo ſtrongly ſupport- 
ed, nor is there much danger of their miſcarrying; therefore it is much more eligible 
to make choice of young thriving trees, and never to plant any large ones, unleſs 
where a ſmall number may be wanted for an immediate ſhade, 

In planting of Elms, great care muſt be taken not to bury their roots too deep, 
which is very injurious to them, eſpecially if they are planted on a moiſt loam or clay 
in which caſe, if the clay be near the ſurface, it will be the beſt way to raiſe the ground 
in a hill, where each tree is to be planted, which will advance their roots above the ſur- 
face of the ground, ſo that they will not be in danger of rotting in winter from too 
much moiſture, 

The Wych Elm is by no means proper to plant in hedge-rows or open fields, as it 
throws out monſtrous large arms, and thereby appears not ſo beautiful as the En- 
eliſh Elm: Few of theſe therefore ſhould be planted, unleſs it be to make a contraſt 
with the others. This tree, however, is very proper to be planted for woods; for, 
being near each other, they will aſpire like the Oak; no great arms will be pro- 
duced, but a clear noble trunk will pr itſelf to a great height. 

Whoever is deſirous of having an Ulmarium, or wood of theſe Elms, muſt raiſe 
the plants in the ſeminary, as before directed, and afterwards plant them in the nur- 
ſery. The rows need not be wider than two feet, nor the plants above a foot aſun- 
der, if ground is ſcarce, as they muſt be ſoon taken from hence to form the wood: 
When they are about three or four feet high, they will be of a proper ſize for this 
purpoſe. PD. round ſhould be made ready for their reception, which 1 would 
2dviſe to have done by double digging; but, if this ſhould be thought too expenſive, 
and the plantation is deſigned to be very large, let it be plowed all over very deep with 
2 very ſtrong plow, that the turf, or rich ſoil, may be worked down, in order to receive 
the roots of the plants when they ſtrike. This being done, make the holes all over the 
ground; and, as theſe trees are not ſo large as thoſe planted for ſtandards, they need 
not be ſo wide; a foot and a half will be ſufficient, If the beſt mould, deſigned to 
lap the roots in, is not very pliable or fine, it will be proper to let the holes remain 
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thus: Lop a young Elm, the lop being about three years growth; do it Cy ** IV. 
in the latter end of March, when the ſap begins to creep up into the 


boughs, and the buds are ready to break out; cut the boughs into lengths 
of four feet ſlanting, leaving the knot where the bud ſeems to put forth in 
the middle : Inter theſe ſhort pieces in trenches of three or four inches 
deep, and in good mould well troden, and they will infallibly produce 
you a crop; for even the ſmalleſt ſuckers of Elms will grow, being ſet 
when the ſap is newly ſtirring in them. There is yet a fourth way, no 
leſs expeditious, and frequently confirmed with excellent ſuccefs : Bare 
ſome of the maſter-roots of a vigorous tree within a foot of the trunk, 


r 


open ſome time, and the mould muſt be expoſed to the ſun, rain, and froſt, which will 
greatly mellow it, and render it fitter for the purpoſe. The diſtance of theſe holes 
ſhould be two yards. Having taken the trees out of the nurſery, cut off all large lateral 
branches, and ſhorten the ſide- ſhoots in proportion to the root; and, having alſo taken 
off all the bruiſed parts of the roots, proceed to plant them. After this, they will re- 
quire no farther care till their branches begin to touch one another; when they ſhould 
be thinned, by taking away every ſecond, or rather the leſs-thriving trees, all over 
the plantation. Thus they may continue until the branches meet again, when they 
ſhould undergo a ſecond thinning, taking care to grub up the old roots. When ma- 
naged in this manner, the trees will become noble, lofty, and valuable. 

Columella, in his twelfth chapter de Arboribus, informs us, that Elms were princi- 
pally employed in making living props to vines; and that vineyards, formed upon this 
extenſive plan, were named Arbu/a, the vines themſelves being called Arbiſtivæ Vites, 
to diſtinguiſh them from others raiſed in more confined ſituations. Since the intro- 
duction of filk-worms into Italy, the Mulberry trees, in many places, are pollarded 
for the double purpoſe of ſupporting vines, and ſupplying leaves for feeding the worms, 
Once in two years the Elms were carefully pruned, to prevent their leaves from over— 
ſhadowing the grapes ; and this operation was deemed of great importance : Corydon 
is reproached for a double neglect, in ſuff. both his Elms and Vines to remain 
unpruned : | 

Semiputata tibi frondoſa vitis in ulmo eſt, Ecl. ii. 70. 

Virgil, in his elegant deſcription of the implements of huſbandry, recommends the 

buris, or plow-tail, to be made of an Elm bent in the woods : 
Continuo in ſilvis magna vi flexa domatur 
In burim, et curvi formam accipit Ulmu aratri. . i. 170. 
Among the ancients, it was cuſtomary to plant about their tombs ſuch trees as bore. 
no feeds, particularly the Elm: 
Jove's Silvan daughters bade their Elms beſtow 
A barren ſhade, and in his honour grow, 
Porz's HOMER, vi. 530. 
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or thereabouts, and with your ax make ſeveral chops, putting a ſmall 
ſtone into every cleft to hinder the cloſure, and give acceſs to the wet; 
then cover them with three or four inches of earth, and thus they 
will ſend forth ſuckers in abundance; I aſſure you, one ſingle Elm, thus 
well ordered, is a fair nurſery, which, after two or three years, you may 
ſeparate and plant in the Ulmarium, or place deſigned tor them; and 
which, if it be in plumps, as they call them, within ten or twelve feet of 


each other, or in hedge-rows, it will be better; for the Elm is a tree of 


conſort, ſociable, and ſo affecting to grow in company, that the very beſt 
which I have ever ſeen do almoſt touch one another: This alſo protects 
them from the winds, and cauſes them to jhoot of an extraordinary height, 
ſo as, in little more than forty years, they arrive to a load of timber, 
provided they be ſedulouſly and carefully cultivated, and the foil propi- 
tious; for an Elm does not thrive ſo well in the foreſt, as where it may 
enjoy ſcope for the roots to dilate and ſpread at the ſides, as in hedge-rows 
and avenues, where they have the air likewiſe free, Note, that they 
ſpring abundantly by layers allo, 


5. There is, beſides theſe ſorts we have named, one of a more ſcabrous 
harſh leaf, but very large, which becomes an huge tree, (frequent in the 
northern counties) and is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Witch-Haſle 
in our Statute Books, as ſerving formerly to make long bows of: The 
timber is not ſo good as the firſt more vulgar ; but the bark, at a pro- 
per ſeaſon of the year, will ſerve to make coarſe baſt-rope. 


6. Of all the trees which grow in our woods, there is none which does 
better ſuffer the tranſplantation than the Elm; for you may remove a tree 
of twenty years growth with undoubted ſucceſs : It is an experiment I 
have made in a tree almoſt as big as my waiſt ; but then you muſt totally 
diſbranch him, leaving only the ſummit entire; and, being careful to take 
him up with as much earth as you can, refreſh him with abundance of 
water. This is an excellent and expeditious way for great perſons to plant 
the acceſſes of their houſes with; for, being diſpoſed at ſixteen or eigh- 
teen feet interval, they will, in a few years, bear goodly heads, and thrive 
to admiration. Some that are very cautious, emplaſter the wounds of 
ſuch over-grown Elms with a mixture of clay and horſe-dung, bound 
about them with a wiſp of hay or fine moſs ; and I do not reprove it, pro- 
vided they take care to temper it well, ſo as the vermin neſtle not in it. 
But, for more ordinary plantations, younger trees, which have their bark 
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ſmooth and tender, clear of wenns and tuberous bunches, (for thoſe of CHAp. IV. 


that ſort ſeldom come to be ſtately trees) about the ſcantling of your leg, 
and their heads trimmed at five or fix feet height, are to be preferred be- 
fore all other. Cato would have none of theſe ſorts of trees to be remo- 
yed till they are five or ſix fingers in thickneſs ; others think they can- 
not take them too young; but experience, the beſt miſtreſs, tells us, that 
you can hardly plant an Elm too big*. There are who pare away the 
root within two fingers of the ſtem, and quite cut off the head; but I can- 
not commend this extreme ſeverity, no more than I do the ſtrewing of oats 
in the pit ; which, fermenting with the moiſture and frequent waterings, 
is believed much to accelerate the putting forth of the roots; not conſi- 
dering that, for want of air, they corrupt and grow muſty, which more 
frequently ſuffocates the roots, and endangers the whole tree. 

7. I have affirmed how patient this tree is of tranſplantation ; not only. 
for that I obſerve ſo few of them to grow wild in England, and where it 
may not be ſuſpected but they, or their predeceſſors, have been planted 
by ſome induſtrious hand; but for that thoſe incomparable Walks and 
Viſtas of them, both at Aranjuez, Caſal del Campo, Madrid, the Eſcu- 
rial, and other places of delight belonging to the King and Grandees of 
Spain, are planted with ſuch: as they report Philip the ſecond cauſed to 
be brought out of England; before which (as that molt honourable per- 
ſon, the Earl of Sandwich, when his Majeſty's Ambaſſador extraordinary 
at that court, writ to me) it does not appear there were any of thoſe trees 
in all Spain. But, of that plantation, fee it more particularly deſcribed 
in chapter VII. book III. of this diſcourſe, whither I refer my reader ; 
whilſt, as to my own inclination, I know of no tree amongſt all the fo- 
reſters, becoming the almoſt interminate Lontananza of walks and viſtas, 
comparable to this majeſtic plant. 


es » A fl BE © 
It ſeems to have been thought an excellence amongſt the Roman huſbandmen to 
be able to tranſplant large trees. Virgil repreſents the old Corycian as poſſeſſed of that 
Knowledge i in a high degree: 
Ille etiam ſeras in verſum diſtulit Las, 
Eduramque pirum, & ſpinos jam pruna ferentes, 
Jamque miniſtrantem platanum potantibus umbras. Geors. iv. 144. 
In theſe verſes, it is remarkable that the poet has beſtowed upon the trees ſuch opt. 
thets as prove them to have been of conſiderable ſtature, 
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8. The Elm delights in a ſound, ſweet, and fertile land, ſomething 
more inclined to loamy moiſture, and where good paſture is produced; 
though it will alſo profper in the gravelly, provided there be a compe- 
tent depth of mould, and be refreſned with ſprings ; in defect of which, 
being planted on the very ſurface of the ground, the ſwarth pared firſt 
away, and the earth ſtirred a foot deep or more, they will undoubtedly 
ſucceed; but, in this trial, let the roots be handſomely ſpread, and co- 
vered a foot or more in height, and, above all, firmly ſtaked. This is 
practicable alſo for other trees, where the ſoil is over moiſt or unkind, 
for, as the Elm does not thrive in too dry, ſandy, or hot grounds, no more 
will it abide the cold and ſpungy; but loves places that are competently 
fertile, or a little elevated from theſe annoyances, as we ſee in the 
mounds and caſting up of ditches, upon whoſe banks the female ſort does 
more naturally delight. It feems to be ſo much more addicted to ſome 
places than to others, that I have frequently doubted whether it be a pure 
indigene“ or tranſlatitious z and not only becauſe I have hardly ever 
known any conſiderable woods of them, (beſides ſome few nurſeries near 
Cambridge planted, I ſuppoſe, for ſtore) but almoſt continually in tufts, 
hedge-rows, and mounds ; and that Shropſhire, and ſeveral other Coun- 
tics, have rarely any growing in many miles together, In the mean time, 
ſome affirm they were firſt brought out of Lombardy, where indeed 
I have obſerved very goodly trees about the rich grounds, with Pines 
among them; for I hear of none either in Saxony or Denmark, nor in 


France, growing wild, who all came and preyed upon us after the Ro- 
mans. But I leave this to the learned. 


9. The Elm is, by reaſon of its aſpiring and tapering growth, unleſs it 
be topped to enlarge the branches and make them ſpread low, the leaſt 
offenſive to corn and paſture-grounds ; to both which, and the cattle, it 
affords a benign ſhade, defence, and agreeable ornament ; but then, as to 
paſtures, the wandering roots, (apt to infect the fields and graſs with in- 
numerable fuckers) and the leading mother-root, ought to be quite ſepa- 
rated on that part, and the ſuckers eradicated : The like ſhould be done 
where they are placed near walks of turf or gravel. 


e 
The Elm is certainly a native of this country, of which there can be no ſtronger 
proof than that there are near forty places in this kingdom which have their names from 
i, moſt of which are mentioned in Doomſday- book. 
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10. It ſhould be planted as ſhallow as may be; for, as we noted, deep CH. IV. 
interring of roots is amongſt the catholic miſtakes, and this the greateſt 1 


to which trees are obnoxious. Let new-planted Elms be kept moiſt by 
frequent refreſhings upon ſome half-rotten fern, or litter, laid about the 
foot of the ſtem, the earth being a little ſtirred and depreſſed for the bet- 
ter reception and retention of the water. 


11. Laſtly, your plantations muſt, above all things, be carefully pre- 
ſerved from cattle, and the concuſſions of impetuous winds, till they are 
out of reach of the one, and ſturdy enough to encounter the other. 


12. When you lop the ſide-boughs of an Elm, (which may be about 
January, for the fire, and more frequently, if you deſire to have them 
tall, or that you would form them into hedges, for ſo they may be kept 
plaſhed, and thickened to the higheſt twig, affording both a magnificent 
and auguſt defence againſt the winds and ſun) I ſay, when you trim 
them, be careful to indulge the tops, for they protect the body of your 
trees from the wet, which always invades thoſe parts firſt, and will, in 
time, periſh them to the yery heart ; ſo as Elms, beginning thus to decay, 
are not long proſperous. Sir Hugh Platt relates, as from an expert Car- 
penter, that the boughs and branches of an Elm ſhould be left a foot 
long, next the trunk, when they are lopped; but this is, to my certain 
obſervation, a very great miſtake, either in the relator or author; for I 
have noted of many Elms, ſo diſbranched, that the remaining ſtubs grew 
immediately hollow, and were as ſo many conduits or pipes, to hold and 
convey the rain to the very body and heart of the tree, 


13. There was a cloyſter of the right French Elm in the little garden 
near to her Majeſty's, the Queen-mother's, chapel at Somerſet-houſe, 
which were, I ſuppoſe, planted there by the induſtry of the F. F. Capu- 
chines, that would have directed you to the incomparable uſe of this no- 
ble tree, for ſhade and delight, into whatever figure you will accuſtom 
them. I have myſelf procured ſome of them from Paris, but they were ſo 
abuſed in the tranſportation, that they all periſhed, fave one which now 
flouriſhes with me: I have allo lately graffed Elms, to a great improve- 
ment of their heads. Virgil tells us they will join in marriage with the 
Oak“, and they would both be tried ; and the ſucceſs for ſuch ligneous 


. 
* Virgil is very animated in his idea of engrafting an Oak upon an an Elm. He re- 
preſents the acorns as the fruit of the marriage; and the ſwine cracking them under the 
trce: © Glandemque ſues fregere ſub Ulmis,” 
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Book I. kinds will be the more probable, if you graff under the earth, upon or 
W——— near the very root itſelf, which is likely to entertain the cyon better than 


when more expoſed, till it be well fixt, and have made ſome conſiderable. 
progreſs, 


14. When you would fell, let the ſap be perfectly in repoſe, as it is. 
commonly about November or December, even to February, after the 
froſt hath well nipped them: I have already alledged my reaſon for it; 
and I am told, that both Oak and Elm ſo cut, the very ſaplings. (whereof 
rafters, ſpars, &c. are made) will continue as. long as. the very heart 
of the tree without decay. In this work, cut your kerfe near to the 
ground, but have a care that the tree ſuffers not in the fall, and be ruined 
with its own weight: This depends upon your wood-man's judgment 
in diſbranching, and is a neceſſary caution to the felling of all other tim- 
ber-trees. If any begin to doat, pick out ſuch for the ax, and rather 
truſt to its ſucceſſor ; and, ſhould you cut over late, by floating them two 
or three months in the water, it prevents the worm, and proves the beſt 
of {calons.. 


15. Elm is a timber of moſt ſingular uſe, eſpecially where it may lie 
continually dry or wet, in extreams; therefore proper for water-works, 
mills, the ladles and ſoles of the wheel, pipes, pumps, aquæducts, pales, 
ſhip-planks beneath the water- line; and ſome that have been found buried 
in bogs, have turned like the moit poliſhed and hardeſt ebony, only diſ- 
cerned by the grain; allo for wheei-wrights, handles for the ſingle hand- 
'aw, &c. rails and gates made of Elm, thin ſawed, are not ſo apt to rive 
as Oak; the Knotty for naves, hubs; the ſtraight and ſmooth for axle- 
trees; and the very roots for curiouſly dappled works; it ſcarce has any 
ſuperior for kerbs of coppers, featheridge, and weather- boards, (but it 
does not, without difficulty, admit the nail without boring) chopping 
blocks, blocks for the hat- maker, trunks and boxes to be covered with 
leather, coffins, dreſſers and ſhovel-board tables of great length, and a 
luſtrous colour if rightly ſeaſoned; alſo for the Carver, by reaſon of the 
tenor of the grain, and toughneſs, which fits it for all thoſe curious works. 
of frutages, foliage, ſhields, ſtatues, and moſt of the ornaments apper- 
taining to the orders of architecture, and for not being much ſubject to 
warping. I find that, of old, they uſed it even for hinges and hooks of 
doors ; but then, that part cf the plank. which grew towards the top of 
the tree, was, in work, to be always reverſed; and for that it is not ſo 
ſubject to rift, Vitruvius commends it both for tenons and mortaiſes : 
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But, beſides theſe, and ſundry other employments, it makes alſo a ſecond 
ſort of charcoal; and, finally, which I muſt not omit, the uſe of the very 
leaves of this tree, eſpecially of the female, is not to be deſpiſed ; for, be- 
ing ſuffered to dry in the ſun upon the branches, and the ſpray ſtripped 
off about the decreaſe in Auguſt, as alſo where the ſuckers are ſupernume- 
rary and hinder the thriving of their nurſes, they will prove a great relief 
to cattle, in winter and ſcorching ſummers, when hay and fodder is dear; 
they will eat them before oats, and thrive exceedingly well with them 
remember only to lay your boughs up in ſome dry and ſweet corner of 


your barn.— It was for this the poet praiſed them, and the epithet was 
adviſed : 


Foecunde frondibus Ulmi. V1Rs. 


Fruitful in leaves the Elm. 


In ſome parts of Herefordſhire they gather them in ſacks for their 
ſwine and other cattle, according to this huſbandry *. But I hear an ill 
report of this tree for bees, that, ſurfeiting of the blooming ſeeds, they are 
_ obnoxious to the laſk+ at their firſt going abroad in the ſpring, which en- 


. 

* The Roman huſbandmen fed their cattle with the leaves of trees, but the pre- 
ference was given to thoſe of the Elm. The Engliſh huſbandman, who lives in the 
neighbourhood of extenſive woods, would do well to attend to this branch of rural 
ceconomy. When hay is dear, dried leaves (of all kinds) are highly valuable. Co- 
lumella ſays that twenty pecks of dried leaves are equal to thirty pounds weight of 
hay, Si grano abſtinemus, frondis aridz corbis pabulatoria modiorum viginti ſufficit, 
vel fœni pondo triginti. Lib. vi. c. 3. 


+ Virgil gives a moſt beautiful deſcription of this malady, ſo fatal to his favourite 
bees ; 


But when, as human ills deſcend to bees, 
The pining nation labours with diſeaſe ; 
Chang'd is their glittering hue to ghaſtly pale, 
Roughneſs and leanneſs o'er their limbs prevail 
Forth the dead citizens with grief are borne, 
In ſolemn ſtate the ſad attendants mourn, 
Clung by the feet they hang the live-long day 
* Around the door, or in their chambers ſtay ; 
Hunger and cold, and grief, their toils delay. 
*T'is then in hoarſer tones their hums reſound, 
Like hollow winds the ruſtling foreſt round, 
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dangers whole ſtocks, if remedies be not timely adhibited ; therefore, tis 


ſaid, in great Elm countries they do not thrive; but the truth of which 
I am yet to learn, The green leaf of the Elm, contuſed, heals a green 
wound or cut, and, boiled with the bark, confolidates fractured bones, 
All the parts of this tree are abſterſive, and therefore ſovereign for the 
conſolidating wounds; they aſſuage the pains of the gout; and the bark, 
decocted in common water, to almoſt the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, adding 
a third part of aqua vitz, is a moſt admirable remedy for the iſchiadica, 
or hip-pain, the place being well rubbed and chafed by the fire. For 
other wonderful cures performed by the liquor, &c. of this tree, ſee Mr. 


Ray's Hiſtory of Plants, vol. 2. lib. xxv. cap. i. ſect. 5, And for other 
ſpecics of the Elm, conſult his Supplement. 


. 
Or billows breaking on a diſtant ſhore; 
Or flames in furnaces that inly roar. 
Galbanean odours here I ſhall adviſe; 
And thro' a reed to pour the ſweet ſupplies 
Of golden honey, to invite the taſte 
Of the ſick nation, to their known repaſt : 
Bruis'd galls, dry'd roſes, thyme, and centaury join, 
And raiſins ripen'd on the Pſithian vine. 
Beſides, in meads the plant Amellus grows, 
And from one root thick ſtalks profuſely throws, 
Which eaſily the wand'ring ſimpler knows : 
Its top a flower of golden hue diſplays, 
Its leaves are edg'd with violet-tinCtur'd rays; 
Rough is the taſte ; round many an holy ſhrine 
The ſacred prieſts its beauteous foliage twine : 
This, where meand'ring Mella laves the plains, 
Or in the new-ſhorn valley, ſeek the ſwains ; 
Its roots infuſe in wine, and at their door 
In baſkets hang the medicated ſtore. WARTON, 
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. 


the BEECHS®. 


Abs, the Beech. I rank this tree before the martial Aſh, be- Cray. V. 
cauſe it commonly grows to a greater ſtature. It is of two o 


three kinds, and is numbered among the glandiferous trees. But here I 
may not omit a note of the accurate critic Palmerius, upon a paſſage in 
T heophraſtus, where he animadverts upon his Interpreter, and ſhews that 
the ancient $1y3s was by no means the Beech, but a kind of Oak; for 
that the figure of the fruit is ſo widely unlike it, that being round, this 
triangular : And both Theophraſtus and Pauſanias make it indeed a ſpe- 
cies of Oak, as already we have noted in chap. ili. wholly differing in 
trunk, as well as fruit and leaf; to which he adds, (what determines the 
controverſy) EvAov Ths PnYE ix Ha den ⁰õw ; that it is of a firmer 
timber and not obnoxious to the worm” ; neither of which can ſo confi- 


. 

* The Beech is a beautiful as well as a valuable tree. The leaves are of a pleaſant 
green, and many of them remain on the branches during the winter, when they preſent 
themſelves of a brown colour; for which reaſon this tree is proper to ſhelter habita- 
tions, and ſuch places as require to be ſcreened from violent winds. It may be planted 
either in woods or open fields, in both which ſtations it grows to a conſiderable height, 
and carries with it a proportionable trunk. In hedge-rows and the borders of fields it 
ſpreads its branches to an amazing extent, Of this genus there are three ſpecies, 


1. Facus (Sylvatica) foliis ovatis obſolete ſerratis. Sp. Plant. 1416, Fagus, Bauh, 
Pin. 419. The Beech-tree. 

This is the common Beech, of which the buds begin to open about the fifteenth of 
April, and the leaves come out about the twenty-firſt, The flowers ſhew them- 
ſelves about the twelfth of May, and by the fourth of June they are in full bloom, 
Theſe are ſucceeded by the maſt, an angular fruit, which is ripe in the autumn. 


2. Facus (Caftanea) foliis lanceolatis acuminato-ſerratis ſubtus nudis. Lin. Sp. 
Pl. 1416, Caſtanea Sativa. Bauh. Pin. 418. The Cheſnut. 


This is the Spaniſh Cheſnut which is particularly deſcribed in book 1. ch. viii. 


3. Facus ( Pumila) foliis lanceolato-ovatis acute ſerratis ſubtus tomentoſis, amentis 
filiformibus nodoſis. Gron, Virg. 150. Caſtanea Pumila Virginiana, racemoſo fructu 
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dently be ſaid of the Beech : Yet La Cerda, too, ſeems guilty of the ſame 
miſtake. But, leaving this, there are of our Fagi two or three kinds, viz, 


the Mountain, where it moſt affects to grow, which is the whiteſt, and 


moſt ſought after by the Turner; and the Campeſtrial, or wild, which is 
of a blacker colour, and more durable. They are both to be raiſed from 
the maſt, and governed like the Oak, of which amply ; and that is ab- 
ſolutely the beſt way of furniſhing a wood ; unleſs you will make a Nurſe. 
ry, and then you are to treat the maſt as you are inſtructed in the chapter 
of Aſhes, ſowing them in autumn, or later, even after January, or rather 
nearer the ſpring, to preſerve them from vermin, which are very great de- 


K 
parvo in ſingulis capſulis echinatis unico. Pluk. Alm. go. Cateſb. Car. 1. p. 9. The 
Chinguapin. 

This ſpecies is called the Dwarf Cheſnut, and grows to the height of ten feet. The 
ſtem is of a brown colour, and divides into ſeveral branches near the top. The 
leaves, as deſcribed, are of an oval ſpear- ſnaped figure, acutely ſerrated, with an 
hoary caſt on their underſide. The flowers come out in the ſpring in flendet 
knotted catkins, They are of a greeniſh colour, and are rarely ſucceeded by 


ripe ſceds in this country, This kind is very hardy, and thrives in a moiſt ſoil 
and ſhady ſituation, 


The Beech, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is ranked in the claſs and order Monsecia Poly- 
audria, which comprehends ſuch plants as have male and female flowers upon the ſame 
plant, the male flowers having numerous ftamina, 

This tree is propagated by ſowing the maſt in the ſeminary, and afterwards tranſ- 
planting the ſeedlings into the nurfery; for which conſult the direCtions given in the 
notes upon page 43. 

When theſe trees are deſigned for ſtandards in fields, parks, &c. they muſt be per- 
mitted to grow in the nurſery till they are of a proper ſize, when they ſhould be care- 
fully taken up, and planted in the fame manner as formerly directed for the Elm. 
When intended for woods, the ground muſt be prepared as for the Wych Elm ; they 
ſhould be planted at the ſame diſtance, of the ſame ſize, and thinned in the ſame 
manner. | 

The Beech naturally delights in a chalky or ſtony ground, and the bark, upon ſuch 
land, is clear and ſmooth ; a certain indication that the foil ſuits the tree. And altho 
this timber is not ſo valuable as many other kinds, yet as it will thrive in ſoils and 
ſituations where few other trees will grow, the propagation of it ſhould be encouraged. 
Beſides this good quality, it is known to afford an agreeable ſnade; the leaves make a 
fine appearance in ſummer, and continue as late in autumn as any of the deciduous kinds. 

When planted upon ſtony or chalky mountains, the Beech will reſiſt the winds 
better than moſt other trees, but then the plants ſhould be taken from a nurſery of 2 
ſimilar ſoil; for if they are raiſed upon rich land and in a warm expoſure, and after» 
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vourers of them. But they are likewiſe to be planted of young ſeedlings, Cnar. V. 
to be drawn out of the places where the fruitful trees abound, In trans 


planting them, cut off only the boughs and bruiſed parts two inches from 
the ſtem to within a yard of the top, but be very ſparing of the root 
this for ſuch as are of pretty ſtature. They make ſpreading trees, and 
noble ſhades with their well-furniſhed and gliſtering leaves, being ſet at 
forty feet diſtance ; but they grow taller and more upright in the foreſts, 


where I have beheld them, at eight and ten feet, ſhoot into very long 


r 

wards carried to a bleak ſituation and barren ſoil, they will ſeldom thrive : And this 
rule is ſuppoſed by ſome planters to hold good in moſt other trees, contrary to the prac- 
tice of all Nurferymen, who conftantly raiſe their foreft-trees upon good land, How- 
ever, let this be remarked, that the beſt-rooted plants are always produced upen the beſt 
land—and in all kinds of planting a good root is an eſſential conſideration, Upon the 
whole, the beſt and leaſt expenſive method is to raiſe plantations of this tree by ſowing 
the maſt where the plants are to remain, agreeable to the general idea given in chap. iii. 
book i. When raiſed in this manner, they will not ſuſtain the inconveniences ariſing 
from the change of ſoil and ſituation. 


Virgil feelingly deſcribes the cooling ſhade of the Beech, in well-known verſes ; 
Tityre, tu patulæ recubans ſub tegmine fagi 


Sylveſtrem tenui muſam meditaris avena, ECL. i. 
Tantum inter denſas, umbroſa cacumina, fagos 
Aſſiduè veniebat. — EcL. ii. 


The antient ſhepherds frequently carved their love verſes upon the green bark of 
this tree, which was no bad ſubſtitute for the Egyptian papyrus: 
Immo hc, in viridi nuper quæ cortice fagi 
Carmina deſcripſi, et modulans alterna notavi, 
Experiar. _ ECL. v. 

They alſo wrote upon the bark of the living tree, and as the letters muſt have been 
of a large ſize, and cut deep, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that they ſeldom went much 
larther than the name of their miſtreſs with a few tender epithets : 

| Certum eſt in Sylvis, inter Spelæa ferarum, 
Malle pati, teneriſque meos incidere amores 
Arboribus: creſcent illæ, creſcetis amores. ECL. x. 
The ſame beautiful thought is preſerved in the epiſtle of none to Paris : 
Inciſæ ſervant a te mea nomina fagi : 
Et legor CEnone falce notata tua. 
Et quantum trunci, tantum mea nomina creſcunt : 
Creſcite, et in titulos ſurgite recta meos. Ovid. 

This cuſtom of carving favourite names upon the bark of trees, ſeems to have de- 

ved its origin from the ſimplicity of nature, and conſequently muſt haye been common 
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poles ; but neither ſo apt for timber nor fuel. The ſhade unpropitious 
to corn and graſs, but ſweet, and, of all the reſt, moſt refreſhing to the 
weary ſnepherd -lentus in umbra—echoing Amaryllis with his oaten pipe. 
Mabillon tells us, in his Itinerary, of the old Beech at Villambroſa to 


be ſtill flouriſhing, and greener than any of the reſt, under whoſe um- 


brage the famous Eremit Gualbertus had his cell. 


This tree, planted in palliſade, affords an uſeful and pleaſant ſkreen to 
ſhelter Orange and other tender caſe-trees from the parching ſun, &c. 
growing very tall, and little inferior to the Horn-beam, or Dutch Elm. 
In the valleys, where they ſtand warm and in conſort, they will grow to 
a ſtupendous procerity, though the foil be ſtony and very barren ; alſo 
upon the declivities, ſides, and tops of high hills, and chalky mountains 
eſpecially ; for, though they thruſt not down ſuch deep and numerous 
roots as the Oak, and grow to vaſt trees, they will ſtrangely inſinuate their 
roots into the bowels of thoſe ſeemingly impenetrable places, not much 
unlike the Fir itſelf, which, with this ſo common tree, the great Cæſar 
denies to be found in Britain, “ materia cujuſque generis, ut in Gallia, præter 
Fagum & Abietem ,” but certainly from a grand miſtake, or rather, for that 
he had not travelled much up into the country *. Virgil reports it will 


graff with the cheſnut. 
N.O1-5 


to all ages. Shakeſpear ſays, © A man haunts the foreſt that abuſes our young trees 
with carving Roſalind upon their bark.“ 

Beechen Bowls, curioufly carved, were much prized by the antient ſhepherds. 
NMenalcas, in his diſpute with Damztas, ſpeaks highly in praiſe of his two beechen 
bowls, conſidering them as ſuperior in value to Damætas's young cow: 

— — Oc ponam 
Fagina, cælatum divini opus Alcimedontis.. EcL. iti. 


P:iny relates that beechen veſſels were employed in religious ceremonies ; but in 
general they were conſidered as the furniture of the meaneſt people ; 
Terra rubens cratcr, pocula fagus erant, Ovip. 


* From the authority of antient times, and from the evidence of our own eyes, we muſt 
ſuppoſe the Fir to be a native of this country. The quantity of this kind of wood, diſ- 
covered in many bogs of this Iſland, leaves the matter beyond a doubt: But, with re- 
gard to what Cæſar ſays of the Beech, the argument againſt him is not ſo concluſive. 
The ingenious Mr. Haſted, in the 19th number of the 61ſt vol. of Phil. Tranſ. ſpeak- 
ing of Cæſar's obſervation, ſays, “ both of which (the Fir and Beech) were in the 
« oreateſt plenty here at that very time; the latter was particularly ſo in the county 
« of Kent, the only place he might be ſaid to be acquainted with,” But for this Mr. 
Haſted quotes no authorities. 
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2. The Beech ferves for various uſes of the houſewife. 


Hinc olim juvenis mundi melioribus annis, 

Fortunatarum domuum non magna ſupellex 

Tota petebatur ; fellas, armaria, lectos, 

Et menſas dabat, & lances, & pocula Fagus. CouLenus. 


Hence, in the world's beſt years, the humble ſhed 

Was happily and fully furniſhed : 

Beech made their cheſts, their beds, and the join'd-ſtools : 
Beech made the board, the platters, and the bowls. 


With it the Turner makes diſhes, trays, rims for buckets, trenchers, dreſſer 
boards, and other utenſils. It ſerves the Wheeler and Joiner for large 
ſcrews, &c. The Upholſterer uſes it for ſellies, chairs, bed-ſteads, &c. It 
makes ſhovels and ſpade-graffs for the Huſbandman, and is uſeful to the 
Bellows-maker. Floats for fiſhers? nets, inſtead of corks, are made of its 
bark. It is good for fuel, billet, bavin, and coals, tho? one of the leaſt 
laſting ; and its very ſhavings are good for fining of wine, Peter Creſcen- 
tius writes, that the aſhes of Beech, with proper mixture, is excellent to 
make glaſs with. If the timber he altogether under water, tis little infe- 
rior to Elm, as I find it practiſed and aſſerted by ſhipwrights. Of old they 
made their Vaſa Vindemiatoria and Corbes Meſſoriæ, as we our pots for 
ſtrawberries, with the rind of this tree; nay, and veſſels to preſerve wine 
in; and that curiouſly wrought cup, which the ſhepherd, in the Buco- 
licks, wagers withal, was engraven by Alcimedon upon the bark of the 
Beech, And an happy age it ſeems: 


— = — Nec bella fuerunt, 
F aginus adſtabat cum ſcyphus ante dapes, F1BuL. 


— — No wars did men moleſt, 
When only beechen bowls were in requeſt, 


Of the thin lamina, or ſcale of this wood, as our cutlers call it, are made 
ſcabbards for ſwords, and band boxes, fuperinduced with thin leather or 
paper; boxes for writings, hat-caſes, and formerly book-covers. I won- 
der we cannot ſplit it ourſelves, but ſend it into other countries for ſuch 
trifles. In the cavities of theſe trees bees much delight to hive them- 
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— — {7 frequent uſe of this wood, if you did conſider that the induſtry of 
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ſelves, Yet for a!l this, you would not wonder to hear me deplore the 


France furniſhes that country for all domeſtic utenſils with excellent Wal. 
nut, a material infinitely preferable to the beſt Beech, which is indeed 
good only for ſhade, and for the fire, as being brittle, and exceedingly 
obnoxious to the worm, where 1t lies either dry, or wet and dry, as has 
been noted; but, being put ten days in water, it will exceedingly reſiſt 
the worm. To which, as I ſaid, it is ſo obnoxious, that I wiſh the uſe of 
it were, by a law, prohibited all Joiners, Cabinet-makers, and ſuch as 
furniſh tables, chairs, bed-ſteads, coffers, ſcrews, &c. They have a way 
to black and poliſh it ſo as to render it like Ebony; and, with a mixture 
of ſoot and urine, imitate the Walnut; but as the colour does not laſt, fo 
neither does the wood itſelf, for I can hardly call it timber, ſoon after the 
worm has ſcized it, unleſs one ſpunge and imbibe it well with the oil of 
ſpike, where they have made holes. Ricciolus, indeed, much commend; 
it for oars; and ſome ſay, that the vaſt Argo was built of the Fagus, a 
good part of it at leaſt, as we learn out of Apollonius: This will admit 
of interpretation. The Fagus yet, by Claudian, is mentioned with the 


A Ider 2 


Sic qui vecturam longinqua per æquora merces 
Molitur tellure ratem, vitamque procellis 
Objectare parat; Fagos metitur & Alnos, 

Et varium rũdibus ſilvis accommodat uſum. 


So he that to export o'er ſea his wares, 

A veſſel builds, and to expoſe, prepares 

His life to ſtorms, firſt Beech and Alder cuts; 
And meaſuring them, to various uſes puts. 


But, whilſt we thus condemn the timber, we muſt not omit to praiſe the 
maſt, which fats our ſwine and deer; and hath, in ſome families, even 
ſupported men with bread. Chios endured a memorable ſiege by the be- 
nefic of this maſt. And, in fome parts of France, they now grind the 
buck in mills ; it affords a ſweet oil, which the poor people eat moſt wil- 
lingly. But there is yet another benefit which this tree preſents us; 
its very 10-44 which make a natural and moſt agreeable canopy all the 
ſummer, being gathered about the fall, and ſomewhat before they are 
much froſt- bitten, afford the beſt and eaſieſt mattreſſes in the world to lay 
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| under our quilts inſtead of ſtraw ; becauſe, beſides their tenderneſs and Crap. V. 
: looſe lying together, they continue ſweet for ſeven or eight years long, — 
| before which time ſtraw becomes muſty and hard: They are thus uſed by 

divers perſons of quality in Dauphine ; and, in Switzerland, I have ſome- 

times lain on them to my great refreſhment; So as, of this tree, it may 

properly be ſaid, 


By — Silva domus, cubilia frondes. Juvexar. 
VE The wood's an houſe, the leaves a bed. 


Being pruned, it heals the ſcar immediately, and is not apt to put forth fo 
ſoon again as other trees. 


. The ſtagnate water in the hollow trees cures the moſt obſtinate tetters, 
ſcabs, and ſcurfs in man or beaſt, fomenting the part with it: The leaves, 
chewed, are wholeſome for the gums and teeth; and the very buds, as 
they are in winter hardened and dried upon the twigs, make good 
rooth-pickers. Swine may be driven to maſt about the end of Auguſt; 
but it is obſerved, that, when they feed on it before it be mature, it 
intoxicates them for a while; and that, generally, their fat is not fo 
good and ſolid, but drips away too ſoon. In the mean time the kernels 
of the malt are greedily devoured by. ſquirrels, mice, and, above all, by 
dormice, who, harbouring in the hollow trees, grow ſo fat, that, in ſome 
countries abroad, they take infinite numbers of them, I ſuppoſe, to eat : 


And what relief they give to thruſhes, black-birds, fieldfares, and other 
birds, every body knows, 
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E VI. 
The HORN BEAM“. 


1. STRYS, the Horn-beam. This, by ſome, is called the Horſe- 
beech, from the reſemblance of the leaf; and in Latin is named 
Carpinus. It is planted of ſets, though it may likewiſe be raiſed from 
the ſeeds, which, being mature in Auguſt, ſhould be ſown in October ; 
theſe lie a year in the bed, which muſt be well and carefully ſhaded fo 
ſoon as they peep. But the more expeditious way is by layers or ſets of 
about an inch diameter, and cut within half a foot of the earth : Thus it 
will advance to a conſiderable tree. The places it chiefly deſires to grow 
in, are cold hills, {tiff ground, and the barren and moſt expoſed parts of 
woods. We have it no where more abounding, in the ſouth, than in the 
woods of Hertfordſhire ; very few weſtward. 


2. Amongſt other uſes, it ſerves for mill-cogs, for which it excels either 
Yew or Crab; it makes good yoak-timber, whence of old, and that it was 


N T Ss | 
* Of this genus Mr, Miller enumerates four ſpecies, but properly there are only two, 


1. CARPINUS ( Betulus) -ſquamis ſtrobilorum planis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1416. Horn- 

beam with flat ſcales to the cones. Carpinus. Dod. Pemp. 841. Common Horn-beam. 

T his ſort is very common in many parts of England, but is rarely ſuffered to grow as 2 
timber- tree, being generally pollarded by the country people; yet, where the young 
trees have been properly treated, they have grown to a large ſize. Mr. Miller men- 
tions his having ſeen ſome of them in woods, upon a cold ſtiff clay, that were near 
ſeventy feet in height, with large noble ſtems, perfectly ſtraight and ſound. Of late 
years, this has only been conſidered as a ſhrub, and ſeldom cultivated but for under- 
wood in the country, and for hedges in the nurſeries, after the French taſte ; for 
in moſt of their great gardens, their Cabinets, &c. are formed of theſe trees, as are 
their trelliſſes and hedges which ſurround their plantations. But, fince theſe orna- 
ments have been baniſhed from the Engliſh gardens, there has been little demand 
for it in our nurſeries. As the Horn-beam will thrive upon cold, barren, and ex- 
poſed hills, and in ſuch fituations where few other trees will grow, it may be culti- 
vated to advantage by the proprietors of ſuch lands. It will reſiſt the violence of 
winds better than moſt other trees, and is by no means flow in its growth. But 
where it is propagated for timber, it ſhould be raiſed from ſeeds, upon the ſame 
ſoil, and in the ſame ſituation where it is deſigned to grow; and not be brought 
from very rich land, and a warm expoſure. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the au- 
zumn, ſoon after they are ripe ; for, if they are kept out of the ground till the 
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flexible as tough, it was called Cuyia ; heads of beetles, ſtocks and Crap, VI. 


as well 


handles of tools are made of it. It is likewiſe for the Turner's uſe excel- 
lent, It makes good fire-wood, where it burns like a candle; and was of 


old ſo employed : 
Carpinus tædas fiſſa faceſque dabit. 


Being planted in ſmall foſſes or trenches, at half a foot interval, and in 


the ſingle row, it makes the nobleſt and ſtatelieſt hedge for long walks in 
1 


* 


O 
ſpring, the plants will not come up till the following year. When the plants 
appear, they muſt be kept clear from weeds, and treated as other foreſt- trees. 
In two years they will be fit to tranſplant; for the ſooner all trees that are de- 
ſigned for timber are planted where they are to remain, the larger they will 
grow, and the wood will be firmer and more durable. When theſe are not in- 
termixed with other trees, they ſhould be planted cloſe, eſpecially on the outſide 
of the plantations, that they may protect and draw each other up; and if they 
are kept clean from weeds for three or four years, it will greatly promote their 
growth; after which the plants will need no further aſſiſtance in that particular. 
As the trees advance in growth, they ſhould be thinned, which muſt be done 
with caution, cutting away the moſt unpromiſing plants gradually, ſo as not to let 
in too much cold air at once upon thoſe that are left, eſpecially on the borders 
of the plantation. For, in all young plantations of timber, it is much better to 
take away a few trees every year, than, as is too often practiſed, to permit all 
to grow till they are fit to be cut as under- wood, when a few trees are left for 
Y timber. By this mjudicious practice, ſo much cold air is ſuddenly let in upon 
1 J the timber-trees, that their growth is retarded for ſome years, The leaves of the 
3 Horn-beam remain upon the branches till the young buds puſh them off in the 
ſpring, which renders them proper to plant round the borders of other planta- 


tions in expoſed ſituations; where they will defend the other trees in winter, and 
thereby promote their growth. 
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2. CAaRPINUS (Oftrya) ſquamis ſtrobilorum inflatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1417. Horn-beam 
with inflated ſcales to the cones. Oſtrya ulmo ſimilis, frutu racemoſo lupulo ſimili, 
Baub. Pin. 427. The Hop Horn-beam. 

This kind ſheds it Teaves, in winter, with the Elm and other deciduous trees : 
Though but lately known in this country, it is very common in Germany, grow- 
ing promiſcuouſly with the common ſort, The Hop Horn-beam is of quicker 
gro th than the common kind; but the goodneſs of the timber is not yet known, 
there being but few of theſe trees growing in England upon their own roots, 
moſt of them having been grafted upon the common Horn-beam, the uſual - 

method of propagating them in our nurſeries. But the trees, ſo raiſed, are of 
ſhort duration; for the graft generally grows much faſter than the ſock, ſo that 
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Roox I. gardens or parks, of any tree whatſoever whoſe leaves are deciduous, and 
forſake their branches in winter, becauſe it grows tall, and ſo ſtur iy as not 
to be wronged by the winds ; beſides, it will furniſh to the very foot of the 
ſtem, and flouriſhes with a gloſſy and poliſhed verdure, which is excce ing 
delightful, of long continuance, and, of all other the harder woods, the 
ſpeedieſt grower, maintaining a ſlender upright ſtem, which does not come 
to be bare and ſticky in many years. It has yet this (ſhall } call it) infir- 
mity, that, keeping on its leaves till new ones thruſt them off, it is clad in 
ruſſet all the winter long. That admirable eſpalier hedge in the long 
middle walk of the Luxemburgh garden at Paris, than which there is no- 
| thing more graceful, is planted of this tree; and ſo is that cradle, or 
4 cloſe-walk, with that perplext canopy which lately covered the ſeat in his 
Majeſty's garden at Hampton-Court; and, as now I hear, they are 
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| | in a few years there is a great diſproportion in their ſize z and where they happen 
to ſtand expoſed to ſtrong winds, the graft is frequently broken from the ſtock, 

, after many years growth, The two following are only varieties: 


1. CarPIxus (Orientalis) foliis ovato-lanceolatis ſerratis ſtrobilis brevibus. Horn- 
Y beam with aval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, and the ſhorteſt cones. Carpinus orientalis 

| folio minori, fructu brevi. T. Cor. 40. Eaſtern Horn- beam, with a ſmaller leaf an = 
1 Harter fruit. | i 4 
4 This tree is of humble growth, rarely riſing, in this country, above ten or twelve 3 
feet in height. As it ſhoots out many horizontal, irregular branches, it cannot 
| be trained up to a ſtem. The leaves are much ſmaller than thoſe of the common 

| HFlorn- beam, and the branches grow cloſer together, which qualifies it for low 
hedges, where ſuch are wanted in gardens. Being a very tonſile plant, it may be 
Kept in leſs compaſs than almoſt any deciduous tree, It is as hardy as any of the 
other ſorts; but, at preſent, it is rare in our nurſeries, 


2. CARPINUS Virginiana) ſoliis lanceolatis acuminatis, ſtrobilis longiſſimis. Horn- 1 

beam with pointed, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and the longeſt cones. Carpinus Virginiana flo- \ I 

reſcens. Pluk. Virginian firwering Horn- beam. 

This ſort grows to the height of thirty feet, and is of quick growth. It ſheds its 

leaves in autumn, about the ſame time with the Elm. During the time of its ver- 

dure it makes a good appearance, being cloathed with leaves of a deep green 
colour, reſembling the long-leaved Elm more than the Horn- beam. 


The Horn- beam, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is ranked in the claſs and order Monsecia 
Fogandria, which comprehends ſuch plants as have male and female flowers on the ſame 
plant, the male flowers having numerous lamina, The leaves begin to open about 
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planted in perfection at New-Park, the delicious villa of the noble Earl of Cn ay. VI. 
Rocheſter, belonging once to a near kinſman of mine, who parted wit 
it to King Charles the F irſt of bleſſed memory. Theſe hedges are tonſile; 
but, where they are maintained to fifteen or twenty feet height, which 
is very frequent in the places before mentioned, they are to be cut, and 
kept in order with a ſythe of four feet long, and very little falcated; this 
is fixed on a long ſneed, or ſtraight handle, and does wonderfully expedite 
the trimming of theſe and the like hedges. An oblong ſquare, paliſadoed 
with this plant, or the Flemiſh Ornus, as is that I am going to deſcribe, 


N O FT 5. 
the latter end of March, and are quite out by the middle of April; and the flowers 
are in full bloom towards the end of that month. 

The common Horn- beam is raiſed from ſeeds, as already obſerved, but the other kinds 
are propagated by layers, for which purpoſe a few plants ſnould be procured for ſtools; 
thoſe, for the Eaſtern Horn- beam, ſhould be planted a yard aſunder, and the others 

4 about two yards, After the plants have made ſome young ſhoots, they ſhould be 
4 layered in the autumn, and by that time twelvemonth they will have ſtruck root ; at 
which time, or early in the ſpring, they ſhould be taken off and planted in the nurſery, 
obſerving to bruſh up the ſtools, that they may afford young ſhoots to be layered the ſuc- 
ceeding autumn. 

In Weſtphalia, and other parts of North Germany, the Horn- beam is in great re- 
1 pute. There they make a hedge of it which anſwers Columella's deſcription of a 
4 good fence : 

y . — Neu ſit pecori, neu pervia furi. Dr HorrT. 

= When the German huſbandman erects a fence of Horn- beam, he throws up a parapet 
3 of earth, with a ditch on each ſide, and plants his ſets (raiſed from layers) in ſuch a 
4 manner, as that every two plants may be brought to interſect each other in the form 
of a St. Andrew's croſs, In that part where the two plants croſs each other, he ſcrapes 
off the bark, and binds them cloſely together with ſtraw. In conſequence of this 
operation, the two plants conſolidate in a fort of indifloluble knot, and puſh from 
thence horizontal, ſlanting ſhoots, which ſorm a living paliſado, or chevaux de friſe ; fo 
that ſuch a protection may be called a rural fortification, Theſe hedges, being pruned 
annually, and with diſcretion, will, in a few years, render the fence impenetrable in 
every part. It is not uncommon in Germany to ſee the ſides of high roads thus 
guarded for many miles together; and it were to be wiſhed that this example was fol- 
lowed in ſome places of this kingdom. I am the more inclined to recommend ſuch 
hedges, as the Horn- beam is not delicate in point of foil, but will even thrive on land 
ſeemingly barren, When properly pruned, it will put out ſtrong lateral ſhoots within 
three inches of the ground, by which means it makes an impenetrable fence againſt 
cattle. It is alſo of quick growth; a thing of great conſequence in the improvement 


of waſte land. 
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Boox I. and may be ſcen in that inexhauſtible magazine at Brompton-park, (cul. 
| tivated by thoſe two induſtrious fellow-gardeners, Mr. London and Mr. 
Wiſe) affords ſuch an umbraculum frondium, the moſt natural, proper ſta. 
tion, and convenience for the protection of our Orange-trees, Myrtles, and 
other rare Perennials and Exotics, from the ſcorching darts of the ſun, 
and heat of ſummer ; placing the caſes, pots, &c. under this ſhelter, when, 
either at their firſt peeping out of the winter concleave, or during the in- 
creaſing heat of ſummer, they ſo are ranged and diſpoſed, as to adorn a 
noble area of a moſt magnificent paradiſian dining-room, to the top of 
Hortulan pomp and bliſs, ſuperior to all the artificial furniture of the 
greateſt prince's court. Here the Indian Narciſſus, Tuberoſes, Japan Lil- 
lies, Jaſmines, Jonquills, Periclimena, Roſes, Carnations, with all the pride 
of the parterre, intermixt between the tree-caſes, flowry vaſes, buſts, and 
ſtatues, entertain the eye, and breathe their redolent odours and perfumes 
to the ſmell. The golden fruit, the apples of the Heſperides, together 
with the delicious ananas, gratify the taſte, whilſt the chearful ditties of 
canorous birds recording their innocent amours to the murmurs of the 
bubbling fountain, delight the ear. At the ſame time the charming ac- 
cents of the fair and virtuous ſex, preferable to all the admired compoſures 
of the moſt ſkilful muſicians, join in concert with hymns and hallelujahs 
to the bountiful and glorious Creator, who has left none of the ſenſes 
which he has not gratified at once with their moſt agreeable and proper 


But, to return to Brompton: It is not to be imagined what a ſurpriſing 
ſcene ſuch a ſpacious ſaloon, tapeſtried with the natural verdure of the 
glittering foliage, preſents the ſpectator, and recompenſes the toil of the 
ingenious planter ; when, after a little patience, he finds the ſlender plants 
{fer but at five or ſix feet diſtance, nor much more in height, well pruned 
and dreſſed) aſcend to an altitude ſufficient to ſhade and defend his paradi- 
ſian treaſure, without excluding the milder gleams of the glorious and 
radiant planet, with his cheriſthing influence and kindly warmth, to all 
within the incloſure—refreſhed with the cooling and early dew pregnant 
with the ſweet exhalations, which the indulgent mother and teeming earth 
ſends up to nouriſh and maintain her numerous and tender offspring. 


But, after all, let us not dwell here too long, whilſt the inferences to 
be derived from thoſe tempting and temporary objects, prompt us to raiſe 
our contemplations a little on objects yet more worthy our nobleſt ſpe- 


„and all our pains and curioſity, repreſenting that ha te Car. VI. 
culations P P 8 PPY | 


above, namely, the celeſtial paradiſe : Let us, I ſay, ſuſpend our admi- 
ration a while of theſe terreſtrial gaieties, which are of ſo ſhort continu- 
ance, and raiſe our thoughts from being too deeply immerſed and rooted 
in them, aſpiring after thoſe ſupernal, more laſting, and glorious abodes, 
namely, a paradiſe, not like this of ours, with ſo much pains and curio- 
ſity, made with hands, but eternal in the heavens, where all the trees 
are trees of life, the flowers all Amaranths , all the plants perennial, ever 
verdant, ever pregnant; and where thoſe who deſire knowledge may fully 
ſatiate themſelves ; taſte freely of the fruit of that tree which coſt the firit 
Gardener and Poſterity ſo dear ; and where the moſt voluptuous inclina- 
tions to the allurements of the ſenſes may take and eat, and till be inno- 
cent ; no forbidden fruit ; no ſerpent to deceive; none to be deceived, 


Hail! O hail, then, and welcome, you bleſſed Elyſiums, where a new 
ſtate of things expects us; where all the pompous and charming delights 
that detain us here a while, ſhall be changed into real and ſubſtantial frui- 
tions, eternal ſprings, and pleaſure intellectual, becoming the dignity of 
our nature 


I beg no pardon for the application, but deplore my no better uſe of 
it; and that, whilſt I am thus upon the wing, I muſt now deſcend fo 
{von again. 


Of all the foreſters, the Horn- beam preſerves itſelf beſt from the brut- 
ting of deer, and therefore to be kindly entertained in parks, But the 
reaſon why, with us, we rarely find it ample and ſpreading, is, that our 
huſbandman ſuffers too large and grown a lop before he cuts them off, 
which leaves ſuch ghaſtly wounds as often prove exitial to the tree, or 
cauſe it to grow deformed and hollow, and of little worth but for the fire; 
whereas, were they oftener taken off when the lops were younger, though 
they did not furniſh ſo great wood, yet the continuance and flouriſhing 
of the tree would more than recompenſe it. For this cauſe, 


3- They very frequently plant a clump of theſe trees betore the entries 
of moſt of the great towns in Germany, to which they apply timber- 
frames for convenience of the people to ſit and ſolace in. Scamozzi, the 
Architect, ſays, ** That in his time he found one whoſe branches extended 
ſeventy feet in breadth ;” this was at Vuimfen, near the Necker, belonging 
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Book I, to the Duke of Wirtemberg : but that which I find planted before the 
Ln opates of Straſburgh is a Platanus and a Lime-tree growing hard by one 
another, in which is erected a Pergula of fifty feet wide, and eight feet 

from the ground, having ten arches of twelve feet height, all ſhaded 

with their foliage; beſides this there is an over-grown Oak which has an 

arbour in it of ſixty feet diameter, 
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. VII. 


AK. 


INUS, the Aſh. This tree with us is reputed male and Cn. VII. 
1. TRAX | wi is reputed male an 


female, the one affecting the higher grounds, the other the plains, 
of a whiter wood, and riſing many times to a prodigious ſtature, ſo as in 
forty years from the key, an Aſh hath been fold for thirty pounds ſterling. 
And I have been credibly informed, that one perſon hath planted ſo much 
of this one ſort of timber in his life-time, as hath been valued worth fifty 
thouſand pounds to be bought. Theſe are pretty encouragements for a 
ſmall and pleaſant induſtry. That there is a lower and more knotty ſort, 
every huſbandman can diſtinguiſh, 


The keys, or tongues, being gathered from a young thriving tree when 
they begin to fall, (which is about the end of October, and the enſuing 
month) are to be laid to dry, and then ſowed any time betwixt that and 
Chriſtmas ; but not altogether ſo deep as your former maſts. Thus they 


| 8 © ry ws 
Of this genus Mr. Miller enumerates ſix ſpecies ; but properly there are only three, 


1. FRAXINUS ( Excelſior) foliolis ſerratis, floribus apetalis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1509. 
Abb. tree whoſe ſmaller leaves are ſerrated, and flowers having no petals. Fraxinus ex- 
celſior. C. B. P. 416. The common AG. 

This is the common Aſh-tree which grows naturally in moſt parts of England, and 
is ſo well known as to need no deſcription. The leaves of this ſort have generally 
five pair of lobes, and are terminated by an odd one; they are of a very dark 
green, and their edges are ſlightly ſawed. The flowers are produced in looſe 
ſpikes from the ſide of the branches, and are ſucceeded by flat ſeeds, which ripen 
in autumn: There is a variety with variegated leaves, which is preſerved in ſome 
gardens, 


2. FRAXINUS (Ornus) foliolis ſerratis, floribus corollatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 15 10. 
Aſh-tree whoſe ſmaller leaves are ſawed, and flowers having petals. Fraxinus humilior 
five altera Theophraſti, minore & tenuiore folio. C. B. P. 416. Dwarf Af of Theo- 
thraflus, with ſmaller and narrower leaves. The Flowering Ajh. 

This is a low tree, ſeldom riſing above twenty feet in height. The leaves are ſmal- 

ler and narrower than thoſe of the common Aſh, They are of a pleaſant green, 
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Book I. do in Spain, from whence it were good to procure ſome of the keys from 


| — their beſt trees. A very narrow ſeminary will be ſufficient to ſtore a whole 


country; they will lie a full year in the ground before they appear, there- 


11 fore you mult carefully fence them all that time, and have patience; but 


if you would make a conſiderable wood of them at once, dig or plow a 
parcel of ground, as you would prepare it for corn, and with the corn, 
eſpecially oats, (or what other grain you think fitteſt) ſow alſo good ſtore 
of keys, ſome Crab-kernels, &c, amongſt them. Take off your crop of 
corn or ſeed in its ſeaſon, and the next year following it will be covered 
with young Aſhes, which will be fit either to ſtand, which I prefer, or be 
tranſplanted for divers years after; and thefe you will find to be far better 
than any you can gather out of the woods (eſpecially ſuckers which are 
worth nothing) being removed at one foot ſtature, the ſooner the better ; 
for Aſhes of two years thus taken out of the nurſery, ſhall outſtrip thoſe 
of ten taken out of the hedge, provided you defend them well from cattle, 
which are exceedingly liquoriſh after their tops: The reaſon of this haſty 
tranſplanting, is to prevent their obſtinate and deep rooting —tantus amor 
terre——which makes them hard to be taken up when they grow older, 
and that being removed, they take no great hold till the ſecond year, 
after which they come away amain; yet I have planted them of five and 
x inches diameter, which have thriven as well as the ſmaller wands, 


— 


— — 


r 
and more deeply ſerrated. From this tree is collected the inſpiffated juice called 
Manna, The flowers have petals, which are wanting in the common Aſh. 


3. FRaxINvus ( Americana) foliolis integerrimis, petiolis teretibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1510. 
Aſp-tree with the ſmall leaves entire, and taper foot-/talks, Fraxinus ex Nova Angli# 
pinnis foliorum in mucronem productioribus, Rand. Cat. Hort. Chelſ, New-England 
Ah with long acute points to the wings of the leaves. The American Aſh. 

This was raiſed from ſeeds, which were ſent from New-England in the year 1724, 
by Mr. Moore. The leaves of this tree have but three, or at moſt but four 
pair of lobes, (or ſmall leaves) which are placed far diſtant from each other, and 
are terminated by an odd lobe, which runs out into a very long point; they are 
of a light green and entire, having no ſerratures on their edges; this tree ſhoots 

into ſtrong irregular branches, but does not grow to a large ſize in the trunk. It 


87 


| | is propagated by grafting, or budding, upon the common Afh, 


This genus of plants, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is ranked in the claſs and order Poly- 


| | gamia Disecia, the Polygamy being upon two diſtinct plants. 


The flowers of the Aſh begin to open about the ſixteenth of April, and about the 
ewenty-ſecond they are in full blow, The leaves, alſo, of ſome of theſe trees growing 
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You may accelerate their ſpringing by laying the keys in ſand, and ſome Cn: VII. 
moiſt fine earth, ſtratum ſuper ſtratum; but lay them not too thick! 


keep them in a covered, though airy place for a winter, before you ſow 
them; and the ſecond year they will come away mainly, ſo you weed, 
trim, and cleanſe them. Cut not his head at all, (which being young is 
pithy) nor by any means the fibrous part of the roots, only that down- 
right or tap- root (which gives our huſbandmen fo much trouble in draw- 
ing) is to be totally abated : But this work ought to be in the increaſe of 
October or November, and not in the ſpring. We are, as I told you, 
willing to ſpare his head rather than the ſide-branches, (which, whilſt 


. 

in favourable ſituations, will, by this time, be out; though others will not ſhew their 
foliage till the middle of May. 
The common Aſh is eaſily propagated from the keys, for which conſult the direc- 
tions given in page 43. The foreign kinds may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds, when they 
can be procured from abroad : Budding, however, is the general method ; fo that thoſe 
who have not a correſpondence in the countries where they grow naturally, ſhould 
procure a plant or two of a fort, and ſhould raiſe young Aſhes of the common fort for 
ſtocks. Theſe ſtocks ſhould be planted out in the nurſery, a foot aſunder, and two 
feet diſtant in the rows. When they are one year old, and grown to be about the 
thickneſs of a bean-ſtraw, they will be of a proper ſize for working. A little after 
Midſummer is the time for the operation; and care muſt be obſerved not to bind the 
eye too tight, They need not be unlooſed before the latter end of September. In 
March, the head of the ſtock ſhould be taken off a little above the eye; and, by the 
end of the ſummer following, if the land be good, they wil! have made ſtrong ſhoots, 
It is in this manner only that the variegated kinds can be increaſed ; for their keys, 
when ſown, invariably produce the common green-leaved Aſh in return. 

The timber of the Aſh (the Oak only excepted) ſerves for the greateſt variety of uſes 
of any tree in the foreſt, Tho' a handſome tree, it ought by no means to be planted 
for ornament in places deſigned to be kept neat, becauſe the leaves fall off, with their 
long ſtalks, very early in the autumn, and by their litter deſtroy the beauty of ſuch 
places. Although this tree ſhould not be planted near gravel-walks and pleaſure- 
grounds, it is well calculated for woods, and clumps in large parks, and for ſtandards ; 
but it ſhould never be planted on the borders of tillage land, becauſe the dripping of 
the leaves is extremely prejudicial to corn, and the roots have a powerful tendency to 
draw the nouriſhment from the ground, Neither ſhould it be planted near paſture 
ground, for if the cows eat the leaves or ſhoots, the butter will become rank and of 
ſmall value. An Aſh- tree therefore ſhould never be permitted to grow in the hedge- 
rows of dairy farms, 5 

A wood of theſe trees, rightly managed, will produce conſiderable advantages to the 
owner ; for by the under-wood, which will be fit to cut every fourteen or fifteen years 
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Book I. young, may be cut cloſe) becauſe, being yet young, it is of a ſpungy 
— — ſubſtance, but being once well fixed, you may cut him as cloſe to the 
earth as you pleaſe; it will cauſe him to ſhoot prodigiouſly, fo as in a few 
years to be fit for pike- ſtaves; whereas if you take him wild out of the 
foreſt, you muſt of neceſſity ſtrike off the head, which much impairs him, 
Hedge-row Aſhes may the oftener be decapitated, and will ſhew their 
heads again ſooner than other trees ſo uſed. Young Aſhes are ſometimes 
in winter froſt-burnt, black as coals, and then to. uſe the knife is ſeaſon- 
able, though they do commonly recover of themſelves flowly. In South 
Spain, (where, as we ſaid, are the beſt) after the firſt drefling they let 
them grow till they are ſo big, as being cleft into four parts, each part is 
ſufficient to make a pike-ſtaff: I am told there is a Flemiſh Aſh, planted 
by the Dutchmen in Lincolnſhire, which in fix years grows to be worth 
twenty ſhillings the tree; but I am not aſſured whether it be the Aſh or 
Abele; either of them were, upon this account, a worthy encouragement, 
if at leaſt the latter can be thought to bear that price, which I much 
queſtion: From theſe low cuttings come our Ground-Aſhes, ſo much 
fought after for arbours, eſpaliers, and other pole- works: they will ſpring 
in abundance, and may be reduced to one for a ſtandard tree, or for tim- 
ber, if you deſign it; for thus, Hydra-like, a ground-cut Aſh 


Per damna, per cædes, ab ipſo 
Ducit opes animumque ferro, Hos. 


By havock, wounds, and blows, 
More lively and luxuriant grows, 


Am may be propagated from a bough ſlipt off with ſome of the old wood 
& little before the bud ſwells, but with difficulty by layers. Such as they 


| oO T3 2, 
for hop-poles, &c. there will be a regular income ſuperior to the rent of the neigh- 
bouring lands, and ſtill there will be a ſtock left for timber, which, like an eſtate in 
reverſion, will, at ſome future period, pour in conſiderable riches. 
As the quickneſs of growth will depend upon the goodneſs of the ſoil, the number 
of years from the firſt planting to the firſt fall, will vary accordingly ; if the wood 
de large, 1 would advife to have the firſt fall of poles very ſoon, that there may be an 


annual ſale till the wood has been wholly cut down; and this ſhould be fo contrived, 


that the year after the laſt quarter is cut, that which was firſt begun on may be ready 
for a ſecond fall, This will happen at an interval of about ffrecn or twenty years, 
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reſerve for ſpears in Spain, they Keep ſkriped up cloſe to the fem, and Cu. VII. 
plant them in cloſe order, and moiſter places. Theſe they cut above tjqe 


knot (for the leaſt nodokity ſpoils all) in the decreafe of January, which 
were of the lateſt for us. It is reported that the Aih will not only receive 
its own kind, but graff, or be inoculated, with the Pear and Apple; but 
to what improvement I know nor. 5 


3. It is by no means convenient to plant Aſh in plow-lands, for the 
roots will be obnoxious to the coulter; and the ſhade of the tree is malig- 
nant both to corn and grafs, when the head and branches over-drip and 
emaciate them; but in hedge-rows and plumps they will thrive exceed- 
ingly, where they may be diſpoſed at nine or ten feet diſtance, and ſome- 
times nearer : But in planting of a whole wood of feveral kinds of trees 
for timber, every third ſet at leaſt ſhould be an Aſh. The beit Aſh de- 
lights in the beſt land, which it will ſoon impoverith, yet grows in any, 
ſo it be not over ſtiff, wet, and approaching to the marſhy, unleſs it be 
firſt well drained : By the banks of ſweet and cryſtal. rivers and ſtreams I 
have obſerved them to thrive infinitely. One may obſerve as manifeſt a 
difference in the timber of Aſhes as of the Oak, much more than is found 
in any one kind of Elm, ceteris paribus; for ſo the Ground-Aſh, like the 
Oak, much excels a bough or branch of the ſame bulk for ſtrength and 
toughneſs ; and in yet farther emulation of the Oak, it has been known 
to prove as good and laſting timber for building, nay, preferred before it, 
where there has been plenty of Oak; vaſt difference there is alſo in the 
ſtrength of ground and quartered Aſh. Ir is likewiſe remarkable that the- 
Aſh, like the Cork-tree, grows when the bark. is as it were quite peeled 
off, as has been obſerved in ſeveral foreſts, where the deer have bared 
them as far as they could climb. Some Aſh is curiouſly cambleted and 
veined, I ſay, fo differently from other timber, that our ſkilful Cabinet- 
makers prize it equal with Ebony, and give it the name of Green Ebony, 
which their cuſtamers pay well for; and when our wood-men light upon it, 


A 4 
by which time the poles will be large ; but if they are wanted for ſmaller purpoſes, the 
fall may be proportionably ſooner. 

Aſh-Pollards are of great ſervice where fuel is ſcarce; a few of theſe trees will pro- 
duce many loads of lop. The loppings make the ſweeteſt of all fires, and will burn 
well either green or dry; but do not let the interval between the cuttings be too great; 
for if the branches be ſuffered to grow to a very great thickneſs, the taking them off 
will proportionably injure the tree, 
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they may make what money they will of it: But to bring it to that curious 
luſtre, ſo as *tis hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from the moſt curiouſly diapered 
Olive, they varniſh their work with the China varniſh, hereafter deſcribed, 
which infinitely excels the linſeed oil that Cardan ſo commends whea ſpeak. 
ing of this root. The truth is, the Bruſcum, or Molluſcum, to be frequently 
found in this wood, is nothing inferior to that of Maple, (of which here. 
after) being altogether as exquiſitely diapered, and waved like the lines of 
the Agate. Dr. Plott ſpeaks of an eminent example of divers ſtrange 
figures of fiſh, men, and beaſts to be found in a dining-table made of an 
old Aſh, ſtanding in a Gentleman's houfe ſomewhere in Oxfordſhire , 
upon which is mentioned that of Jacobus Gafferellus, in his book of 
« Unheard-of Curioſities,“ namely, of a tree found in Holland, which, be- 
ing cleft, had, in ſeveral livers, the figures of a chalice, a prieſt's alb, his 
ſtole, and ſeveral other pontifical veſtments. Of this fort was the Elm 
growing at Middle-Aſton in Oxfordſhire, a block of which wood being 
cleft, there came out a piece ſo exactly reſembling a ſhoulder of veal, 
that it was worthy to be reckoned among the curioſities of this nature. 


4. The uſe of Aſh is (next to that of Oak itſelf) one of the moſt 
univerſal: It ſerves the Soldier Fraxinus utilis haſtis *ﬀ—and hereto- 
fore the Scholar, who made uſe of the inner bark to write on, before the 
invention of paper. The Carpenter, Wheel-wright, and Cart-wright find 
it excellent for plows, axle-trees, wheel-rings, harrows, bulls; it makes 
good oars, blocks for pullies, and ſheffs, as Seamen name them: For dry- 
ing herrings no wood is like it, and the bark is good for the tanning of 
nets; and, like the Elm, (for the ſame property of not being apt to 
fplit and ſcale) is excellent for tenons and mortiſes ; alſo for the Cooper, 
Turner, and Thatcher; nothing is like it for our garden paliſade hedges, 
hop-yards, poles and ſpars, handles and ſtocks for tools, ſpade-trees, &c. 
In ſum, the Huſbandman cannot be without the Aſh for his carts, ladders, 
and other tackling, from the pike, ſpear, and bow, to the plow ; for of 
Aſh were they formerly made, and therefore reckoned amongſt thoſe 


| n 
Spears were antiently made of Myrtle, Cornel, and Hazle, but Pliny prefers the 
Aſh for that purpoſe. Obedientiflima quocumque in opere fraxinus, eademque haſtis 
corylo melior, corno levior, ſorbo lentior.” Homer arms his Heroes with ſpears of 
Ach: 
From Pelion's cloudy top an Aſh entire, | 
Old Chiron fell'd and ſhap'd it for his Site. Porz. 
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I . which, after long tenſion, has a natural ſpring, and recovers its po- CH. III. 1 
5 1 ſo as in peace and war it is a wood in higheſt requeſt: In ſhort, — | 
{ uſeful and profitable is this tree, next to the Oak, that every prudent | 
Lord of a Manor ſhould employ one acre of ground with Aſh to every | 
twenty acres of other land, ſince in as many years it would be more | 
worth than the land itſelf. There is extracted an oil from the Aſh, by | | | 

| 

| 

| 


„ 


the proceſs on other woods, which is excellent to recover the hearing, 
ſome drops of it being diſtilled warm into the ears; and for the caries or 
rot of the bones, tooth- ach, pains in the kidnies and ſpleen, the anoint- | 
ing therewith is moſt ſovereign ®. Some have uſed the ſaw-duſt of this 10 
wood, inſtead of guaiacum, with ſucceſs. The chemiſts exceedingly com- Wl 
mend the ſeed of Aſh to be an admirable remedy for the ſtone : but whe- | 
ther by the power of magic or nature, I determine not. I have heard it ll 
affirmed with great confidence, and upon experience, that the rupture, | 0 
: to which many children are obnoxious, is healed, by paſſing the infant 

3 through a wide cleft made in the bole or ſtem of a growing Aſh-tree; it | 
is then carried a ſecond time round the Aſh, and cauſed to repaſs the | 
ſame aperture as before. The rupture of the child being bound up, it un 
is ſuppoſed to heal as the cleft of the tree cloſes and coaleſces. The 
manna of Calabria is found to exſude out of the leaves and boughs of this 
tree during the hot ſummer months + : Laſtly, the white and rotten do- 
tard part compoſes the ground for our Gallants ſweet powder; and the 


SEE 
* As Mr. Evelyn does not profeſs any knowledge in medicine, but on the contrary 
often makes an apology for his ignorance in that ſcience, I ſhall only remark, that 
the boaſted properties of the oi} obtained from the Aſh are not to be depended on, 
being only in common with oil obtained from any other tree. The curing a ruptured 


child, by paſſing its body through a cleft made in the bole of a young Aſh- tree, has 
no foundation in reaſon or philoſophy. 


+ The Aſh deſcribed by Mr. Miller, under the title of Fraxinus Rotundifolia, is 
faid by him to be the Tree from whence Manna is procured ; but we are now informed 
dy Dr. Dominico Cirilli, that it is the Fraxinus Ornus. The Doctor, in a letter ad- 
dreſſed to Dr. Watſon, and inſerted in the ſixtieth vol. of the Philoſoph. Tranſ. ſays, 
The Manna- tree, commonly called Ornus by Botaniſts, is a kind of Aſh, and is 
to be found under the name of Fraxinus Ornus in Linnæus's Sp. Plant. In all the 
woods near Naples the Manna-tree is to be found very often, but, for want of cultiva- 
tion, it never produces any Manna, and is rather a ſhrub than a tree. The Manna is 
generally of two kinds, not on account of the intrinſic quality of them being different, 
but becauſe they are got in a different manner, In order to have the Manna, thoſe 
who have the management of the woods of the Orni, in the months of July and Auguſt, 
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truncheons make the third ſort of the moſt durable coal, and is, of all other, 
the ſweeteſt of our foreſt fuelling, and the fitteft for Ladies chambers : it 
will burn even whilſt it is green, and may be reckoned amongſt the 
&:47v% Hf. To conclude: The very dead leaves afford, like thoſe of 
the Elm, relief to our cattle in winter; and there is a dwarf ſort in France, 
(if in truth it be not, as I ſuſpect, our Witchen-tree) whoſe berries feed 
the poor people in ſcarce years; but it bears no keys like to ours, which, 
being pickled tender, afford a delicate ſalading: But the ſhade of the Aſh 
is not to be endured, becauſe the leaves produce a noxious inſect ;, and for 
diſplaying themſelves fo very late, and falling very early, not to be planted 
for umbrage or ornament, eſpecially near the garden, ſince (beſides their 
predatious roots) the leaves dropping with ſo long a ſtalk, are drawn by 
cluſters into the worm-holes, which foul the alleys with their keys, and 
ſuddenly infect the ground. Note, that the ſeaſon for felling of this tree 
mult be when the ſap is fully at reſt; for if you cut it down. too early, or 
over late in the year, it will be ſo obnoxious to the worm, as greatly to 
prejudice the timber ; therefore, be ſure not to fell but in the three mid- 
winter months, beginning about November. But in lopping of Pollards, 
as of ſoft woods, Mr, Cooke adviſes it ſhould be towards the ſpring, and 
that you do not ſuffer the lops to grow too great; allo, that ſo ſoon as a 
Pollard comes to be conſiderably hollow at the head, you ſuddenly cut it 
down, the body decaying more than the head is worth: The ſame he pro- 
nounces of taller aſhes, and where the wood-peckers make holes (who 
conſtantly indicate their being faulty) to fell it in winter. I am aſtoniſhed 
at the univerſal confidence of ſome, that a ſerpent will rather creep into 
the fire than over a twig of Aſh this is an old impoſture of Pliny, who 
either took it upon truſt, or we miſtake the tree. For other ſpecies, ſee 
Raii Dendrolog. tom. iii. lib. xxx. p. 95. De Fraxino, tom. ii. p. 1704. 


V 

when the weather is very dry and warm, make an oblong inciſion, and take off from 
the bark of the tree about three inches in length and two in breadth; they leave the 
wound open, and by degrees the manna runs out, and is almoſt ſuddenly thickened to 
its proper conſiſtence, and is found adhering to the bark of the tree. This manna 13 
collected in baſkets, and goes under the name of Manna Graſſu. When the people 
want to have a very fine manna, they apply to the inciſion of the bark thin-ſtraw, or 
ſmall bits of ſhrubs, ſo that the manna, in coming out, runs upon theſe bodies, and 
is collected in a ſort of regular tubes, which give it the name of Manna in cannalr; 
that is, manna in tubes. This kind is always preferred ta the other, becauſe it is free 
and clear.“ 
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A VIII. 


The CHESNU T“. 


Portugal or Bayonne, chooſing the largeſt, brownelt, and moſt ponderous 
for fruit, ſuch as Pliny calls Coctivæ, but the leſſer ones for raiſing tim. 
ber. They are produced beſt by ſowing and ſetting: previous to which, 
let the nuts be firſt ſpread to ſweat, then cover them in ſand : a month be- 
ing paſt, plunge them in water and reject the ſwimmers : being dried for 
thirty days more, ſand them again, and to the water-ordeal as before, Be- 
ing thus treated till the beginning of ſpring, or in November, ſet them as 
you would do beans; and, as ſome practiſe it, drenched, for a night or 
more, in new milk: But without half this preparation they need only be 
put into the holes with the point upmoſt, as you plant Tulips. Pliny will 
tell you, they come not up, unleſs four or five be piled together in a hole; 
but that is falſe, if 'they be good, as you may preſume all thoſe to be 


NO ::F © 
* Dr. Linnzus has, with great botanical propriety, made the Cheſnut a ſpecies of 
Fagus ; but as Mr, Evelyn and others have conſidered them as ſeparate, I think I ſhall 
de more generally underſtood by retaining the old diſtinction.— The ſpecies are, 


1. CASTANEA (Sativa) foliis lanceolatis acuminato-ſerratis, ſubtus nudis. Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 1416. Cheſnut with ſpear- ſbaped leaves, which are ſharply ſawed, and naked on 
their under fide. Caſtanea ſativa. C. B. P. 418. The Cheſnut-tree. 

This beautiful tree deſerves to be ranked with timber-trees of the firſt claſs, whether 
we conſider its ornamental appearance when growing, or its uſes when felled, 
'The leaves are large, of a pleaſant green. colour, and in the autumn turn to a 
golden yellow; ſo that in that declining ſeaſon, amongſt the different tinges in 
a wood, this is very conſpicuous, and makes an agrecable contraſt, If theſe 
trees are planted in large wilderneſs quarters next the walks, or in woods by the 
fide of the ridings, and are left untrimmed, as they ought to be, they will be 
feathered to the bottom, and not only make a beautiful appearance, but all the 
ſummer will hide thoſe naked and crooked ſtems of other trees, in the plantations 
and woods, which are always eſteemed diſagreeable objects. This tree was for- 
merly cultivated in this Iſland in greater quantities than at preſent ; and appears to 

have been the chief timber, in earlier times, uſed for building. It were greatly 
to be wiſhed, that the ancient ſpirit of propagating the Cheſnut could be revived, 
as the timber is excellent in its kind, being as valuable as the Oak, and in many 
reſpects ſuperior to it; like that King of our woods, (for this title the Oak muſt 


i. FNASTANEA, the Cheſnut. Of this Pliny reckons many kinds, Cy, VIII. 
eſpecially about Tarentum and Naples; but we commend thoſe of- 
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Book I. which paſs the examination, nor will any of them fail; but being come 
— — 


up, they thrive beſt unremoved, making a great ſtand for at leaſt two 
years upon every tranſplanting; yet if needs you muſt alter their ſtation, 
let it be done about November, and that into a light friable ground, or- 
moiſt gravel; however they will grow even in clay, ſand, and all mixed 
ſoils, upon expoſed and bleak places, and the pendent declivities of hills 
to the north, in dry airy places, and ſometimes, though not ſo well, near 
marſhes and waters; but they affect no other compoſt, ſave what their 
own leaves afford them, and are more patient of cold than heat. As for 
their ſowing in the nurſery, treat them as you are taught in the Walnut, 
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2. If you deſign to ſet them in winter or autumn, I counſel you to inter 
them within their huſks, ' which, being every way armed, are a good pto- 


. | 
ſtill retain) it yields the induſtrious planter an annual crop. The nuts of this 
tree are well liked by deer, and ſwine prefer them to the acorn, The uſes of 
the timber of this tree, like that of the Oak, are almoſt univerſal, It is not only 
excellent for all ſorts of buildings, but it is alſo ſerviceable for mill-timber and - 
water- works; ſo that if pipes bored of this wood lie conſtantly under ground, 
they will endure longer than the Elm. Of the Cheſnut are made tables, ſtools, 
chairs, cheſts, and bedſteads. It is preferred for the making all ſorts of tubs and 
veſſels to hold liquor; and in this reſpect it is ſuperior to the Oak; becauſe, 
when once thoroughly ſeaſoned, it is not ſubject either to ſhrink or ſwell, but will 
conſtantly maintain an equal magnitude of bulk; and for this reaſon the Italians 
make their caſks and tuns for wine of this wood. For ſmaller purpoſes it has its 
ſuperior advantages: Poles of this tree for hops, vines, &c. will laſt longer than 
of any other; and ſtakes of the under-wood will laſt nearly twice as long as thoſe 
of any other ſort. Of the Cheſnut there are ſeveral varieties which have acciden- 
tally ariſen from ſeeds, of which ſome have been ſuppoſed diſtin ſpecies, but the 
difference lies only in the ſize of the fruit and leaves, which have been altered and 
improved by culture; ſo that the wild and manured Cheſnut are undoubtedly the 
the ſame. In many countries, where Cheſnut-trees are cultivated, the people graft 
the largeſt and faireſt fruit upon ſtocks raiſed from the nut. And theſe grafted 
trees are by the French called Maronnier ; but they are unfit for timber, 
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2. CASTANEA (Pumila) foliis lanceolato-ovatis acute ſerratis, ſubtus tomentoſis, 
amentis filiformibus nodoſis. Gron. Virg, 150. Cheſnut with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
ſharply ſawed, which are woolly on their under ſide, and a flender knotted Catkin. Caſtanea 
pumila Virginiana, racemoſo fructu parvo in ſingulis capſulis echinatis unico. Pluk- 
Alm. go. The Chinguapin. 3 

The Chinquapin, or Dwarf Virginian Cheſnut, is at preſent very. rare in England: 

it is very common in the woods of America, where it ſeldom grows above twelve 
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tection againſt the mouſe, and a providential integument. Pliny, lib. xv. 
cap. xxiii. from this natural guard, concludes them to be excellent food; 


Cn. VIII. 
— — 


and doubtleſs Cæſar thought ſo, when he tranſported them from Sardis 


rſt into Italy, whence they were propagated into France, and thence 
among us; another encouragement to make ſuch experiments out of 
foreign countries. Some ſow them confuſedly in the furrow like the 
acorn, and govern them as the Oak; but then ſhould the ground be 
broken up betwixt November and February; and when they ſpring, be 
cleanſed and thinned two feet aſunder, after two years growth : Likewiſe 


may copſes of Cheſnuts be wonderfully increaſed and thickened, by lay- 


. 
or fourteen feet high, and produces great plenty of nuts, which are, for the moſt 
part, ſingle in each outer coat or capſule. This tree is very hardy, and will reſiſt 
the ſevereſt of our winters in the open ground, but is very apt to decay in ſum- 
mer, eſpecially if it is planted in very dry ground. The nuts of theſe trees, if 
brought from America, ſhould be put up in ſand as ſoon as they are ripe, and ſent 
to England immediately, otherwiſe they loſe their growing quality, which is the 
reaſon this tree is at preſent ſo ſcarce with us; for not one ſeed in five hundred 
ſent over ever grows, owing to the neglect of putting them up in this manner. 
When the nuts arrive, they ſhould be put into the ground as ſoon as poſſible; and 
if the winter ſhould prove ſevere, it will be proper to cover the ground with leaves, 
tan, or peaſe-haulm, to prevent the froſt from penetrating the ground, ſo as to 
deſtroy the nuts. This ſort of Cheſnut delights in a moiſt ſoi!; but if the wet 
continues long upon the ground in winter, it is apt to kill the trees. This will 


take by inarching it upon the common ſort, but the trees ſo propagated ſeldom 
ſucceed well. 


In the ſyſtem of Linnæus the Cheſnut is ranked in the claſs and order Monoecia 
Polyandria. The male flowers are collected in long catkins, and begin to open about 
the ninth of May. The buds uſually appear about the fourteenth of April, and in 
ax or ſeven days after the leaves will be quite out; they remain green till about the 
twelfth of October, when they aſſume a fine yellow colour. 

The culture of this tree is as follows : Having provided a ſufficient quantity of nuts, 
throw them into water, to know whether they are ſound and good ; the ſound ones will 
fink to the bottom, whilſt the others will ſhew themſelves to be faulty by ſwimming. 
This method ſhould be always practiſed, that you may be certain of your ſeeds, whe- 
ther they are of Engliſh or foreign growth. Indeed, in ſome cold damp foils, Chet- 
nut- trees ſeldom perfect their feeds here; but where they do, our Engliſh trees produce 
very good ſeeds for the purpoſe; though it is generally allowed that thoſe brought 
from Portugal and Spain are better. | 

The goodneſs of the nuts being thus proved, and having a ſufficient quantity of 
ground properly prepared for the ſeminary, in the month of February let drills, abous 
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ing the tender and young branches; but ſuch as ſpring from the nuts 
and marrons are beſt of all, and will thrive exceedingly, if (being ler 
ſtand without removing) the ground be ſtirred, and looſened about their 
roots for two or three of the firſt years, and the ſuperfluous wood pruned 
away ; and indeed for good trees, they ſhould be ſhriped up after the firſt 
year's removal; they alſo ſhoot into gallant poles from a felled ſtem : 
Thus will you have a copſe ready for a felling, within eight years, which, 
beſides many other uſes, will yield you incomparable poles for any work 
of the garden, vineyard, or hop-yard, till the next cutting; and if the. 


K 
a foot diſtance from each other, be made acroſs this ground, about four inches deep, 
in which let the nuts be placed, at about four inches diſtance, throughout every drill, 
Some people recommend the eye of the nut to be placed uppermoſt, but there ſeems 
no neceſſity for ſuch a caution ; nature in all caſes of ſowing puſhes the germ upwards 
and the root downwards; and if we were, by way of experiment, to turn the germ 
of a new-ſprouted bean downwards and the root upwards, the plant, from a kind of 
vegetable inſtinct impreſſed upon it by the Author of Nature, would counteract our 
intentions, and in a few days the germ and root would reaſſume their former poſitions. 

In the ſpring, when the young plants appear, they ſhould be kept clear from weeds ; 
and as often as any weeds preſent themſelves, they muſt be plucked up during the 
time the trees remain in the ſeminary, which ought to be two years from the time of 
ſowing. 

The plants, having ſtood in the ſeminary two years, muſt be carefully taken up, all 
the ſide-ſhoots taken off, and the tap-root ſhortened ; then, having ground in the nur- 
ſery double dug, let them be planted in this ground in rows, which ſhould be two feet 
and a half or three feet aſunder, and ſet them at leaſt one foot and a half diſtant in theſe 
rows. The beſt time for doing this work is the latter end of February; for if they 
are planted in Ottober, the ſevere froſts will be ſubje& to throw the young plants out 
of the ground before winter is over. A year after they have been planted in the nur- 
ſery, it will be very proper to cut every one of them down to within an inch of the 
ground; which will cauſe them to ſhoot vigorouſly with one ſtrong and ſtraight ſtem. 
Without this treatment, they are very ſubject to grow ſcraggy and crooked, and to 
make but flow progreſs ; ſo that where they do not take well to the ground, and ſhoot 
ircegularly, they ſhould be cut down according to this direction; after which they will 
ſhoot ſtrongly, and, in a ſhort time, overtake thoſe that have not undergone this ope- 
ration, though planted fome years before them. | 

In this nurſery they may remain four or five years, when they will be fit to plant 
out, with no other pruning than taking off very ſtrong fide-branches, and ſuch as have 
a tendency to make the tree forked. The only. trouble required will be keeping the 
ground clear of weeds, and every winter digging between the rows.—After they are 
of a ſufficient ſize to be planted out for ſtandards, either in fields, clumps, wilder- 
cſs quarters, or avenues, they ſhould be carefully taken out of the nurſery ; and ha- 
ing holes dug three feet ſquare, and u foot and a half deep, with the turf chopt ſmall 
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tree like the ground, it will, in ten or twelve years, grow to a kind of Cg. VIII. 
timber, and bear plentiful fruit. | | 


| | have ſeen many Cheſnut-trees tranſplanted as big as my arm, their 
3 cut off at five and fix feet height, but they came on at leiſure. In 
ſuch plantations, and all others for avenues, you may ſet them from thirty 
to ten feet diſtance, though they will grow much nearer, and ſhoot into 
poles, if, being tender, you cultivate them like the Aſh, the nature of 
whoſe ſhade it reſembles, ſince nothing affects much to grow under it. 
Some huſbands tell me, that the young Cheſnut-trees ſhould not be pruned 
or touched with any knife or edge-tool for the firſt three or four years, 
but rather cropped or broken off, which I leave to farther experience; 
however, many forbear to top them when they tranſplant, *' 


1 NO. 01 
_ . at the bottom of each hole, let them be planted in the uſual manner. After this, they j 
may be turfed round to keep them fteady againſt the winds, The beſt month for this lf 
work is October. | 
When theſe trees are deſigned for timber, they ſhould remain unremoved : ; but when | 
the fruit only is deſired, then it is certainly the better way to tranſplant thaw” for f 
as tranſplanting is a check to the luxuriant growth of trees, ſo it is a promoter of $4 
their fructi fication. j 
If you deſign a large plantation of theſe trees for timber, after having two or three N 
times plowed the ground, the better to deſtroy the roots of weeds, you ſhould draw 
thin furrows about ſix feet diſtance from each other, in which lay the nuts about ten 
inches aſunder, covering them with earth about two inches deep; and, when they 
come up, you muſt carefully clear them from weeds : the diſtance allowed between 
each row, 1s for the uſe of the horſe-hoe, which will diſpatch a great deal of work in a 
ſhort time; but it ſhould be performed with great care, ſo as not to injure the young 9 
3 plants; therefore the middle of the ſpaces only ſhould be cleaned with this inſtrument, j 
4 q and a hand-hoe muſt be uſed to clean between the plants in the rows, and alſo on each | 
3B fide, where it will be unſafe for the plow to be drawn: and in hand-hoeing, there i 
3 muſt be great care taken not to cut the tender rind of the plants. If the following | 
4 ſpring the ſpaces are carefully ſtirred with the plow, it will not only make the round if 
clean, but alſo looſen it, which will greatly promote the growth of the RW ; and il 
the oftener theſe plowings are repeated, the cleaner will be the ground, and the greater | 14 
will be the progreſs of the plants, which cannot be kept too clean while they are young. 
When theſe have remained three or four years, if the nuts ſucceed well, you will have 
many of theſe trees to remove, which ſhould be done at the ſeaſons before directed, 
leaving the trees diſtant about three feet in the rows; at which diſtance they may re- 
main * three or four years more, when you ſhould remove every other tree to make 
room for the remaining ones, which will reduce the whole plantation to fix feet ſquare, 
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Book I. . The Chefnut being graffed on the Walnut, Oak, or Beech, I have 
——— hen told, will come excceding fair, and produce incomparable fruit; for 
the Walnut and Cheſnut on each other, it is probable, but I have not yet 

made a full attempt. They alſo ſpeak of inoculating Cherries on the 
Cheſnut-ſtock for a later fruit. In the mean-time, I wiſh we did more 


G ‚ © 8 
which will be diſtance enough for them to remain in, until they are large enough for 
poles, when you may cut down every other of theſe trees (making choice of the leaſt 
promiſing) in order to make ſtools for poles, which, in ten or twelve years, will be 
ſtrong enough to lop for hoops, hop-poles, &c. for which purpoſes they are preferable 
to moſt other trees; ſo that every tenth or twelfth year there will be a freſh crop, 
which will pay the rent of the ground, and ail other incumbent charges, and, at the 
ſame time, a full crop of growing timber will be left upon the ground: but as. the large 
trees increaſe in bulk, their diſtance of twelve feet ſquare will be too ſmal]; therefore 
when they have grown to a ſize for ſmall boards, you ſhould fell every other tree, 
which will reduce them to twenty-four feet ſquare, which is a proper diſtance for them 
to remain for good; this will give air to the under-wood (which by this time would 
be too much overhung by the cloſeneſs of the large trees) by which means that will be 
greatly encouraged, and the fall of the ſmall timber will pay ſufficient intereſt for the 
money at firſt laid out in planting, &c. with the principal alſo : ſo that all the remain- 
ing trees will be clear profit, as the under-wood, ſtill continuing, will pay the rent of 
the ground, and all other expences. 

I have here ventured to recommend the raifing a wood of Cheſnut-trees from the nut, 

by the authority, and in the words of Mr, Miller ; but Mr. Hanbury contends that it 
is much better to plant ſuch a wood from the nurſery. He ſays, Where a wood of 


are about five feet high, they will be of the propereſt ſize for the purpoſe ; for they will 
then not be ſo large as to require ſtaking, nor yet ſo ſmall but that they will be out of 
the reach of hares, rabbits, &c, Therefore, as ſoon as the trees are about this height 
in the nurſery, let the ground deſigned for the wood be plowed deep with a very ſtrong 
plow, that the uppermoſt and the beſt part of the ſoil may be laid as low as poſſible, 
to be of greater nouriſhment to the tree, when it receives its tender fibres. The diſtance 
theſe trees ſhould be planted from one another ought to be two yards; and this will be 
a proper diſtance for them to grow up to poles; when they ſhould be cut down, only 
leaving a ſufficient number of the beſt and moſt thriving trees ſor timber. Thus, 
whilſt the latter are making their progreſs to a larger bulk, being left at a diſtance of 
near twenty feet, the poles will, at the interval of fourteen years from the firſt plant- 
ing, reward the owner's toils with no inconſiderable profits; and if they are cut down 
within about a foot of the ground, there will be ſtools for another crop of poles, which 
will be ready for a ſecond cutting in about ten years : ſo that every ten years the planter 
will taſte the fweets of his labour, while his expectations are ſtill augmented, as to the 
advantage of his family in after-times, If the plantation is large, I would adviſe to 
begin the firſt fall of poles ſo early, and to defer the latter ſo late, that the year after 


theſe trees is wanted, they ſhould be raiſed in the nurſery way ; and when the plants 
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univerſally propagate the Horſe-Cheſnut, which, being eaſily increaſed 
from layers, grows into a goodly ſtandard, and bears a moſt glorious flower, 
even in our cold country. This tree, ſo called from its curing horſes 
broken-winded, and other cattle of coughs, is now all the mode for the 


avenues to their country palaces in France, as appears by the late Super- 


Cn, VIII. 
— nam 


:ntendant's plantation at Vaux. It was firſt brought from Conſtantinople | 


to Vienna, thence into Italy, and ſo to France; but to us from the Le- 
vant more immediately, and flouriſhes ſo well, and grows ſo goodly a trec 
in competent time, that, by this alone, we might have ample encourage- 
ment to denizen other ſtrangers amongſt us. One inconvenience to 
which this beautiful tree is obnoxious, is, that it does not well reſiſt im- 
petuous and ſtormy winds without damage“. 


F 
the laſt fall the tools of the firſt- cut poles ſhall have ſent forth poles ready for a ſecond 
cutting. Thus the proprietor will not only enjoy the benefits of an annual ſale, but 
the country will not be glutted with too great a quantity of poles at a time, and con- 
ſequently they may be ſold at a better price. 

« Such are the directions I would give for railing a wood of theſe trees; which I take 
to be better than planting the nuts, and letting them remain; not only becauſe the 
plant is then ſubject to a tap-root, which ſtrikes directly into the ground beyond the 
reach of nouriſhment, and conſequently mult in proportion grow lower, but alſo be- 
cauſe the expences will be leſs, While they are in the nurſery, a vaſt quantity of 
them will ſtand upon a ſmall ſpace of ground, and conſequently be raiſed at a ſmal! 
expence ; but when the nuts are planted with a deſign to remain, the whole extent of 
the ground intended for the wood muſt be kept clcar of weeds till the plants are grown 
of a ſufficient ſize to defend themſelves.” Body of Planting, p. 14. 

The Cheſnut will thrive on almoſt all ſoils and in all fituations, It will grow beſt, 
indeed, in a rich loamy land; but it will ſucceed very well on that which is gravelly, 
clayey, or ſandy. All mixed ſoils. are ſuitable to it, as well as expoſed places, and 
the declivities of hills, 


* This is the Æſculus ( Hippo-Caſtauum) floribus heptandris. Sp. Pl. 488. The 
Horſe-Cheſnut. Tt is of the claſs and order Heptandria Monogynia, 

The Horſe-Cheſnut. is a tree of ſingular beauty; the leaves are large, fine, and pal- 
mated, and appear very, early in the ſpring. It is-naturally uniform in its growth, al- 
ways forming its head into a regular parabola, In. the ſpring it produces long ſpikes of 
rich and beautiful flowers. 

This tree is a native of the Eaſt, and is ſaid to have been brought into Europe in 
1610; at which time alſo the Laurel was introduced into the Engliſh gardens : But we 
have reaſon to believe that this tree was brought from Conſtantinople, and made a 
denizen of England, almoſt an hundred years before the above-mentioned period. 

: The Horſe-Cheſaut is very proper to be planted for avenues or walks; but it is ob- 
1:Cted to by ſome, on account of its leaves falling off early in the autumn. But it ſhould 
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11a 160 A DISCOURSE 
| Book I. 5. The Cheſnut is, next the Oak, one of the moſt ſought after by the 


1 appear: And what is peculiar to the Horſe-Cheſnut is, that as ſoon as the leading 
| ſhoot is come out of the bud, it continues to grow ſo faſt, as to be able to form its 
whole ſummer's ſhoot in about three weeks or a month's time. After this it grows 
bit little more in length, but thickens, and becomes ſtrong and woody, and forms the buds 
| ; 1 for the next year's ſhoot, The flowers are in full blow about the twelfth of May, and 

f 

* 

ir 


11H by Carpenter and Joiner. It hath formerly built a good part of our ancient 

| * a houſes in the City of London, as does yet appear. I had once a very 

| if large barn near the city, tramed entirely of this timber; and certainly 

1+ r 

wa be conſidered that it ſhoots out proportionably earlier in the ſpring, which, together 

| þ | with its beautiful flowers, makes it an ornamental and deſirable tree. 

. 14 This tree is extremely well adapted to parks; not only becauſe it grows to a large 

lf; 1 ſize, and forms a beautiful regular head, but on account of the quantity of nuts it : 

| to produces, which are excellent food for deer in the rutting ſeaſon : So that in parks 3 

| il where great numbers of deer are kept, I would recommend theſe trees to be planted in 1 

|; 34 abundance. They are likewiſe very proper for the boundaries of open fields, to termi. 1 
1 nate views, &c. and though there are no deer to eat the nuts, yet the ſwine are equally = 
1144 delighted with them, and will fatten greatly with ſuch provender, 1 
| "n The buds of this tree, before they ſhoot out leaves, become turgid and large; ſo | 3 
| 1 that they have a good effect to the eye, by their bold appearance, long before the leaves x 


on fine trees make a noble appearance. 

| This tree is propagated from the nut: In autumn, therefore, when the nuts fall, a 
4 ſufficient quantity ſhould be gathered. Some people recommend them to be ſown im- 
; l mediately in drills ; but others, with more propriety, delay the ſowing till the ſpring, 
| by which means they will eſcape the ravages of the field-mouſe. Previous to ſowing 
they ſhould be thrown into water, as directed in page 47, which will ſecure to the 
planter the certainty of a.crop. 

In the ſpring the plants will come up; and when they have ſtood one year they may 
be taken up, their tap-roots ſhortened, and afterwards planted in the nurſery, and ma- 
naged in the ſame manner as was directed for the Spaniſh Cheſnut. 

When they are of ſufficient ſize to be planted out for good, they muſt be taken out 
of the nurſery with care, let the great fide-ſhoots and the bruiſed parts of the roots be 
taken off, and when planted out, let the holes be large, taking care that the top of 
the root be nearly level with the ground. The fibres muſt be ſpread and lapped in the fine 
mould, and the turf worked to the bottom. A ſtake ſhould be placed to keep them 
ſafe from the winds, and they muſt be fenced from the cattle till they are of a ſufficient 
ſize to defend themſelves. The beſt ſeaſon for this work is October. After the 
trees are planted, neither knife nor hatchet ſhould come near them; but they ſhould 
be left to Nature in the formation of their beautiful parabolic heads. 

The Horſe-Cheſnut, like moſt other trees, delights moſt in good fat land; but it 
will grow exceedingly well on clayey and marly grounds. I have ſeen large trees, 
luxuriant and healthy, in very cold, barren, and hungry earth. In ſhort, it may be 
planted in moſt places to the owner's ſatisfaction. It grows to a large ſize in a few 
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Henry II. he ſpeaks of a very noble and large foreſt which grew on the 
boreal part of it ; Proxime, ſays he, patet foreſta ingens, ſallus nemoroft ferarum, 
latebre cervorum, damarum, aprorum, & taurorum ſylveſtrium, &c. A very 
goodly thing it ſeems, and as well ſtored with all forts of good timber as 
with veniſon and all kind of chaſe ; and yet ſome will not allow the Cheſ- 
nut to be a freeborn of this Iſland, but of that I make little doubt“. 
"The Cheſnut affords the beſt ſtakes for paliſades, and props for vines and 
hops, as I ſaid before. It is good for mill-timber or water-works, or 
where it may lie buried; but if water touch the roots of the growing 
trees, it ſpoils both fruit and timber. It is likewiſe obſerved, that this 
tree is ſo prevalent againſt cold, that, where they ſtand, they defend other 
plantations from the injuries of the ſevereſt froſts. I am ſure, being 
planted in hedge-rows, & circa agrorum itinera, or for avenues to our 
country houſes, they are a magnificent and royal ornament. This timber 
alſo does well, if kept dry, for columns, tables, cheſts, chairs, ſtools, 
bedſteads; for tubs and wine caſks, which it preſerves with the leaſt 
tincture of the wood of any whatſoever, If the timber be dipped in 
ſcalding oil, and well pitched, 1t becomes extremely durable, but, other- 
wiſe, I cannot celebrate the tree for its ſincerity, it being found that, con- 
trary to the Oak, it will make a fair ſhew outwardly when it is all de- 
cayed and rotten within; but this is in ſome ſort recompenſed, if it be 
true that the beams made of Cheſnut-tree have this property, that, being 
ſomewhat brittle, they give warning and premoniſh the danger by a cer- 
tain crackling, ſo as, it is ſaid, to have frighted thoſe out of the baths at 
Antandro, whoſe roof was laid with this material, but which, Pliny ſays, 


N.Q.T-E 8, 
years. The wood is chiefly uſed by the turner, and in the north is worth about ſix- 
pence a foot, 
Of this genus there is another ſpecies titled by Linnzus Æſculus ¶ Pavia) floribus 
dctandris. Sp. Pl. 488. The Scarlet-flowering Horſe-Cheſnut. This is a tree of hum- 
ble growth, ſeldom exceeding fifteen feet in height. It grows naturally in Carolina, 
the Brafils, and in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt. 


In the ſixty-firſt volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Dr. Ducarel oppoſes 


the opinion of the Hon. Daines Barrington, who, in the fifty-ninth volume of the ſame 
work, had aſſerted that “ Cheſnut-trees were not natives of this kingdom.“ 1 do not 
take upon me to ſay whether the Cheſnut-tree be a native of the Southern parts of this 
land or not; but I am well informed that no ſuch tree has ever been diſcovered in any 
af the natural woods north of Trent. 


the trees grew not far off, probably in ſome woods near the town; for, in Cn. VIII. 
that deſcription of London, written by Fitz-Stephens, in the reign of 
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Book I. was of Haze), very unlike it. Formerly they made conſultary Raves of 
NOR TEEN this tree; and the variegated rods which Jacob peeled to lay in the 
troughs, to impreſs a fancy in his Father-in-law's concewing ewes, are 
ſaid to have been of this material. The coals are excellent for the ſmith, 
being ſoon kindled, and as ſoon extinguiſhed ; but the aſhes of Cheſnut- 
wood are not convenient to make a lee with, becauſe it is obſerved to 
ſtain the linen. As for the fruit, it is better to beat it down from the 
tree ſome little time before they fall off themſelves; thus they will the 
better keep, or eſe you muſt k iln-dry them. But we give that fruit 
to our ſwine in England, which is amongſt the delicacies of Princes ig 
other countries, and, being of the larger nut, is a luſty and maſculine 
food for rufticks at all times, and of better nouriſhment for huſbandmen 
than cole and rufty bacon, yea, or beans to boot; inſtead of which, they 
boil them in Italy with their bacon ; and, in Virgil's time, they eat them 
with milk and cheeſe *. The belt tables in France and Italy make them 
a ſervice, eating them with ſalt, in wine, or juice of lemon and ſugar, be- 
ing firſt roaſted in Embers on the chaplet; and, doubtleſs, we might pro- 
pagate their uſe among our common people (as of old the Baaavogaya) 
being a food ſo cheap, and ſo laſting. In Italy they boil them in wine, 
and then ſmoak them a little; theſe they call anſeri, or geeſe, I know 
not why : Thoſe of Piedmont add fennel, cinnamon and nutmeg to their 
vine; but firſt they peel them. Others macerate them in roſe-water. 
The bread of the flour is exceeding, nutritive ; it is a robuft food, and 
makes women well complexioned, as I have read in a good author. They 
alſo make fritters of Cheſnut flour, which they wet with roſe- water, and 
fprinkle with grated parmigiano, and ſo fry them in freſh butter for a de- 
licate. How we here uſe Cheſnuts in ſtewed meats and beatille pies, our 
French Cooks teach us; and this is in truth their very beſt uſe, and very 
-ommendable; for it is found that the eating of them raw, or in bread, 
as they do much in the Limoſin, is apt to ſwell the belly, though without 
any other inconvenience that I can learn; and yet ſome condemn them 
as dangerous for ſuch as are ſubject to the gravel in the kidneys; and 
however cooked and prepared, flatulent, offenſive to the head and ſtomach, 
ſpecially to thoſe who are ſubject to the cholick. The beſt way to pre- 
frye them, is to Keep them in earthen veſſels in a cold place; ſome lay 


NS. 
9 Tityrus, in his invitation to Melibceus, ſays, 
Sunt nobis mitia poma, 
Caſtanez molles, et preſſi copia lactis. 
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them in a ſmoak-loft, others in dry barley-ſtraw, others in ſand, &c. The Cn. IX. 
leaves of the Cheſnut-tree make very wholeſome mattreſſes to lie on, and 
they are good litter for cattle: But thoſe leafy beds, for the crackling 

noiſe they make when one turns upon them, the French call lis de parlia- 

nent. Laſtly, the flour of Cheſnuts, made into an Electuary with honey, 

and eaten faſting, is an approved remedy againſt ſpitting of blood, and 

the cough: And a decoction of the rind of the tree, tinctures hair of a 

golden colour, eſteemed a beauty in ſome countries, For other ſpecics, 

vide Raii Dendrolog. tom, iii. 
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1. TUGLANS, quafi Jovis glans +, the Walnut. This is of ſeveral 

ſorts, the ſoft ſhell, and the hard, the whiter, and the blacker grain; 
the black bears the worſt nut, but the timber is much to be preferred, 
and we might propagate more of them if we were careful to procure them 
out of Virginia, where they abound and bear a ſquarer nut, of all others 
the moſt beautiful and beſt worth planting : Indeed, had we ſtore of theſe, 
we ſhould ſoon deſpiſe the reſt; yet thoſe of Grenoble come in the next 
place, and are much prized by our cabinet-makers. At all events, be 


ſure to plant from young and thriving trees, bearing full and plump ker- 


nels, It is ſaid that the Walnut kernel wrapped in its own leaf, being 
carefully taken out of its ſhell, brings a nut without ſhell ; but this is a 
trifle, The beſt way to elevate them, is to ſet them as you do the Chel- 


:. 16s We 

* Formerly the Engliſh Walnut-tree was much propagated for its wood; but ſince 
the importation of Mahogany and the Virginia Walnut, it has conſiderably decreaſed 
in reputation, The ſpecies are : 

1. JUGLANS (Regia) foliolis ovalibus glabris ſubſerratis ſubæqualibus. Lin. Sp. 
PI. 1415. J/alnut with oval ſinall leaves, which are ſmooth, ſawed, and equal. Nux 
*112lans. Dod Pempt. 816. The Common Walnut. 

Of the common Walnut there are ſeveral varieties, which are diſtinguiſhed by the 
following titles: the large Walnut, the thin-ſhelled Walnut, the French Wal- 
nut, the late-ripe Walnut, and the double Walnut. The nuts from theſe 
reſpective varieties do not always produce fruit of their own kinds, ſo that there 
ought to be no dependence upon the trees raiſed from nuts till they have ſhewn 
their fruit. Thoſe perfons therefore, who wiſh to have fruit of a certain kind, 
ſhould make choice of ſuch trees as have once fruited in the nurſery. 


2. JucrLans {Niera) foliolis quindenis lanceolatis ſerratis, exterioribus minoribus, 
demmulis ſuper axillaribus, Lin. Sp. Pl. 1415. Walnut: tree, with ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſawwed, ſmall leaves, and the exterior ones ſmaller. Nux juglans Virginiana nigra. Cateſd. 
Car. Black Virginia Walnut. 


This grows to a large ſize in North America. The leaves are compoſed of five or 
ſix pair of ſpear-ſhaped lobes, which end in acute points, and are ſawed on thelt 
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nut, being planted of the nut, or ſet at the diſtance you would have him Cy. IX. 
{and ; for which they may be prepared by beating them off the tree, a 
was preſcribed of the Cheſnut, ſome days before they quit the branches of 
themſclves, and keeping them in their huſks, or without them, till ſpring, 
or by bedding them, being dry, in ſand or good earth, till March or 
earlier, from the time they fell, or were beaten off the tree: But if before, 
they ſhould be ſet with huſks and all upon them; for the extreme bitter- 
neſs thereof is moſt exitial and deadly to worms; or it were good to ſtre 
ſome furzes, broken or chopped ſmall, under the ground amongſt them, 
to preſerve them from mice and rats, when their ſheils begin to wax ten- 
der; eſpecially if, as ſome, you ſupple them a little in warm cow's milk; 


K 
edges; the lower pair of lobes are the leaſt, the others gradually increaſe in their 
ſize to the top, where the pair at the top, and the ſingle lobe which terminates 
the leaf, are ſmaller ; theſe leaves, when bruiſed, emit a ſtrong aromatic flavour, 
as do alſo the outer covers of the nuts, which are rough, and rounder than thoſe 
of the common Walnut. The thell of the nut is very hard and thick, and the 
kernel ſmall, but very ſweet. The following is a variety of this ſpecies : 


JUGLANS foliolis cordato-lanceolatis infernè nervoſis, pediculis foliorum pubeſcen— 
tibus. Walnut with heart ſpear-ſhaped leaves, having many veins on their under ſide, 
and dinwuny foot-/talks to the leaves. Juglans nigra, fructu oblongo profundiſſime in- 
ſculpto. Hort. Chelſ. Black Walnut, with an obleng fruit very deeply furrowed. 

This ſort grows naturally in North America, where the trees grow to a large ſize. 
The leaves are compoſed of ſeven or eight pair of long heart-ſhaped lobes, broad 
at their baſe, where they are divided into two round ears, but terminate in acute 
points. The fruit is very long. The ſhell is deeply furrowed and very hard, 
The kernell is ſmall, but well flavoured. 


3- JUSLANS ( Alba) foliolis ſeptenis lanceolatis ſerratis: impari ſeſſili. Lin. Sp. 
Pl. 1415. Nux juglans alba Virginienſis. Park, Theat. 1414. Mhite Virginia al- 
nut; called Hickery Nut. 

This is very common in moſt parts of North America, where it is called Hickery 
Nut, The leaves are compoſed of two or three pair of oblong lobes, terminated 
by an odd one; theſe are of a light green, and ſawed on their edges; the lower 
pair of lobes are the ſmalleſt, and the upper the largeſt, The fruit is ſhaped like 
the common Walnut; but the ſhell is not furrowed, and is of a light colour, 
The two following are varieties of this Species : 


1. JUGLANS foliolis cuneiformibus ſerratis, exterioribus majoribus. NHaluut with 
wed r7-ſhaped leaves which are ſawed, the outer being the largeſt. Juglans alba ſructu 
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Book I. but being treated as before, you will find them already ſprouted, and have 
— cd only to be planted where they are to abide ; becauſe, as we ſaid long 
ſince, they are moſt impatient of tranſplanting : However, if there be an 

abſolute neceſſity of removing, let your tree never be above four years 

old, and then by no means touch the head with your knife, nor cut away 

ſo much as the very tap-root, being ſo old, if you can well diſpoſe of it, 

ſince being of a pithy and hollow ſubſtance, the leaſt diminution, or 

bruiſe, will greatly endanger the killing: But ſee here what we have ſaid 

& the Cheſnut. I have been told, that the very tops and paliſh buds of 

this tree, when it firſt ſprouts, though as late as April, will take hold of 


NO T.E 8 
minori cortice glabro. Clayt. Flor. Virg. White Walnut with a ſmaller fruit, 
and a ſmooth bark. 
The leaves of this ſort are compoſed of two pair of lobes, terminated by an odd 
one; theſe are narrow at their baſe, but broad and rounded at their ends; they 


are ſawed on their edges, and are of a light green, The nuts are ſmall, have a 
ſmooth ſhell, and are very hard and white, 


2. JucLaxs foliolis lanceolatis ſerratis glabris ſubæqualibus. Walnut with ſmarth, 
fpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, which are equal, Juglans alba fructu ovato compreſlo, 
nucleo dulci, cortice ſquamoſo. Clayt. Flor. Virg. White Walnut with an oval com- 


preſſed fruit, à ſweet kernel, and a ſealy bark ; commonly called Shag-bark in Ame- 
rica. 


This kind grows naturally in North America, where it riſes to a middling ſtature. 
The leaves are compoſed of three pair of ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped lobes, of a dark 
green colour, ſawed on their edges and ending in acute points, The fruit is 
oval, the ſhell white, hard, and ſmooth, the kernel ſmall, but very ſweet. The 
young ſhoots of the tree are covered with a very ſmooth browniſh bark, but the 


ſtems and older branches have a rough ſcaly bark, from whence it has the ap- 
pellation of Shag- bark. | 


4. JUGLANS (Cinerea) ſoliolis undenis lanceolatis baſi altera breviore, Lin. Sp. 
Pl. 1415. The Penſylvania Walnut- tree. 


This ſpecies ſeldom exceeds the height of thirty feet. The leaves are long, being 
compoſed of eleven pair of folioles, beſides the odd one, with which they are ter- 
minated. The flowers are yellowiſh, and come out at the ſame time with the 
others, and are ſucceeded by a ſmall, roundiſh, hard-ſhelled fruit. 


The Walnut, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, belongs to the claſs and order Monoecia Poh- 
ardria, The flowers begin to open about the middle of April, and are in full blow by 
the middle of May, before which time the leaves are fully diſplayed. 

Theſe trees are propagated by planting their nuts, which ſeldom produce the ſame 
itt of fruit as ſown ; ſo that the only way to have the deſired ſort, is to ſow the nuts 
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the ground, and grow to an incredible improvement; but firſt they ſteep Cn, IX. 
chem in milk and ſaffron : however this attempt did not ſucceed with uus 


yet it may be propagated by a branch ſlipped off with ſome of the old 
wood, and ſet in February. An induſtrious and very experienced huſ- 
bandman told me, that if they be tranſplanted as big as one's middle, it 
may be done ſafer than when younger ; I do only report it. What they 
hint of putting a tile-ſhard under the auts when firſt ſet, to divaricate 
and ſpread the roots (which are otherwiſe apt to penetrate very deep) I 
like well enough. It is certain they will receive their own cyons being 
graffed, and that it does improve their fruit. The beſt compoſt is the 
ſtrewing of aſhes at the foot of the trees, the ſait whereof being waſhed 
into the earth, is the beſt dreſſing, whilſt the juice of the fallen leaves, 
though it kill the worm, is noxious to the root. This tree does not re- 
fuſe to thrive even among others, and in great woods, provided you ſhrip 
up the collateral arms. 


2. The Walnut delights in a dry, ſound, and rich land, eſpecially if it 
incline to a feeding chalk or marl; and where it may be protected from 
the cold, (though it affects cold rather than extreme heat) as in great pits, 


E. 

of the beſt kinds; and if this is done in a nurſery, the trees ſhould be tranſplanted out 
when they have had three or four years growth, to the place where they are deſigned 
to remain. As theſe trees do not bear tranſplanting when of a large ſize, it will be ad- 
viſeable to plant a good number at the diſtance of twelve feet from each other; and in 
this ſtate they ſhould remain till they have ſhewn their fruit, when thoſe only of the 
deſired kind ſhould be permitted to ſtand. In this place it will be proper to remark, 
that the trees will fruit much ſooner upon a thin lime-ſtone ſoil, than upon one that is 
rich and deep, So that when it is deſired that the trees ſhall fruit at an early age, we 
mult avoid planting them upon a rich ſoil, For the manner of ſowing the nuts ſee 
p. 40. 

All the ſorts of Walnuts which are intended for timber, ſhould be ſown in the 
places where they are to remain, in order to preſerve the tap-root; for, when 
once broken, the tree ceaſes to aſpire, but inclines to divaricate into branches. On 
the contrary, tranſplanting, by deſtroying the tap-root, renders the tree more fruitful ; 
it being a common obſervation, that downright roots greatly encourage the luxuriant 
growth of timber ; and that ſuch trees as ſpread their roots near the ſurface of the 
ground, always produce the greateſt quantity and beſt-flavoured fruit. 

In tranſplanting theſe trees, you ſhould obſerve never to prune either their roots or 
large branches, both which operations are very injurious to them; nor ſhould you be 
too buſy in lopping or pruning the branches when grown to a large ſize, for it often 
cauſes them to decay; but when there is a neceſſity for cutting any of their branches off. 
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valleys, and highway ſides ; alſo in ſtony-grounds, if loamy, and on hills, 
eſpecially chalky ; likewiſe in corn-fields. Thus Burgundy abounds with 
them, where they ſtand in the midſt of goodly wheat-lands, at ſixty and an 
hundred feet diſtance, and ſo far are they from hurting the crop, that they 
are looked upon as great preſervers by keeping the ground warm, nor do 
the roots hinder the plow. Whenever they fell a tree, which is only the 
old and decayed, they always plant a young one near him; and in ſeveral 
places betwixt Hanaw and Frankfort in Germany, no young farmer what- 
ſoever 1s permitted to marry a wife, till he bring proof that he hath 
planted, and is a father of ſuch a ſtated number of Walnut-trees ; and the 
law is inviolably obſerved to this day, for the extraordinary benefit which 
rhis tree affords the inhabitants: In truth, were this timber in greater 
plenty amongſt us, we ſhould have far better utenſils of all ſorts for our 
houſes, as chairs, ſtools, bedſteads, tables, wainſcot, cabinets, &c. inſtead 
of the more vulgar Beech, ſubject to the worm, weak and unſightly ; but 
which, to counterfeit and deceive the unwary, they waſh over with a de- 
coction made of the green huſks of Walnuts, &c. I ſay, had we ſtore of 


K 
it ſhould be done early in September (for at that ſeaſon the trees are not ſo ſubject to 
bleed) that the wound may heal over before the cold increaſes ;_ the branches ſhould 
always be cut off quite cloſe to the trunk, otherwiſe the ſtump which is left will decay, 
and rot the body of the tree, 

The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting theſe trees is as ſoon as the leaves begin to decay, 
at which time, if they are carefully taken up and their branches preſerved entire, there 
will be little danger of their ſucceeding, although they are eight or ten years old ; but, 
as before obſerved, theſe trees will not grow ſo large, or continue ſo long, as thoſe 
which are removed young. This tree delights in a firm, rich, loamy ſoil, or ſuch as is 
inclinable to chalk or mar]; and will thrive very well in ſtony ground, and on chalky 
hills, as may be ſeen by thoſe large plantations near Leatherhead, Godſtone, and 
Carſhalton in Surry, where great numbers of theſe trees are planted upon the downs, 
which annually produce large quantities of fruit,, to the great advantage of their 
owners. | 

Theſe trees ſhould not be placed at a diſtance leſs than forty feet, eſpecially if re- 
gard be had to their fruit; though when they are only deſigned for timber, if they 
ſtand nearer, it promotes their upright growth. The black Virginia Walnut is much 
more inclinable to grow upright than the common ſort, and the wood being of a more 
beautiful grain, renders it better worth cultivating. The Walnut-tree is uſed by ca- 
dinet-makers for bedſteads, chairs, tables, and cabinets ; and is one of the moſt du- 
rable woods for thoſe purpoſes of Engliſh growth, being leſs liable to be infected with 
inſets than moſt other kinds (which may proceed from its extraordinary bitterneſs) ; 
but it is not proper for buildings of ſtrength, it being of a brittle nature, and exceed= 
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this material, eſpecially of the Virginian, we ſhould find an incredible Cn. IX. 
improvement in the more ſtable furniture of our houſes, as in the firſt — — 


frugal and better days of Rome. 


Illa domi natas, noſtraque ex arbore menſas 
Tempora viderunt: hos lignum ſtabat in uſus, 
Annoſam ſi fortè nucem dejecerat Eurus. Juv. 


For if it had been cut in that ſeaſon, it would not have proved ſo ſound, 
as we ſhew in our chapter of felling. It is certain, that the Men/z Nucine 
were once in price even before the Citron, as Strabo notes; and nothing 
can be more beautiful than ſome planks and works which I have beheld of 
it, eſpecially that which comes from Grenoble, of all others the moſt 
beautiful and eſteemed. 


3. They render moſt graceful avenues to our country dwellings, and 
do excellently near hedge- rows; but had need be planted at forty or fifty 
feet interval, for they affect to ſpread both their roots and branches. The 


K 
ingly ſubject to break very ſhort, though it commonly gives notice by its crackling ſome 
time before it breaks. 
Virgil, from the appearance that this tree puts on in the ſpring, draws his prognoſtic 

of the future harveſt : | 

Contemplator item cum ſe nux plurima ſylvis 

Induet in florem, et ramos curvabit olentes: 

Si ſuperant fætus, pariter frumenta ſequentur. 

NMagnaque cum magno veniet tritura calore. 

At ſi luxuria foliorum exuberat umbra, 

Nequicquam pingues palea teret area culmos. GeoRs. I. 


The fruit of the Walnut-tree was formerly ſtrewed at weddings: 
—— tibi ducitur uxor: 
Sparge, marite, nuces. V1rs, Eclog. viii. 


And this ceremony was inſtituted to ſhew that the bridegroom had left off his boyiſh 
zmuſements, xuces relinguere implying the ſame : 


Da nuces pueris iners 
Concubine : ſatis diu 
Luſiſti nucibus : lubet 
Jam ſervire Thalaſſio. 
Concubine, nuces da. CATULL, 
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Bergſtras (which extends from Heidelberg to Darmſtadt) is all planted 
with Walnuts ; for fo, by another antient law, the Bordurers were obliged 
to nurſe up and take care of them, and that chiefly for their ornament and 
ſhade, ſo as a man may ride for many miles about that country under a 
continued arbor, or cloſe walk ; the traveller both refreſhed with the fruit 
and the ſhade, which ſome have cauſeleſly defamed for its ill effects on the 
head “, for which the fruit is a ſpecific and a notable ſignature , although 
deny not, but the ſcent of the fallen leaves, when they begin to be 
damped with lying, may emit ſomewhat a heady ſteam, which to ſome 
has proved noxious, but not whilſt they were freſh and lively upon the 
trees. How would ſuch public plantations improve the glory and wealth 
of a nation! But where ſhall we find the ſpirit among our countrymen ? 
Yes, I will adventure to inſtance in thoſe plantations of Sir Richard Sti- 
dolph, upon the Downs near Leatherhead in Surry ; Sir Robert Clayton, 
at Morden, near Godſtone, (once belonging to Sir John Evelyn) and {6 
about Caſſaulton, where many thouſands of theſe trees do celebrate the in- 
duſtry of the owners, and will certainly reward it with infinite improve. 
ment, as I am aſſured they do already, and that very conſiderably ; beſides 
the ornament which they afford to thoſe pleaſant tracts, for ſome miles in 
circumference. There was lately, and for ought I know as yet, an avenue 
of four leagues in length, and fifty paces in breadth, planted with young 
Oaklings, as ſtraight as a line, from the city of Utrecht to Amersfort, 
affording a moſt goodly proſpect ; which minds me of what Sorbiere tells 
in a ſceptical diſcourſe to Monſieur de Martel, ſpeaking of the readineſs 
of the people in Holland to furniſh and maintain whatſoever may conduce 
to the public ornament, as well as convenience, “ that their plantations of 
theſe and the like trees, even in their very roads and common highways, 
are better preſerved and entertained (as I myſelf have likewiſe been often 
an eye-witneſs) than thoſe about the houſes and gardens of pleaſure be- 
longing to the Nobles and Gentry of molt other countries ;”* and in effect 
it is a moſt raviſhing object, to behold their amenities in this particular. 
With us, ſays he, ſpeaking of France, they make a jeſt at ſuch political 


. 
In Italy, ſleeping under trees was thought a great luxury: 
—— molleſque ſul arbore ſomni 
Non abſunt. Vins. 
On which account we muſt ſuppoſe that they were choice in the kind of trees moſt 
friendly to people overcome with ſleep. The ſhade of the Walnut was held to be par- 
ticularly unwholeſome, Gravis et noxia, etiam capiti humano, omnibuſque juxta 
ſatis, PLIN, 
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ordinances, by running down theſe public and uſeful ornaments, if haply 


ſome more prudent magiſtrate do at any time introduce them. Thus in 


the reign of Henry IV. (during the ſuperintendency of Monſ. de Sully“) 
there was a reſolution of adorning all the highways of France with Elms, 
&c. but the rude and miſchievous peaſants did ſo hack, ſteal, and deſtroy 
what they had begun, that they were forced to deſiſt from the thorough 
proſecution of the deſign ; ſo as there 1s nothing more expoſed, wild, and 


leſs pleaſant than the common roads of France for want of ſhade, and the 


decent limits which theſe ſweet and divertifant plantations would have af- 
forded. Not to omit that political uſe, as my Lord Bacon hints it, where 
he ſpeaks of the ſtatues and monuments of braye men, and ſuch as had 
well deſerved of the public, erected by the Romans even in their highways ; 
ſince, doubtleſs, ſuch noble and agreeable objects would exceedingly di- 
vert, entertain, and take off the minds and diſcourſes of melancholy people 
and penſive travellers, who having nothing but the dull and incloſed ways 
to caſt their eyes on, are but ill converſation to themſelves and others, 
and, inſtead of celebrating, cenſure their ſuperiors. It is obſerved by a 
curious perſon, an induſtrious friend of mine, that the ſap of this tree riſes 


NO TES. 

This celebrated Stateſman was a great encourager of agriculture; he ſtiles it one of 
the Breaſts from whence the ſtate muſt draw its nouriſhment, Inſtructing by precepts, 
and ſtimulating by rewards, he prevailed upon his countrymen to cultivate the art; but 
their induſtry was of ſhort duration : The public troubles ſoon put an end to Arts, Agri- 
culture, and Commerce. Colbert conceived adifferent notion of policy; eſteeming manu- 
factures and commerce as the ſinews of the ſtate, he gave all poſſible encouragement to 
the Artizan and the Merchant, but forgot that the Manufacturer mult eat his bread 
at a moderate price. The Farmer being diſcouraged, the neceſſaries of life became 
dear; the public granaries were ill ſtored ; manufactures languiſhed ; commerce 
drooped ; —a numerous army ſoon conſumed the ſcanty harveſt; and, in a ſhort time, 
Induſtry fell a ſacrifice to the ill-judged policy of the Miniſter. 

To raiſe the iſland of Great Britain to its wonted ſplendor, and to give energy and 
vigour to the ſtare, our Rulers, ere it be too late, ſhould in the moſt public manner en- 
courage the cultivators of the earth: 

In antient times, the ſacred plough employ'd 

The Kings, and awful fathers of mankind: 

And ſome, with whom compar'd your inſect- tribes 

Are but the beings of a ſummer's day, 

Have held the ſcale of Empire, rul'd the ſtorm 

Of mighty war; then, with unweary'd hand, 

Diſdaining little delicacies, ſeiz'd 

The plough, and greatly independent liv'd, THOMSON, 


Cu. IX. 
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and deſcends with the ſun's diurnal courſe, (which it viſibly ſlackens in 
the night) and more plentifully at the root on the ſouth fide, though thoſe 
roots cut on the north were larger, and leſs diſtant from the body of the 
tree ; and not only diſtilled from the ends, which were next the ſtem, but 
from thoſe that were cut off and feparated, which was never obſerved to 
happen in the Birch, or other ſap-yielding trees, 


+ Mr. Oldenburg ſpeaks of one of the preſent Kings in Europe, who 
drinks much of the juice of this tree, and finds great benefit thereby. 


4. What univerſal uſe the French make of the timber of this ſole tree, 
for domeſtic affairs, may be ſeen in every room both of poor and rich. It 
is of ſingular account with the joiner, for the beſt grained and coloured 
wainſcot; with the gunſmith for ſtocks ; with the coach-maker for wheels 
and the bodies of coaches; in New England they make hoops, and bows 
for want of Yew; the drum-maker uſes it for rims, the cabinet-maker 
for inlaying, eſpecially the firm and cloſe timber about the root, which is 
admirable for flecked and chambleted works, fome wood eſpecially, as that 
which we have from Bologne, New England, and Virginia (where there 
are three or four ſorts, differing in leaf, fruit, and ſtature) very black 
of colour, and ſo admirably ſtreaked, as to repreſent natural flowers, land- 
ſkips, and other fancies. To render this wood the better coloured, joiners 
put the boards into an oven after the batch is forth, or lay them in a warm 
ſtable; and when they work it, poliſh it over with its own oil very hot, 
which makes it look black and ſleek, and the older it is, the more eſti- 
mable; but then it ſhould not be put in work till thoroughly ſeaſoned, 
becauſe it will ſhrink beyond expectation. It is only not good to confide 
in it much for beams or joiſts, becauſe of its brittleneſs, yet of which, it 
has been obſerved to give timely notice, like the Cheſnut, by the crackling 
before it breaks, Beſides the uſes of the wood, the fruit, with hufk and 
all, when tender and very young, is uſed for preſerves (being condited in 
jeparate decoctions) by our curious Ladies. It makes alſo food and oil; 
this laſt is of extraordinary uſe with the painter, in whites, and other de- 
licate colours, alſo for gold fize and varniſh ; and with this they poliſh 
walking-ſtaves, and other works which are wrought in with burning : 
They fry with it in ſome places, and eat it inſtead of butter in Berry, where 
they have little or none good and therefore they plant infinite numbers of 
theſe trees all over that country: The uſe of it to burn in lamps is com- 
mon there. The younger timber is held to make the better-coloured work, 
and ſo the Oak, but the older more firm and cloſe, is finer chambleted for 
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ornament z and the very huſks and leaves being macerated in warm water, 
and that liquor poured on the carpet of walks and bowling-greens, does 
infallibly kill the worms, without endangering the graſs * not to men- 
tion the dye which is made of this lixive, to colour wool, woods, and 
hair, as of old they uſed it. The water of the huſks is ſovereign againſt all 

ſtilential infections, and that of the leaves to mundify and heal invete- 
rate ulcers. That which is produced of the thick ſhell, becomes beſt tim- 
ber; that of the thinner, better fruit. Columella has ſundry excellent 
rules how to aſcertain and accelerate the growth of this tree, and to im- 
prove its qualities; and I am aſſured, that having been graffed on the Aſh, 
though others ſay no inſition improves it, it thrives exceedingly, becomes 
» handſome tree, and, what is moſt eſtimable, bears its fruit within four 
years; all which I recommend to the farther induſtrious. The green huſk 
dried, or the firſt peeping red buds and leaves reduced to powder, ſerves 
inſtead of pepper, to condite meats and ſauces. It is thought better to 
cudgel off the fruit, when dropping ripe, than to gather it by hand; and 
that the huſk may open, lay them by in a dry room, ſometimes turning 
them with a broom, but without waſhing, for fear of mouldineſs. In 
Ttaly they arm the tops of long poles with nails and iron for the purpoſe, 
and believe the beating improves the tree ; which I no more believe, than 
do that diſcipline would reform a Shrew. Thoſe nuts, which come eaſily 
out of their huſks, ſhould be laid to mellow in heaps, and the reſt expoſed 
in the ſun, till the ſhells dry, elſe they will be apt to periſh the kernels : 
ſome again preſerve them in their own leaves, or in a cheſt made of Wal- 
nut-tree wood, others in ſand, eſpecially if you will preſerve them for a 
ſeminary : Do this in October, and keep them a little moiſt, that they 
may ſpear, to be ſet early in February. Thus after two years they may 
be removed at a yard aſunder, cutting the tap-root and ſide-branches, but 
ſparing the head; and being two yards high, bud, or remove them im- 
mediately, Old nuts are not wholeſome till macerated in warm and almoſt 
boiling water; but if you lay them in a leaden pot, and bury them in the 
earth, ſo as no vermin can attack them, they will keep marvellouſly plump 


r 
There is nothing peculiarly noxious to worms in the bitter decoction of Walnut 
leaves. Worms cannot bear the application of any thing bitter to their bodies, which 
is the reaſon that bitters, ſuch as Gentian, are the beſt deſtroyers of worms lodged 
in the bowels of animals. Worms are ſeldom obſerved in the inteſtines of the human 
body, excepting in caſes where the bile is either weak, or deficient in quantity, 
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i Book I. the whole year about, and may eaſily be blanched *; In Spain they uſe to 
i — — ate the gratings of old and hard nuts, firſt peeled, into their tarts and 
if other meats. For the oil, one buſhel of nuts will yield fifteen pounds of 


peeled and clear kernels, and that half as much oil, which the ſooner it is 
drawn, is the more in quantity, though the drier the nut, the better in 
quality; the lees, or marc of the preſſing, is excellent to fatten hogs with. 

After the nuts are beaten down, the leaves ſhould be [weeped | into heaps, 
and carried away, becauſe their extreme bitterneſs impairs the ground, and, 
as I am affured, prejudices the trees : The green huſks boiled, make a 
good colour to dye a dark yellow, without any mixture; and the diſtilla- 
tion of its leaves with honey and urine, makes hair ſpring on bald heads, 
Beſides its uſe in the famous Salernitan Antidote +, if the kernel, a little 
maſticated, be applied to the bite of a ſuſpected mad dog, and when it 
f has lain three hours, be caſt to poultry, they will die if they eat of it. 
k In Italy, when a countryman finds any pain in his ſide, he drinks a pint 
j of the freſh oil of this nut, and finds immediate eaſe. And more famous 
is the wonderful cure which the fungous ſubſtance, ſeparating the lobes of 
the kernel, pulverized and drank in wine, in a moderate quantity, did 
perform upon the Engliſh army in Ireland afflicted with a Dyſentery, when 
no other remedy could prevail. The juice of the outward rind of the 
nut makes an excellent gargle for a fore throat: The kernel being rubbed 
upon any crack or chink of a leaky or crazy veſſel, ſtops it better than 
either clay, pitch, or wax. In France they eat them blanched and freſh, 
with wine and falt, having firſt cut them out of the ſhells before they are 
hardened, with a ſhort broad braſs knife, becauſe iron ruſts; and theſe 
they call Cerneaux, from their manner of ſcooping them out. Laſtly, of 
the fungus emerging from the trunk of an old tree, and indeed ſome 
others, is made touch-wood, artificially prepared in a lixivium, or lye, 
dried, and beaten flat, and then boiled with falt-petre, to render it apter 
to kindle. The tree wounded in the ſpring, yields a liquor, which makes 
an artificial wine. For other ſpecies, ſee Mr. Ray's Dendrolog. tom. iii. 


p- 5, 6. 


NOTE S. 
I have kept filberts quite freſh, for near twelve months, by burying them in ou 
iome feet under ground. The ſame may probably be done with Walnuts, 


+ Allia, ruta, pyra, et raphanus, cum theriaca, nux, 
Præſtant antidotum contra lethale venenum. Schol, Salern. 
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1 X. 


The SERVICE®T. 


1. CYORBUS, the Service-tree (of which there are four ſorts) is raiſed 

of the chequers, or berries, which being ripe, that is rotten, 
about September, and the pulp rubbed off clean from the ſtones in dry 
ſand, and ſo kept till after Chriſtmas, may be ſown like Beech-maſt, and 
educated in the nurſery like the Cheſnut. It is reported that the ſower 
never ſees the fruit of his labour, either for that it bears only being very 
old, or that men are commonly ſo before they think of planting trees : 
But this is an egregious miſtake ; for theſe come very ſoon to be trees, 
and, being planted young, thrive exceedingly ; I have likewiſe planted 
them as big as my arm ſucceſsfully. The beſt way is therefore to propa- 


. 
* Of the Wild Service there are numerous ſpecies: 


1. CRATZGVUs ( Aria) foliis ovatis inæqualiter ſerratis, ſubtus tomentoſis. Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 681. Service with oval leaves unequally ſawed, and rogeliy on their under ſide. 
Cratzgus folio ſubrotundo, ſerrato, ſubtus incano. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 633. Aria. 
Dalech. Hiſt, 202. Sorbus Alpina, Bauh. Hiſt. i. p. 65. The WWhite Beam, or 
White-leaf Tree. 

This tree riſes to the height of thirty feet, and grows naturally upon the chalky 
hills of Kent, Surry, and Suſſex. The young ſhoots have a brown bark covered 
with a mealy down. The leaves are oval, of a light green colour upon their 
upper ſide, but white on their under, having many prominent tranſverſe nerves 
running from the mid-rib to the border. They are unequally ſerrated, The 
flowers are produced at the end of the branches in May, Theſe grow upon 
mealy foot-ſtalks, and are ſucceeded by red berries which ripen in autumn. 


2. Ca Ars (Torminalis) foliis cordatis ſeptangulis: Tobis infimis divaricatis, 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 681. Service with heart-ſhaped leaves, having ſeven angles, whoſe 
lower lobes ſpread aſunder. Cratzgus foliis cordatis acutis : Jacinulis acutis ſerratis. 
Hort, Cliff, 187. Meſpilus, apii folio, ſylveſtris non ſpinoſa, feu Sorbus Torminalis, 
Bauh. Pin. 454. Sorbus Torminalis et Cratægus Theophraſti, Bauh. Hiſt, i. p. 63. 
The Maple-leaved Service. 

This fort grows naturally in many parts of England, and is chiefly found upon 

ſtrong ſoils ; it formerly grew in great plenty in Cane-Wood, near Hampftead ; 
and lately there were ſome young trees growing in Biſhop's- Wood, near the ſame 


. 
— — 
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| Book I. gate them of ſuckers, of which they put forth enough, as alſo of ſets, and 

— IGRE may be budded with great improvement. They delight in reaſonably good 
i ſtiff ground, rather inclining to cold than over hot; for in places which 
| are too dry they never bear kindly. The Torminalis (fo called for its ef. 
fects againſt gripings in the bowels) is the kind moſt frequent with us; 
for thoſe of the narrower and leſs-indented leaf, are not ſo common in 
England as in France, bearing a fort of berry of the pear-ſhape, and is 
there called the Cormier. This tree may be graffed either on itſelf or on 
the White-thorn and Quince. To this we might add the Meſpilus or 
Medlar, being an hard wood, and of which I have ſeen very beautiful 


. 

place: In many parts of Hertfordſhire there are large trees now growing. It 

riſes to the height of forty or fifty feet, with a large trunk, ſpreading at the top 

into many branches, ſo as to form a large head. The young branches are covered 

with a purpliſh bark, marked with white ſpots, and are garniſhed with leaves placed 

alternately, ſtanding on pretty long foot- ſtalks; theſe are cut into many acute 

angles, like thoſe of the Maple-tree, and are near four inches long, and three 

broad in the middle, having ſeveral ſmaller indentures toward the top, of a bright 

green on their upper ſide, but a little woolly on their under. The flowers are 

produced in large bunches toward the end of the branches; they are white, and 

ſhaped like thoſe of the Pear-tree, but ſmaller, and ſtand upon longer foot-ſtalks ; 

theſe appear in May, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh comprefled fruit, which are 

ſhaped like large Haws, and ripen late in autumn, when they are brown; and if 
kept till they are ſoft, in the ſame way as Medlars, they have an agreeable acid 
flavour, The fruit of this tree is ſold in the London markets in autumn, 


3. CRAT XGus (Coccinea) foliis ovatis repando-angulatis ſerratis glabris. Lin. Sp, 
Pl. 682. Service with oval, ſmooth, ſawed leaves, having angles. Meſpilus, apii folio, 
virginiana, ſpinis horrida, fructu amplo coccineo, Pluk. alm. 249. The Virginian 
Dorn, commonly called Cockſpur Thorn. 

The Virginian Cockſpur-thorn will grow to about twenty feet high, It riſes with 
an upright ſtem, irregularly ſending forth branches, which are ſmooth, and of a 
browniſh colour, ſpotted thinly with ſmall white ſpots. It is armed with thorns 
that reſemble a Cockſpur, which gives it the appellation of Cockſpur-thorn. In 

|. winter, the leaf-buds appear large, turgid, and have a bold and pleaſant look 
0 among others of different appearances. In ſummer, this tree is very delightful. 
The leaves are oval, angular, ſerrated, ſmooth, and bend backwards. They are 
about four inches long, and three and a half broad; have five or ſix pair of 
ſtrong nerves running from the mid-rib to the border; and die to a browniſh 
red colour in the autumn. The flowers are produced in very large umbels, ma- 
king a noble ſhew in May, and are ſucceeded by large fruit, of a bright red 
colour, The principal varieties of this ſpecies are; The Cockſpur-hawthorn 
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walking: ſtaves. But there is yet a rare kind of Service- tree, frequent in CH. N. 


Germany, which we find not in our woods; and they ſpeak of 1 18 
ſort, which bears poiſon-berries. 


2. The timber of the Sorb is uſeful for the joiner, and with which I have 
ſeen a room curiouſly wainſcotted : Allo for the engraver of wood cuts; 
for bows, pulleys, ſcrews, mill and other ſpindles ; for goads to drive oxen 
with; for piſtol and gun-ſtocks, and for moſt that the wild Pear-tree ſerves; 
being of a very delicate grain it ſerves the turner for divers curioſities, 
and looks beautifully, and is almoſt everlaſting; when rubbed over with 
oil of linſeed, well boiled, it is made to counterfeit Ebony, or almoſt 
any Indian wood, coloured according to art: Alſo it is taken to build 
with, yielding beams of conſiderable ſubſtance, The ſhade is beauti- 


A 
with many thorns; The Cockſpur with no thorn; The Cockſpur with eatable 


fruit. 


4. CRATAGUS (Crus Galli) foliis lanceolato-ovatis ſerratis glabris, ramis ſpinoſis. 
Lin. Sp. 682. Service with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, and prickly branches. 
Meſpilus aculeata pyrifolia denticulata ſplendens, fructu inſigni rutilo, Virginienſis. 
Pluk. Alm. 249. Virginian L' Azarole. 

This ſpecies will grow to be near twenty feet high, The ſtem is robuſt, and co- 
vered with a light-coloured bark. The branches are produced without order ; are 
of a dark-brown colour, and poſſeſſed of a few long ſharp thorns. The leaves 
are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, ſmooth, and ſerrated; of a thickiſh conſiſtence, and 
often remain on the tree the greateſt part of the winter, Each ſeparate flower is 
large; but as few of them grow together, the umbels they form are rather ſmall. 
They come out in May, and are ſucceeded by large dark red-coloured fruit, 
which ripens late in the autumn, The varieties of this ſpecies are; The Pear- 
leav'd Thorn; The Plum-leav'd Thorn, with very long ſtrong Spines, and large 
fruit; The Plum-leaved Thorn, with ſhort Spines and ſmall fruit, 


5. CRATZGVS ( Azarolus) foliis obtuſis ſubtrifidis ſub-dentatis, Lin. Sp. Pl. 684. 
Service with obtuſe, trifid, indented leaves. Meſpilus Apii folio laciniato, C. B. P. 453. 
Commonly called L' Azarole. 

This grows naturally in Italy and the Levant, where the fruit is ſerved up to table 
with the deſert; it has a ſtrong ſtem riſiſg twenty feet high, having many ftrong 
Irregular branches, covered with a light-coloured bark; the leaves are in ſhape 
ſomewhat like thoſe of the common Hawthorn, but are much larger, have broader 
lobes, and are of a paler colour; the flowers come out in ſmall cluſters from, 
the ſide of the branches, and are in ſhape like thoſe of the common Hawthorn, 
but much larger; as is alſo the fruit, which when fully ripe has an agreeable 
acid taſte, for which it is eſteemed by the inhabitants of the countries where ic 
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Boox 1, ful for walks, and the fruit not unpleaſant, eſpecially the ſecond kind; 

— b Of which, with new wine and honey, they make a conditum of admirable 

effect to corroborate the ſtomach z and the fruit alone is good in dyſente- 

Me, ries and laſks. The water diſtilled from the ſtalks of the flowers and 

leaves in B. M. and twice rectified upon freſh matter, is incomparable 
for conſumptive and tabid bodies, taking an ounce daily at ſeveral times : | 
Likewiſe it cures the green-ſickneſs in virgins, and 1s prevalent in all \'I 


grows naturally. The following are varieties of this ſpecies z Azarole, with 
ſtrong thorns ; Azarole with no thorns ; Jagged-leaved Azarole ; Oriental Med- 
lar. 


| 6. CR AT s (Oxyacantha) foliis obtuſis ſubtrifidis ſerratis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 683. 
1 Service with ebtuſe, trifid, ſawed leaves. Meſpilus, Apii folio, ſylveſtris ſpinoſa, ſ. 
11 Oxyacantha. C. B. P. 454. The Common Il hite Thorn. | 
k This uſeful and well-known ſpecies forms the hedges that ſurround the cultivated 
Jands of this kingdom, making an impenetrable fence when orderly and regu- 
Jarly attended to. It has the following varieties: The Large Scarlet Hawthorn 
The Yellow Haw; The White Haw; The Maple-leaved Hawthorn; The 
+ Double-bloſſomed Hawthorn; and the Glaſtonbury Thorn. The Large 
. | Scarlet Hawthorn is a beautiful variety of the Common Haw. Its fruit is ex- 
ccedingly large, oblong, perfectly ſmooth, and of a bright ſcarlet. The Yellow 
Haw is a moſt exquiſite plant. The buds, at their firſt coming out in the ſpring, 
are of a fine yellow, and the fruit is of a golden colour. The tree is a great bearer, 
and retains its fruit all winter, which makes it acceptable in plantations of every 
| kind, It was originally brought from Virginia, and no collection of hardy trees 
| ſhould be without it. The White Haw is but a paltry tree, when compared 
| with the former. It hardly ever grows to the height of the Common Hawthorn, is 
1 an indifferent bearer, and the fruit is ſmall, and of a very bad white, The Maple- 
| leaved Hawthorn will grow to be near twenty feet high, and has very few thorns. 
| The leaves are larger than the Common Hawthorn, reſemble thoſe of the Maple, 
1 and are of a whitiſh green colour. The flowers are produced in large bunches, in 
June, and are ſucceeded by remarkable fruit, of a ſhining red, which looks beau- 
tiful in the winter. The Double- bloſſomed Hawthorn produces a full flower, 
and is one of the ſweeteſt ornaments in the ſpring. Nature ſeems to have peculiarly 
deſigned this ſort for the pleaſure-garden ; for tho' it be the Common Hawthorn 
only, with the flowers doubled, yet it may be kept down to what ſize the owner 
pleaſes ; ſo that it is not only ſuitable for wilderneſs quarters, ſhrubberies, and the 
like, but it is alſo proper for ſmall gardens, where a tree or two only can be admitted. 
Theſe beautiful double lowers come out in Jarge bunches, in May, and the tree 
is fo good a bearer, that it often appears covered with them. Their colour, 
at their firſt appearance, is a delicate white: They afterwards die to a faint red 
colour, and are frequently ſucceeded by ſmall imperfeR fruit, The Glaſtonbury 
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guxes ; diſtilled warm into the ears, it abates the pain; the wood or bark Cy. X. 
contuſed, and applied to any green wound, heals it; and the powder — meant 
thereof drank in olive oil conlolidates inward ruptures : Laſtly, the 1alt 


of the wood, taken in decoction of althæa to three grains, is an incom- 


. 

Thorn differs in no reſpect from the Common Hawthorn, only that it fometinie: 
flowers in the winter. It is ſaid to have been originally the ſtaff of Joſeph of 
Arimathea. He, according to the tradition of the abbey of Glaſtonbury, attended 
by twelve companions, came over into Britain, and founded, in honour of te 
Bleſſed Virgin, the firſt Chriſtian Church in this iſland, As a proof of his mit- 
ſion, he is ſaid to have ſtuck his ſtaff into the ground, which immediately ſho? 
forth and bloſſomed. By ſome credulous people this tree was long thought to put 
forth its bloſſoms on Chriſtmas-day; but this ſanctified deceit is now ſunk into- 
diſcredit, even with the meaneſt of the vulgar, 


7. CRAT us (Tomentoſa) foliis cuneiformi-ovatis ſerratis ſubangulatis ſubtus vil- 
joſis, ramis ſpinoſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 682. Service with oval, wedge-ſhaped, ſawwed, an- 
gular leaves, hoary on their under fide, and prickly branches. Meſpilus Virginiana, groſ- 


ſulariæ foliis. Pluk. Phyt. 100 f. 1. The Gooſeberry-leaved Virginian Thorn. 


This ſort grows naturally in North America; it has a ſlender. ſhrubby ſtalk, riſing 
about ſix or ſeven fect high, ſending out many irregular branches, armed with 
long flender thorns, and garniſhed with ſhort, oval, wedge-ſhaped leaves, which: 
are ſawed on their edges, and are woolly on their under {ide ; the flowers are ſmall, 
proceeding from the fide of the branches, ſtanding ſometimes fingle, and at other 
times two or three upon the ſame foot-ſtalk, having large leafy empalements, and 
are ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh fruit, with a large leafy umbilicus, which before 
was the empalement of the flower: the flowers appear the beginning of June, 
and the fruit ripens very late in the autumn. There is a variety of this ſpecies 
called the Carolina Hawthorn, which has longer and whiter leaves, larger flowers 
and fruit, but without Thorns, 


8. CAT (Viridis) foliis lanceolato-ovatis ſubtrilobis ſerratis glabris, caule 
nermi. Lin. Sp. Pl. 683. The green-leaved Virginian Thorn. 

The ſtem and branches of this ſort are altogether deſtitute of thorns. The leaves 
are lanceolate, oval, nearly trilobate, ſerrated, ſmooth, and green on both ſides. The 


fowers are white and moderately large; they come out about the end of May, and are 


tucceeded by a roundiſh fruit which ripens late in antumn. It is a native of Virginia, 
0 

All theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds; and the varieties are conti- 

nued by budding them upon ſtocks of the white thorn. In order to raiſe them from 

ſeeds, it is, by ſome, adviſed to ſow them ſoon after they are ripe, in beds of freſh, 

light, rich earth. Let alleys be left between the beds, for the convenieney of weeding, 


VA 
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parable remedy to break and expel gravel *. The Service gives the Huſ. 
bandman an early preſage of the approaching ſpring, by extending its 


adorned buds for a peculiar entertainment, and dares peep out in the ſe. 
vereſt winters, 


N © 1 B35. 


and let the ſeeds be covered over with fine mould, about an inch deep. The ſummor 
following, the beds muſt be kept clean of weeds, and probably ſome few plants will ap- 
pear : But this is not common in any of the ſorts ; for they generally lie till the ſecond 
ſpring after ſowing before they come up. At the time they make their appearance they 
muſt be watered, if the weather proves dry; and this ſhould be occaſionally repeated all 
ſummer. They ſhould alſo be conſtantly kept clean from weeds; and in the autumn 
the ſtrongeſt may be drawn out, and ſet in the nurſery-ground, a foot aſunder, in rows 
two feet diſtant from each other; while the weakeſt may remain until another year.— 
During the time they are in the nurſery, the ground between the rows ſhould be 
dug every winter, and the weeds conſtantly hoed down in the ſummer ; and this is 
all the trouble they will require until they are planted out for good, which may be in 
two, three, or more years, at the pleaſure of the owner, or according to the purpoſes 


for which they are wanted. I rather recommend them to be raiſed as the Common 


Haw in the following manner : The Common Haw, uſed for our fences in Eng- 
land, ſhould, as ſoon as gathered, be buried in a dry trench in the month of October, 
To prevent their being heated, it will be proper to pick off any leaves that may have 
been gathered with them; and for the ſame reaſon they ſhould not lie above a foot 
thick in the trench. In this bed they ſhould remain two winters and one ſummer. In 
the ſecond ſpring they will begin to ſprout, when they ſhould be ſown in beds, and 
kept clear from weeds. Some of thoſe plants will be of fize to plant out for hedges 
the firſt year, and, in the North of England, will ſell for three ſhillings per thouſand; 
but it is much more judicious to draw them from the ſeed-bed and tranſplant them 
into the nurſery at fix inches diſtance from each other. There they ſhould remain 


two years, at the expiration of which time they will have got good roots. Such 


plants are cheaper at ſeven ſhillings a thouſand than thoſe from the ſeed-bed at halt 
a crown. To this obſervation I earneſtly requeſt the attention of all perſons engaged 
in making incloſures, 

In the Linnzan Syſtem the Cratzgus, or Wild Service, is of the claſs and order 
T:oſandria Digynia, the flower having twenty or more ſtamina and two ſty les. 


The fixed alkaline alt, produced from burnt vegetables, is ſimilar in its nature 
and effects, whether made from the aſhes of the Service-tree, the Oak, the Aſh, r 
any other vegetable body. Such ſalts are generally ſuppoſed, by Phyſicians, to be 
diſſolvers of the ſtone, and capable of preventing the attraction of the ſtony particles 
rowards each other, whereby the formation of gravel in the kidneys is prevented. 
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C HK. XI. 
e BLACK CHERRIS®. 


Rank this amongſt the foreſt berry-bearing trees (frequent in the 

hedges, and growing wild in Herefordſhire, and many places; for I 
ſpeak not here of our orchard Cherries, ſaid to have been brought inta 
Kent out of Flanders by Henry VIII.) chiefly from the ſuffrage of that 
induſtrious planter, Mr. Cooke, from whoſe ingenuity and experience (as 
well as out of gratitude for his frequent mentioning of me in his elabo- 
rate and uſeful work) I acknowledge to have benefited myſelf; though I 
have alſo given no obſcure taſte of this pretty tree in book ii. chap. vii. 


It is raiſed of the ſtones of Black Cherries very r:pe, (as they are in- 
July) endeavouring to procure ſuch as are full and large; whereof ſome, 
he tells us, are a little inferior to the Black Orleance, without graffing, 
and from the very genius of the ground. Thele gathered, the fleſhy 
part is to be taken off by rolling them under a plank in dry ſand; and 
when the humidity is off (as it will be in three or four days) reſerve them 
in ſand again, a little moiſt and houſed, till the beginning of February, 
when you may ſow them in a light gravelly mould, keeping them clean 
for two years, and thence planting them into your nurſeries to raiſe other 
kinds upon, or for woods, copſes, and hedge-rows, and for walks aad 
avenues, which, if of a dryiſh ſoil, mixt with loam, though the bottom 
be gravel, will thrive into ſtately trees, beautified with bloſſoms of a ſur- 


prizing whiteneſs, greatly relieving the ſedulous bees, and attracting 
birds, 


. 

* The Wild Cherry- tree is titled Prunus (Ceraſus) umbellis ſubſeſſilibus, foliis ovato- 

lanceolatis conduplicatis glabris. Sp. Pl. 679. J. Bauhine calls it Ceraſus Sylveſtris, 

ſructu nigro et rubro. It belongs to the claſs and order [:2/andria Managynia, having 
twenty or more ſtamina, and only one ſtyle, “ 

This tree is very proper to plant in parks, becauſe it grows to à large ſize, and makes 

a beautiful appearance. In the Spring, when in full flower, it is highly ornamental, 

It thrives in poor land much better than moſt other ſorts. The French often plant it 

for avenues to their houſes, They alſo cultivate it in their woods for hoops, for 

Which purpoſe they eſteem it much, The ſtones of the Wild Cherry are generally 
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Book TI. If you ſow them in beds immediately after they are excarnated, they 
— — ll appear the following ſpring, and then, at two years ſhoot, be fit to 
plant out where you pleaſe; otherwiſe, being kept too long e' er you ſow 

them, they will ſleep two winters; And this is a rule which he preſcribes 
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for all ſorts of ſtone-fruit. : 1 
7 
„ 
You may almoſt at any time remove young Cherry-trees, abating the 1 
heads to a ſingle ſhoot. I 
5 
He recommends it for the copſe, as producing a ſtrong ſhoot, and as 4 
apt to put forth from the roots as the Elm, eſpecially if you fell luſty „ 
trees: In light ground it will increaſe to a goodly tall tree, of which he 1 
mentions one that held above eighty-five feet in height. I have myſelf F 
planted of them, and imparted to my friends, which have thrived exceed- I 
ingly ; but till now did not inſert it among the foreſters : The virtues of 
the fruic of this Cherry-tree againſt the epilepſy, palſy, and convulſions, 2 
are in the ſpirits and diſtilled waters. Concerning its other uſes, ſee the KH 
| chapter above-mentioned. This tree affords excellent ſtocks for the bud- 2 
bt p - . 13 
"1 ding and graffing of other Cherries on. ny 
vi And here I might mention the Bitter Cherry of Canada, (though ex- i 
if ecedingly unlike to ours) which ſhould yet be propagated for the incom- 


parable 1iquor it is ſaid to yield, preferable to the beſt lemonade, by an 
inciſion of two inches deep in the ſtem, and ſloping to the length of a 
foot, without prejudice to the tree“. What is ſaid of it, and of the Ma- 
8 ple, in the late diſcovery of the North America, may be ſeen in the late 
deſcription of thoſe countries. For other exotic ſpecics, vide Raii Den- 
is | drolog. tom. ili. p. 45, 46. 


fl | 7-47-13. 
| {own for railing ſtocks to graft, or bud, the other ſorts of Cherrics upon, being of a 
quick growth, and conſiderable duration. In Scotland this tree is called the Gœen 
F Tree. The fruit is very pleaſant, Many fine trees of this ſort grow at Whixley, 
ncar Wetherby, 


*The Canada Cherry-tree is titled, Prunus ¶ Canadenſis) floribus racemoſis, foliis 
!ato-lanceolatis rugoſis utrinque pubeſcentibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 678. Ceraſus pumila 
Canadenſis, oblongo anguſto folio, fructu parvo. Duham. Arb. 1. p. 149. 

This is a low ſhrub ſeldom riſing higher than four feet. It puts out lateral 
branches, which, lying near the ground, readily take root, by which it multiplies faſt. 
'Lhe fruit reſembles our ſmall wild Cherry, but has a bitter taſte, and is only agree- 
able to birds, It flowers at the ſame time with the other Cherry-trees, and ripens its 


tuit in July, It is cakly propagated by layers or it may be raiſcd from the ones, 
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. XII. 


The MAPLES®, 


A 


cially the Pavonaceous, or Peacock's-tail Maple, which is that fort fo 
elegantly undulated, and cripſed into variety of curls. It were a moſt 
laudable attempt, if ſome would enquire out, and try the planting of ſuch 
ſorts as are not indigenous amongſt us; as is eſpecially the German Ater, 
and that of Virginia, not yet cultivated here, but an excellent tree: And 
if this were extended likewiſe to other timber and exotic trees, it would 
prove of extraordinary benefit and ornament to the public, and were wor- 
thy even of the royal care, They are all produced of ſeeds contained in 
the folliacles and keys, or birds-tongues (as they are called) like the Aſh 
(after a year's interment} and, like to it, affect a ſound and a dry mould, 
growing both in woods and hedge-rows, eſpecially in the Jatter ; which, 


NOT TS. 
* Of the Maple there are various ſpecies: 


1. ACER (Pſeudo-Platanus) foliis quinquelobis inæqualiter ſerratis, floribus race- 
moſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1495. The greater Maple, or Sycamere tree. | 
This is a large-growing trec, and adapted to encreaſe the variety in our woods and 
fields. It is very proper, if kept down, for underwood, becauſe it ſhoots very 
faſt from the tool and makes excellent fuel. There is no tree more proper 
than this to form large plantations near the ſea; for the ſpray, which is prejudicial 
to moſt trees, ſeems to have no bad effect upon it.-»——The Sycamore is not only 
a large timber-tree, but will ſtand long on the ſoil before it decays, This may be 
ſeen from what St, Hierom ſays, who lived in the fourth century aſter Chriit, 
namely, That he ſaw the Sycamore tree which Zaccheus climbed up to ſee our 
Saviour ride in triumph to Jeruſalem. — The propagation of the Sycamore is 
very eaſy, In the autumn, when the keys are ripe, they may be gathered, and in 
a few days after ſown, as has been gireRed for the Ach. In the ſpring the 
plants will appear, and make a ſheot of about a foot by the autumn following, 
if the ground of the ſeminary be tolerably good, and they are kept clean from 
weeds, The ſpring after they come up, they ſhould be planted in the nurſery, 
in rows two feet and a half aſunder, and their diſtance in the rows muſt be one 
foot and a half, Here they may remain till they are big enough to plant out for 
good, with no farther trouble than taking off unſightly ſide-branches, and ſuch as 


CER MINUS, the Maple, (of which authors reckon many kinds) Cy. X11. 
was of old held almoſt in equal eſtimation with the Citron, eſpe. &————d 
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if rather hilly than low, affords the faireſt timber. It is alſo propagated 


—>— by layers and ſuckers, By ſhredding up the boughs to a head, I have 


cauſed it to ſhoot to a wonderful height in a little time; but if you will 
lop it for the fire, let it be done in January ; and indeed it is obſerved to 
be of noxious influence to the ſubnaſcent plants of other kinds, by rea- 
ſon of a clammy dew, which it ſheds upon them ; and therefore they 
ſhould not be indulged in Pollards or ſpreading trees, but to thicken 
underwoods and copſes. The timber 1s far ſuperior to Beech for all uſes 
of the turner, who ſeeks it for diſhes, cups, trays, trenchers, &c. as the 
Joiner for tables, inlayings, and for the delicateneſs of the grain, when 
the knurs and nodoſities are rarely diapered, which does much advance its 
price: Our turners will work it ſo thin, that it is almoſt tranſparent, It is 
commended for its lightneſs, under the name Aier, and employed often 
by thoſe who make muſical inſtruments ; that eſpecially which grows in 


N . 
have a tendency to make the tree forked, except digging between the rows, which 
muſt be done every winter. 


2. ACER (Campe/?re) foliis lobatis obtuſis emarginatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1497. Acer 
Campeſtre et minus. C. B. P. 431. The common Maple. 

This does not grow to ſuch a large ſize as the Sycamore, though its timber is of 
greater value. We meet with high encomiums on this wood among the antients ; 
Pliny gives us many; and Virgil introduces Evander ſitting on a Maple throne. 
The firſt- mentioned author highly commends the Maples growing in different 
parts of the world, and extols many of them for the remarkable fineneſs of their 
grain: Indeed the fineneſs of the grain ever governs the value of the wood. In 
former times, ſo mad were people in ſearching for the Bruſcum of this tree, which 

often formed the exact repreſentation of birds, beaſts, &c. that they ſpared no 
expence in procuring it. When boards, big enough for tables, were found of this 
curious part of the wood, the extravagance of purchaſers was incredible. We 
read of a table made of the Bruſcum, which coſt ten hundred thouſand ſeſterces, 
and of another that coſt upwards of fifteen hundred thouſand. —The Maple is 
ſeldom planted in ſuch quantities together as to form woods; but where they ap- 
pear in plantations, they are generally cut down for underwood ; for which pur- 
pole they anſwer extremely well, as they ſhoot away from their ſtools very faſt, and 
make tolerable fuel.— The largeſt trees are generally found in hedge-rows, where 
they are occaſionally to be met with all over the kingdom. The timber is uſed for 
ſeveral curious purpoſes, ſuch as muſical inſtruments, inlayings, &c. For tur- 
nery ware it is ſuperior to moſt other woods. The flower-buds of the Maple 
begin to open about the ſixth of April, and the leaves are out about the eighteenth, 
The flowers are in full blow about the eleventh of May, and the ſceds are ripe 18 
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Friuli, Carniola, and Saltzburglandt. There is a larger ſort which we 
call the Sycamore. 


2. Pliny's deſcription of this leſſer Maple, and the antient value of it, 
is worth the citing. Acer operum elegantid & ſubtilitate Citro ſecundum. 
Plura ejus genera. Album quod præcipui candoris, vocatur Gallicum in Tran- 
ſpadana Italia, tranſque Alpes naſcens. Alterum genus criſpo macularun diſcurſu: 
qui cum excellentior fuit, a fimilitudine caudæ pavonum nomen accepit. The 
« Maple, for the elegancy and fineneſs of the wood, is next to the very 
« Citron itſelf. There are ſeveral kinds of it, eſpecially the White, which 
« js wonderfully beautiful; this is called the French Maple, and grows in 
te that part of Italy that is on the other ſide of the Po beyond the Alps; 


N01: $$ 


the autumn. If a quantity of theſe trees are wanted, they may be raiſed in the 
ſame manner as the Sycamore, and managed accordingly, 


3. ACER (Negunds) foliis compoſitis, floribus racemoſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1497. Acer 
maximum, foliis trifidis et quinquefidis, Virginianum. Pluk. Alm. Virginia Ab- 
leaved Maple. 

This is a quick grower, arrives to a larger timber- tree, and is admirably adapted to 
cauſe a beautiful variety in our woods, though it is not proper to be planted in 
expoſed places, the branches being ſubject to ſplit when attacked by violent winds. 
The leaves are of a pale green colour, moderately large, and fall off pretty early 
in the autumn. The timber is extremely uſeful for turners; and, like the 
Norway Maple, ſerves all the purpoſes of the Sycamore. It is propagated 
by the keys, which this tree, though a native of Virginia, perfects in our coun- 


try.—It is alſo propagated by layers, or by planting the cuttings, in a moilt 
ſituation, in the autumn, 


4. ACER (Platanoides) foliis quinquelobis acuminatis acute dentatis glabris, floribus 
corymboſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1496. The Norway Maple with Plane-tree leaves. 
This Maple will grow to a great timber-tree, and therefore ſhould be raiſed to en- 
creaſe the variety in our plantations, The leaves are of a ſhining green colour, 
look beautiful all ſummer, and die to a golden yellow in the autumn, This tree 
perfects its ſeeds with us; ſo that it may be raiſed in the ſame manner as the Sy- 
camore, from the keys. It may alſo be propagated by layers and by cuttings ; 
which, if planted in a moiſt ſoil in autumn, will grow. Theſe ſhould be or- 
dered in the nurſery-way, as was before directed, and managed till they are of a 
ſufficient ſize to be planted out for good. Theſe trees being ſcarce, have been 
hitherto ſeldom planted, unleſs in wilderneſs-quarters for ornament, But as it is 
a very quick grower, arrives at a great bulk, and anſwers all the purpoſes of the 
Sycamore, the raiſing it, even for this uſe, as well as ornament and variety, 
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ci the other has a curled grain, ſo curiouſly maculated, that, from a negy 
& reſemblance, it was uſually called the Peacock's Tail.” Lib. xvi. c. xvi. 
He goes on to commend that of Iſtria, and that growing on the mountains, 
tor the beſt: In the next chapter, he ſays, Pulcherrimum vero eſt Bruſcum, 
multeque excellentius etiamuum Molluſcum. Tuber utrumque arborts ejus : Bruſcum 
intertius criſpum : Malluſcum fimplicius ſparſum. Et fi magnitudinem menſarum 
caperet, haud dubie præferretur Citro. Nunc intra pugillares, lectorumque filicias, 


K 
ſhould not be neglected.— The Norway Maple is reckoned among our beſt trees 
ſor ſheltering habitations. 


5. AcER (Rabrum ) ſoliis quinquelobis ſubdentatis fubtus.glaucis, pedunculis ſim- 
piiflunis aggregatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1496. Acer Virginianum folio majore, ſubtuz 
atgentco ſupra viridi ſplendente. Pluk. Alm. The Scarlet- flowering Maple. 

On this ſpecies of Maple there is a variety called Sir Charles Wager's Maple. Both. 
of theſe are propagated for the ſake of the flowers, which are of a ſcarlet colour,. 
and come out early in the ſpring. The leaves are compoſed of five ſharp-pointed 
obes, which are ſlightly indented or ſerrated ; they are ſmooth, of a pale green on. 
their upper ſurface and white underneath : They grow on long, ſimple, taper, 
reddiſh foot-Ralks, The flowers come out in cluſters from the ſide of the branches, 
They appear in April, and the feeds ripen in June. The ſort called Sir Charles 
Wager's produces larger cluſters of flower than the other; on which ac- 
count it is in moſt eſteem. The red Maple grows plentiſully in-Pennſylvania, 
aud delights in ſwampy fituations, in which the Alder is commonly its companion. 
Of this wood the natives make plates, ſpinning wheels, beds, and almoſt all forts. 
of wood-work, With the bark they dye worſted and linen of a dark blue colour. 
For which purpoſe it is firſt boiled in water, and ſome copperas, ſuch as the hat- 
makers commonly make uſe of, is added, before the ſtuff is put into the boiler. 
The bark alſo makes a good black ink, When the tree is felled early in ſpring, 
a ſweet juice runs from it ſimilar to that which comes from our Birch, The na- 
tives of New England do not make any uſe of this liquor ; but Profeſſor Kalm: 
informs us that the Canadians convert it into treacle and ſugar, There is a va- 
riety of this tree which they call the curled Maple, the wood being marbled within; 
it is much uſed for all kinds of joiner's work, and the utenſils made of it are 
eſteemed better than thoſe of any other wood. This kind is not very frequent, and: 
it is obſerved by the natives, that the outſides of curled Maples are often marbled, 
while their inſides are not; the tree is therefore cut very deep before it is felled, 
to ſee whether it has veins in every part. 


6. ACER' (Saccharinum) foliis quinquepartito-palinatis acuminato-dentatis, Lin. Jn 


Plant. 1496. ' The Sugar Maple. 


This has ſome reſemblance to the Norway Maple when the plants are young; but 
as they grow up the leaves are more deeply divided, and their ſurfaces leſs finoot2y 
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« Bruſcum, or Knur, is wonderfully fair, but the Molluſcum 1s counted — 
« moſt precious z both of them knobs and ſwellings out of the tree. The 
« Bruſcum is more intricately criſped, the Molluſcum not ſo much ; and 
« had we trees large enough to ſaw into planks for tables, it would be 
ce preferred before Citron ; but now they uſe it only for ſmall table- books, 
« and, with its thin boards, to wainſcot bed-teſters with, The Bruſcum 
« js of a blackiſh kind, with which they make tables.” Thus far Pli- 
ny.—And ſuch fpotted tables were the famous Tigrin and Pantherine 
curioſities ; not fo called from being ſupported with figures carved like 


KK 

ſo that they are then eaſily diſtinguiſhed, From this tree the Inhabitants of North- 
America make a very good ſort of ſugar, in large quantities, by tapping the trees 
early in the ſpring, and boiling the juice, which, by the uſual proceſs, is con- 
verted into ſugar, Mr. Miller was of opinion that the people of America made 
ſugar from more than one ſort of Maple, for he found that the Aſh-leaved Maple 
did abound with a Saccharine juice, in as great plenty as any other ſort. Mr. 
Ray and Dr. Liſter prepared a good ſort of ſugar from our greater Maple, by tap- 
ping the trees in their bleeding ſeaſon ; and it has been obſerved that, upon cut- 
ting off the branches of the Scarlet Maple in February, a great quantity of a very 
ſweet juice hath flowed out for ſeveral days together. 


7. ACER (Penſylvanicum) foliis trilobis acuminatis ſerrulatis, floribus racemoſis. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 1496. The Mountain Maple. 

The body of this tree is ſlender, and is covered with a whitiſh bark. It ſends forth 
feveral red branches, and grows about fifteen feet high. The leaves are three- 
lobed, pointed, and are unequally and ſharply ſerrated. The flowers come out in 
longiſh bunches in the ſpring ; they are of a greeniſh yellow colour, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds which (like thoſe of the Norway Maple) generally fall off be- 
fore they are ripe. This ſpecies is a native of Pennſylvania. 


8. ACER (Tartaricum) foliis cordatis indiviſis ſerratis, Tobis obſoletis, floribus race- 


moſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1495. The Tartarian Maple. 


This ſpecies of Maple grows to the height of about twenty feet. The leaves are 
heart-ſhaped, undivided, and their edges are unequally ſerrated, The flowers 
come out from the wings of the leaves in long bunches. They appear early in 
the ſpring, and are ſometimes ſuccceded hy ripe ſeeds in our gardens, | 


9. ACER ( Monſpeſſulanum) foliis trilobis integerrimis glabris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1497. 
Acer trifolium. C. B. P. 431. The Montpelier Maple. | 

The Montpelier Maple grows to about twenty feet high, and is a very beautiful 

tree, The leaves are compoſed of three lobes, are of a ſhining green, a thickiſh 


A a 


aut laminas, raro uſu ſpeftatur. E Bruſco funt et menſæ nigreſcentes. “ The Cn. XII. 
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Boox I. thoſe beafts, as ſome conceive, and was in uſe even in our prandfathery' 
. gays, but from the natural ſpots and maculations ; Hem, quantis facutati. 
bus eſtimavere ligneas maculas ! as Tertullian cries out, de Pallio, cap. v. 

Such a table was that of Cicero, which coſt him ten thouſand ſeſterces; 

ſuch another had Afinius Gallus. That of King Juba was fold for fif. 

teen thouſand, and another, which I read of, valued at an hundred ang 

forty thouſand H. S. which, at about three-halfpence ſterling, arrives to a 

pretty ſum ; and yet that of the Mauritanian Ptolemie was far richer, 
containing four feet and a half diameter, three inches thick, which is re. 

ported to have been fold for its weight in gold : Of that value they were, 

and ſo madly luxurious the age, that when they at any time reproached their 

wives for their wanton expenſiveneſs in pearl and other rich trifles, they 


OX. 
ſubſtance, and retain their verdure later in the year than moſt of the other ſorts, 
The flowers come out in the ſpring, but have very little beauty; their blow is 
ſoon over, and they are ſometimes ſucceeded by ſeeds which come to perfection 
in our gardens. 


10. ACER (Creticum) foliis trilobis integerrimis ſubtus pubeſcentibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
1497. The Cretan Maple. 

This grows to about the height of the former. The leaves are downy, compoſed 
of three lobes, and grow oppoſite to each other on long downy foot-ſtalks, The 
flowers come out in the ſpring, and are very ſeldom ſucceeded by good ſeeds in 
England. It is a native of the Eaſt, 


The Maple, in the Linnzan Syſtem, is of the claſs and order Polygamia Moncecia, 


I have already obſerved that the common Maple and Sycamore are beſt raifed from 
ſeed ; but as the ſeeds of the foreign kinds do not ripen in this country, they ſhould be 
procured from abroad. In a cool and ſhady part of the ſeminary let beds of fine 
mould be marked out about four feet in breadth, and with proper alleys. Upon theſe 
jet the foreign ſeeds be regularly ſown, ſifting over them about half an inch of the 
fineſt mould. When the plants come up, they ſhould be kept clean from weeds, and 
frequently watered; and this work muſt be duly attended to all ſummer, The ſpring 
following, the ſtrongeſt may be drawn out, and planted in the nurſery, in rows two 
icet aſunder, and at the diſtance of a foot from each other in the rows, leaving the 
others in the ſeminary to gain ſtrength. The ſucceeding ſpring they muſt receive the 
ſame culture; and they may remain in the nurſery, with no other trouble than keep- 
ing the ground clean from weeds in the ſummer, digging between the rows in the 
winter, and taking off all ſtrong and irregular ſide- ſhoots, till they are planted out 
tor good, 

Notwithſtanding theſe are the general laws of raiſing all the ſpecies of Maple from 
foreign ſeeds, the culture varies with reſpect to the Scarlet-flowering kind, when 
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were wont to retort, and turn the tables upon their huſbands “. The knot Cx. XII. * 
of the timber was the moſt eſteemed, and is ſaid to be much reſembled h 
by the F emale Cypreſs : We have now, I am almoſt perſuaded, as beau- i 
tiful planks of ſome Walnut-trees near the root; and of Yew, Ivy, Roſe- | 
wood, Aſh, Thorn, and Olive, I have ſcen incomparable pieces, but | 
the great art was in the ſeaſoning and politure ; for which laſt, the rub- [| 
bing with a man's hand, who came warm out of the bath, was accounted [ 
better than any cloth, as Pliny reports, Some there be who contend, i 


N () 'L E 8. i 


the ſceds are gathered at home, This ſpecies brings its ſeeds to maturity the begin- 


ning of June in our gardens, They ſhould be then gathered, and after having lain a i 
few days to harden, they ſhould be fown in beds of the fineſt mould, and covered ii 
only a quarter of an inch deep. The beds ſhould be hooped, and covered with il 


mats in ſcorching weather ; but when it is rainy and cloudy they ſhould always be 
uncovered. In about a month or fix weeks many of the plants will appear; but the 1 
far greateſt part will not come up till the following ſpring. When the ſummer- l 
plants firſt ſhew themſelves, they ſhould hardly ever feel the full beams of the ſun. 4 
The beds muſt be conftantly covered with the mats in the day- time, unleſs cloudy 
and rainy weather happens, when they ſhould always be uncovered ; during the night I 
no mats muft be put over the plants, that they may have all the benefit of the refreſh- | 
ing dews, air, and cooling ſhowers. When theſe latter do not fall, watering mutt be 1 
duly attended to; and this is all the trouble they will require for the firſt ſummer in 
the ſeed-bed. The ſummer following they may be expoſed to all weather, when : "10 
they will only require being kept clean from weeds, and watered in dry ſeaſons. The 
ſucceeding ſpring the ſtrongeſt may be ſet out in the nurſery-way, like the former 4 
ſeedlings, 

By layers alſo all the ſpecies of this genus may be propagated; though that method 1 
is never practiſed for the Common Maple and the Sycamore, The young ſhoots may al 
be laid down in the autumn, winter, or early in the ſpring, By the autumn following 1 
they will have ſtruck root, and become good plants; when the ſtrongeſt ſhould be ſet | | 4 
out in the places where they are to remain; whilſt the weakeſt may be planted in the 1 
nuricry, like the ſeedlings, for a year or two, to gain ſtrength, ; 

Maples raiſed from ſeeds will grow faſter, and arrive at greater height, than thoſe 
raiſed from layers; but they will not produce ſuch quantities of flowers; which makes 
the latter method more eligible for thoſe who want theſe plants for a low fhrubbery. 

By cuttings alſo theſe trees may be propagated : But this method is chiefly practiſed 1 
on the Aſh-leaved and Norway Maples, which more readily take root this way. The [| 
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* The common expreſſion of turning the tables upon a perſon, ſeems to have originated from what Pliny 
has remarked upon the Citron, and Bruſcum of the Maple. Confines ei, Mauri, quibus plurima arbor 
Citri, et menſarum inſania, quas feminz viris contra Margaritas regerunt.“ This extravagance in Tables 4 
is ridiculed by many of the Poets : 1 
Extremoque epulas menſaſſue petivimus orbe, LuCANe 
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this Citron was a part near the root of the Cedar, which, as they de: 
ſcribe it, is oriental and very odoriferous ; but moſt of the learned favour 
the Citron, and that it grew not far from our Tangier, about the foot of 
Mount Atlas, whence haply ſome induſtrious perſon might procure of it 
from the Moors; and I did not forget to put his then Excellency my 
Lord H. Howard (ſince his Grace the Duke of Norfolk) in mind of it; 
who I hoped might have opportunities of ſatisfying our curioſity, that by 
comparing it with thoſe elegant woods, which both our own Countries 
and the Indies furniſh, we might pronounce ſomething in the controverſy: 
But his not going ſo far into the country, and the diſorder which hap. 
pened at his being there, quite fruſtrated this expectation. Here I think 
good to add, what honeſt Paliſſy philoſophiſes, after his plain manner, 
about the reaſon of thoſe pretty undulations and chamfers, which we fo 
frequently find in divers woods, which he takes to be the deſcent, as well 
as aſcent of moiſture: For what elſe, ſays he, becomes of that water 


N OTT ES. 
cuttings ſhould be the bottom part of the laſt year's ſhoot : They ſhould be taken 
off early in October, and planted in rows in a moiſt ſhady place. The ſpring and 
ſummer following they muſt be duly watered as often as dry weather makes it ne- 
ceſſary, and be kept clean from weeds. By the autumn they will be fit to remove 
into the nurſery ; though if the cuttings are not planted too cloſe, they may remain 
in their ſituation for a year or two longer, and then be ſet out for good, without 
the trouble of previouſly planting them in the nurſery. 

Maples may likewiſe be propagated by budding, grafting, and inarching : But the 
other methods being more cligible, theſe are never praCtiſed, except for the variegated 
ſorts. This latter is to be continued no otherwiſe than by budding it on ſtocks of the 
Common Sycamore ; for the ſeeds, when ſown, afford us only the Common Sycamore 
in return. 

In order to propagate the varieties by budding, let ſome plants of the Common Sy- 
camore, one year old, be taken out of the ſeminary, and ſet in the nurſery in rows a 
yard aſunder, and the plants about a foot and half diſtant from each other in the 
rows : Let the ground be kept clean from weeds all ſummer, and be dug, or, as the 


gardeners call it, turned in, in the winter; and the ſummer following the ſtocks will be 


of a proper ſize to receive the buds, which ſhould be taken from the moſt beautifully- 
ſtriped branches. The beſt time for this work is Auguſt ; becauſe if it is done earlier, 


the buds will ſhoot the ſame ſummer ; and when this happens, a hard winter will in- 


falliby kill them. Having, therefore, budded your ſtocks the middle or latter enl of 
Auguſt, with the eyes or buds fronting the north, early in October take off the baſs 
matting, which before this time will have confined the bark and pinched the bud, but 
not ſo as to hurt it much. Then cut off the ſtock juſt above the bud, and dig the 
ground between the rows. The ſummer following, keep the ground clean from 
weeds ; cut off all natural ſide-buds from the ſock as they come out; and by autumn, 
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which we often encounter in the cavities, when many branches divaricate, Cn. XII. i 
and ſpread themſelves at the tops of great trees, eſpecially Pollards, un-. | 
leſs, according to its natural appetite, it fink into the very body of the if 
ſtem through the pores ! For example; in the Walnut, you ſhall find, 
when it is old, that the wood 1s admirably figured, and, as it were, mar- 
bled ; and therefore much more eſteemed by the joiners, cabinet-makers, | 
inlayers, &c. than the young, which 1s paler of colour, and without any 1 
notable grain, as they call it: For the rain diſtilling along the branches, il 
when many of them break out into cluſters from the ſtem, ſinks in, and 9 
is the cauſe of theſe marks, ſince we find it exceedingly full of pores : 1 
Do put plane off a thin chip, or ſliver, from one of theſe old trees, and 
interpoſing it betwixt your eye and the light, you ſhall obſerve it to be | 
full of innumerable holes (much more perſpicuous and ample by the | 

| 


application of a good microſcope *.) But above all, notable for theſe * Not inr-vt- 
el in Paliity's * 


extravagant damaſkings and characters, is the Maple; and it is notorious 
that this tree is very full of branches from the root to its very ſummit, 
by reaſon that it produces no conſiderable fruit: Theſe arms being fre- | 
quently cut, the head is more ſurcharged with them, which ſpreading like l 
ſo many rays from a centre, form that hollowneſs at the top of the ſtern | 
whence they ſhoot, capable of containing a good quantity of water every 
time it rains; this ſinking into the pores, as was before hinted, is com- | 
pelled to divert its courſe, as it paſſes through the body of the tree, 
wherever it encounters the knot of any of thoſe branches which were cut 
off from the ſtem ; becauſe their roots not only deeply penetrate towards q 
the heart, but are likewiſe of themſelves very hard and impervious; and 4 
the frequent obliquity of this courſe of the ſubſiding moiſture, by reaſon [| 
of theſe obſtructions, is, as may be conceived, the cauſe of thoſe curious 
works which we find remarkable in this and other woods, whoſe branches 


grow thick from the ſtem, But for theſe curious contextures, conſult 


| NOTE Ss. | 
if the land be good, your buds will have ſhot forth, and formed themſelves into trees 4 
four or five feet high, They may then be removed into the places where they are de- | 
ſigned to remain. | 
The Striped Norway Maple ſhould be budded on ſtocks of its own kind; for on fl 
theſe they take beſt, Variegated plants are recommended to be planted in poor, 
hungry, gravelly, or ſandy ſoils, to feed the diſeaſe which occaſions theſe beautiful 1 
ſtripes; but theſe trees ſhew their ſtripes in greater perfection in a good ſoil: The 
plant, though in ſickneſs, has the appearance of health; the ſhoots are vigorous and 
ſtrong ; the leaves are large, leſs liable to be hurt by inſects; and the ſtripes appear in 


may perfect, natural, and delightful, than thoſe on ſtunted trees growing on a poor 
forl, ; 


— 
* 
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Book I. rather the learned Dr. Grew, We have ſhewed how by culture, and ſtrip. 
eg Amos ping up, it arrives to a goodly tree; and ſurely there were ſome of them 
of large bulk, and noble ſhade, that Virgil ſhould chooſe it for the court 
of his Evander (one of his worthieſt Princes, in his beſt of poems) litting 
in his Maple-throne+ ; and when he brings Eneas into the Royal Cottage, 
he makes him this memorable compliment : Greater, ſays great Cowley, 

than ever was yet ſpoken at the Eſcurial, the Louvre, or Whitehall : 


= ——— Hzc, inquit, limina victor 

Alcides ſubiit; hæc illum reg1a cepit. 

Aude, hoſpes, contemnere opes, et te quoque dignum 
Finge Deo, rebuſque veni non aſper egenis. 


This humble roof, this ruſtick court, ſaid he, 
Receiv'd Alcides crown'd with victory: 

Scorn not, great gueſt, the ſteps where he has trod, 
But contemn wealth, and imitate a God. 


The Savages in Canada, when the ſap riſes in the Maple, by an inciſion 
in the tree extract the liquor; and having evaporated a reaſonable quan- 
tity thereof (as ſuppoſe ſeven or eight pounds) there will remain one 
pound as ſweet and perfect ſugar as that which is gotten out of the cane; 
part of which ſugar has been for many years conſtantly ſent to Rouen in 
Normandy to be refined : There is alſo made of this ſugar an excellent 
ſyrup of Maiden-hair and other capillary plants, prevalent againſt the 
ſcurvy z though Mr. Ray thinks otherwiſe, by reaſon of the ſaccharine 


ſubſtance remaining in the decoction, See Synopſ. Stirp. & Dendrolog, 
de Acere, 


N 
} w— olioque invitat acerno, Ax, viii, 
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1 XIII. 


nen 


4 HE SYCAMORE, or Wild Fig: tree, falſely fo called, is our Ca: XIII. 
1 Acer majus, or broad-leaved Mas, one of the Maples, and i 


much more in reputation for its ſhade than it deſerves; for the Honey- 
dew leaves, which fall early, like thoſe of the Aſh, turn to mucilage and 
noxious inſects, and putrefy with the firſt moiſture of the ſeaſon, ſo as they 
contaminate and marr our walks; and are therefore, by my conſent, to be 
baniſhed from all curious gardens and avenues. It is raiſed of the keys in 
the huſk, as ſoon as ripe, and they come up the firſt ſpring ; alſo by roots 
and layers, in ground moiſt, not over wet or ſtiff, and muſt be governed 


as other nurſery plants, 


2. There.is in Germany a better ſort of Sycamore than ours (nor are 
ours indigenous) wherewith they make ſaddle- trees, and divers other things 
of uſe. Our own is excellent for trenchers, cart and plow-timber, being 
light, tough, and not much inferior to Aſh itſelf ; and if the trees be very 
tall and handſome, they are the more tolerable for diſtant walks, eſpecially 
where other better trees proſper not ſo well, or where a ſudden ſhade is 
expected: Some commend them to thicken copſes, eſpecially in parks, as 
leaſt apt to the ſpoil of deer, and that it is good fire-wood. This tree be- 
ing wounded, bleeds a great part of the year; the liquor emulating thar 
of the Birch, which happening to few of the reſt (that is, to bleed winter 
and ſummer) I therefore mention: The ſap is ſweet and wholeſome, and in 
a ſhort time yields ſufficient quantity to brew with, ſo as with one buſhel 
of malt is made as good ale as four buſhels with ordinary water, upon 
Dr. Tongue's experience. Phil. Tranſ. vol. iv. fol. 91. 


| r 
This is the Acer ( Pſcudo-Platanus) foliis quinquelobis inæqualiter ſerratis, floribus 
racemoſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1495. And has already been deſcribed in the laſt chapter. 
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Te LIME®*. 


Book I. 1. ILIA, the Lime-tree, or Linden, is of two kinds; the male 
(which ſome allow to be but a finer ſort of Maple) is harder, 

fuller of knots, and of a redder colour, but producing neither flower not 
ſeed, ſo conſtantly and ſo mature with us, as does the female, whoſe blo. IF 
(Ik ſom is alſo very odoriferous, perfuming the air, and the leaf larger ; the 
wood is likewiſe thicker, of ſmall pith, and not obnoxious to the worm; 
1 | 2 ſo as it ſeems Theophraſtus de Plant. lib. iii. cap. x. ſaid true, That 
Hl ö „ though they were of both ſexes, yet they totally differed as to their 
4 « form”, We ſend commonly for this tree into Flanders and Hol- 
1 land, which indeed grows not ſo naturally wild with us, to our excef- 
five coſt, while our woods do in ſome places ſpontaneouſly produce 

them; and though of ſomewhat a ſmaller leaf, yet altogether as good, 

and apt to be civilized and made more florid : From thence I have 

received many of their berries; ſo as it is a ſhameful negligence, that 
we are not better provided of nurſeries of a tree ſo choice and uni- 

verſally acceptable: For ſo they may be raiſed either of the ſeeds in 

October, or, with better ſucceſs, by the ſuckers and plants, which are 

treated after the ſame method, and in as great abundance as the Elm, like 
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16685 * Of this genus there are only two ſpecies: 


1 1. TIIIA (Europza) floribus nectario deſtitutis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 733. The Lime, er 
thi Liuden- tree. 
The Lime is a handſome pictureſque ttee, forming a beautiful cone by its branches, 3 
and maintaining its body taper and ſtraight ; and, as it will grow to a large ſize, 
& it is very proper to be planted for avenues : It alſo makes a beautiful detached t 
| object in parks and open places. Although the leaves fall off very early in the 
autumn, yet it immediately makes amends by exhibiting its beautiful red twigs ; 
for which reaſon the red-twigged Lime ſhould always be preferred for theſe pur- 
poſes, It has alſo other properties to recommend itſelf to ſuch ſituations : The 
hade is excellent; the branches are ſo tough as ſeldom to be broke by the 
winds; and if any of them ſhould want occaſionally to be taken off, no tree 
heals its wounds ſooner. It will ſometimes run away from its colour, and grow 


with green branches, but that is not often the caſe. The Lime is beſt raiſed 
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full and white, and not huſky, as ſometimes we find the foreigners, the 
ſeeds are good. Be ſure to collect your ſeed in dry weather, airing it in 
an open room, and reſerving 1t in ſand (as has been taught) till Mid- 
February, when you may ſow it in pretty ſtrong, freſh, and loamy mould, 
kept ſhaded and moiſt, as the ſeaſon requires, and clear of weeds ; and at 
the period of two years plant them out, dreſſed and pruned, as diſcretion 
ſhall adviſe. But not only by the ſuckers and layers at the roots, but 
even by branches lopped from the head, may this tree be propagared ; 
and peeling off a little of the bark, at a competent diſtance from the ſtem 
or arms, and covering it with loam mingkd with rich earth, they will 
ſhoot their fibres, and may be ſeaſonably ſeparated : But, to facilitate this 


N E- 8. 

from ſeeds ; for thoſe trees raiſed from layers or from cuttings never grow ſo hand- 
ſome, or ſo faſt, as thoſe raiſed in the ſeminary. Let the ſeeds be gathered from 
thriving healthy trees of the true red-twigged kind, and then by far the greateſt 
part of the young plants will be of that fort, The ſeeds being ripe in October, 
let a dry day be made choice of for gathering them. As theſe grow at the extre- 
mity of the branches, it would be tedious to gather them with the hand ; they may 
therefore be beaten down by a long pole, having a large winnowing ſheet, or ſome 
ſuch thing, ſpread under the tree to receive them. When you have got a ſuf- 
ficient quantity, ſpread them in a dry place for a few days; then having pro- 


and raking, Jet it be raked out of the beds about an inch deep : Theſe beds may 
de four feet wide, and the alleys a foot and a half. After the mould. is raked out, 
the earth ſhould be gently tapped down with the back of the ſpade, to make it 
level; then the ſeeds ſhould be ſown, at about an inch aſunder, all over the bed, 
gently prefling them down, and covering them about an inch deep. In the 
ſpring of the year the young plants will make their appearance; when they ſhould 
be conſtantly kept clean from weeds, and gently watered in very dry weather, 
In this ſeminary they may ſtand for two years, when they will be fit to plant in 
the nurſery ; at which time they ſhould be carcfully taken up, their roots ſhorten- 
ed, and the young ſide-branches, if they have ſhot out any, taken off. They 
muſt be planted in the nurſery-ground in rows, two feet and a half aſunder, and 
one foot and a half diſtant in the rows. There they may ſtand till they are of 
proper ſize to be planted out for good; obſerving always to dig between the rows 
every winter, and conſtantly to keep the ground free from weeds, The Lime- 
tree will grow well on almoſt any ſort of ſoil or ſituation z but if planted in arich 
and loamy earth, wherein, like moſt other trees, it chiefly delights, the growth 
of i will be almoſt incredible, This ſhould be a great motive to the planting 


B b 


do which it ſhould be cultivated. You may know whether the ſeeds be Cn, XIV. 5 
prolific, by ſearching the huſk ; if on biting, or cutting it aſunder, it be — 


cured a ſpot of rich garden- ground, and having the mould made fine by digging 


| 
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Book I, and the like attempts, it is adviſable to apply a ligature above the place 
—— when the ſap is aſcending, or beneath it when it (as they ſay vulgarly) de. 


ſcends. From June to November you may lay them; the ſcrubs and lef; 


erect do excellently to thicken copſes, and will yield luſty ſhoots and 
uſeful fire- wood. ; | - | 


2. The Lime-tree affects a rich feeding loamy ſoil; in ſuch ground itz 
growth will be molt incredible for ſpeed and ſpreading. It may be plant. 
ed as big as one's leg, and its head topped at about ſix or eight feet bole; 
thus it will become, of all other, the moſt proper and beautiful for walks, 
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of this tree; which will, in a very few years, ſufficiently reward the induſtrious 
planter, Of this ſpecies there are three or four varieties, 


2: TIIIA { Americana) floribus nectario inſtructis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 733. The Ameri- 

can Lime-tree. 

Of this ſpecies there are a few varieties, which indeed differ very little in appearance 
from thoſe of our common European ſorts, the leaves of both being heart- 
ſhaped. There is a larger, and a ſmaller-leaved ſort. Their edges are finely 
ſerrated, and end in acute points. Theſe beautiful cordated leaves, that thus 
run into acute points, have their under ſurface of a paler green than their 
upper. The larger-leaved kind is by far the fineſt fort; and the branches vary 
from all others of this genus, in that they are covered with a dark-brown bark. 
The flowers are furniſhed with nectaria; whereas thoſe-of the common Lime-tree 
have none : They are produced in bunches, like the common ſort, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds contained in coriaceous capſules.— The American ſorts, as well 
as our own, ſhould be raiſed from ſeeds ;. but when we have not the conveniency 
of procuring the ſeeds from abroad, a few plants muſt be obtained for ſtools, 
Theſe ſhould be planted in a light rich ſoil, if ſuch can be had, for there they will 
ſhoot the ſtrongeſt ; though almoſt any other will do. After theſe plants have 
ſtood a year or two, they ſhould be headed near the ground. They will then ſhoot 
out many young branches, which may be layered in the autumn ; though if they 
and two years there will be greater plenty of young twigs for layering ; for every 


ſhoot of the firſt ſummer will the year following divide into ſeveral, When the 


layering of theſe is to be performed, which ought to be in the autumn, the ſtrong 
two-years ſhoots muſt be brought down; and if they are ſtiff and do not bend 
readily, they muſt have a gentle ſplaſh with the knife near the bottom; a fit ſhould 
be made at the joint for every one of the youngeſt twigs, and their ends bent 
backwards that the flit may be kept open. This being done, the mould muſt be 
levelled among the layers, and the ends of them taken off to within one eye of 
the'ground. The buſineſs is then done; and the autumn following they will have 
all good roots, many of which will be ſtrong, and fit to plant out for good, whilſt 
the weakeſt may be removed into the nurſery-ground, in rows, to gain ſtrength. 
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as producing an upright body, ſmooth and even bark, ample leaf, ſweet Ch. XIV. 
bloſſom, the delight of bees, and a goodly ſhade at the diſtance of eighteen === 


or twenty-five feet. It is alſo very patient of pruning ; but if it taper 
over much, ſome of the collateral boughs ſhould be cut off to check the 


NO". 


All the ſorts of Lime-trees will alſo grow from cuttings but this is found to be 


an uncertain method; and if it were more certain, ſtil} plants raiſed either by them 
or layers are not near ſo good as thoſe from ſeeds, 


The Lime-tree is of the claſs and order Polyandria Monogynia, there being in every 
flower numerous ſtamina and only one ſtyle, 


The flowers begin to open about the fifteenth of May, and are in full blow by the 
thirteenth of July, when they appear of a white colour, and have a very fragrant ſmell, 


The leaves begin to open about the twelfth of April, are quite out by the eighteenth: 


of the ſame month, and fall off very early in'the autumn, 

The timber of the Lime-tree is uſed by the carvers, it being a ſoft light wood, as 
alſo by architects for framing the models of their buildings; the turners likewiſe uſe 
it for making light bowls, diſhes, &c. but it is too ſoft for any ſtrong purpoſes, 

Theſe trees will continue growing, and remain found a great number of years, and, 
if planted in a good loamy ſoil, will grow to a conſiderable bulk, Mr, Miller mea- 
ſured a Lime which was near ten-yards in girth two feet above the ground, and was 
then in a very thriving condition ; and Sir T homas Brown mentions one of theſe trees 
which grew in Norfolk, that was ſixteen yards in circumference a foot and a half above 
the ground, and in the leaſt part of the trunk eight yards and a half. It was in height. 
thirty yards: 


It was cuſtomary with the antients to crown themſelves with Garlands of roſes and 
other flowers during their convivial entertainments, and theſe were artfully bound to- 
gether with flips of the inner rind of the Lime-tree : 

Ebrius incinctis philyra conviva capillis 
Saltat, et imprudens utitur arte meri. Ov. Fast. 


Diſplicent nexæ philyra coronæ. Hos, 


Suetonius relates that Nero ſpent upwards of 4,000,000 of Seſterces, or about 


30,000 J. at one ſupper, in roſes. But it ſhould be remarked that it was then the 
faſhion, as now, to procure them prematurely, or out of ſeaſon... 


Mitte ſectari roſa quo locorum 


Sera moretur. | 5 Hor, 
Dat feſtinatas Cæſar tibi bruma coronas, 
Quondam veris erant, nunc tua faQa roſa eſt, MarT, 
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Boos I. fap, which is beft to be done about Midſummer ; and to make it grow up- 
— — right, take off the prepondering branches with. diſcretion, and fo you may 
correct any other tree, and redreſs its obliquity. The root, in tranfplant- 
ing, ſhould not be lopped ; and this, fays Mr. Cook, is a good leſſan for 

all young-planted trees. 


3. The Prince Elector did lately remove very great Lime-trees out of 
one of his foreſts at Heidelberg, to a ſteep hill, exceedingly expoſed to the 
heat of the ſun, and that in the midſt of ſummer : They grow behind that 
ſtrong tower on the ſouth-weſt and moſt torrid part of the eminence, being 
a dry, reddiſh, barren earth, yet do they proſper rarely well : But the 
heads were cut off, and the pits into which they were tranſplanted were 
(by the induſtry and direction of Monſieur De Son, a Frenchman, and an 
admirable mechanician, who himſelf related it to me) filled with a compo- 
ſition of earth and cow-dung,-which was exceedingly beaten, and ſo dilu- 
ted with water, as it became almolt a liquid pap : It was into this that he 
plunged the roots, covering the ſurface with the turf : A ſingular example 
of removing ſo great trees at ſuch a ſeaſon, and therefore taken notice of 
here expreſsly. Other perfections of the tree, beſides its unparalleled 
beauty for walks, are, that it will grow in almoſt all grounds; that it 
laſts long; that it ſoon heals its ſcars; that it affe&s uprightneſs; that it 
ſtoutly reſiſts a ſtorm ; that it ſeldom becomes hollow. 


4. The timber of a well-grown Lime 1s convenient for any uſe that 
the willow is; but much to be preferred, as being ſtronger and yet 
lighter z whence Virgil calls them Tias leves, and therefore fit for yokes*. 
They are turned into boxes for the apothecaries.——Columella com- 
mends Arculas Tiliaceas. And. becauſe of its colour and eaſy working, 
and that it is not ſubject to ſplit, architects make with it models for 
their deſigned buildings; and the carvers in wood uſe it not only for ſmall 
figures, but large ſtatues and entire hiſtories in baſs and high relieve; wit- 
neſs, beſides ſeveral more, the lapidation of St. Stephen, with the ſtruc- 
tures and elevations about it; the trophies, feſtoons, fruitages, encarpia, 
and other ſculptures in the frontoons, freizes, capitals, pedeſtals, and 
other ornaments and decorations, offadmirable invention and performance, 
to be ſeen about the choir of St. Paul's and other churches, royal palaces, 
and noble houſes in eity and country; alt of them the works and invention 
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equal to any thing of the antients. Having had the honour (for ſo I ac- 
count it) to be the firſt who recommended this great artiſt to his Majeſty 
Charles II. I mention it on this occaſion with much ſatisfaction. With 
the twigs they make baſkets and cradles, and of the ſmoother fide of the 
bark, tablets for writing; for the antient Philyra is but our Tilia, of which 
Munting affirms he ſaw a book made of the inward bark, written about a 


thouſand years ſince, Such another was brought to the Count of St. 


Amant, Governor of Arras, 1662, for which there were given eight thou- 
ſand ducats by the Emperor; it contained a work of Cicero, De ordinanda 
Republica, & de inveniendis orationum exordiis; a piece meſtimable, 
but never publiſned, and now in the library at Vienna, after it had for- 
merly been the greateſt rarity in that of the late Cardinal Mazarine. Other 
papyraceous trees are mentioned by Weſt- Indian travellers, eſpecially in 
Hiſpaniola, Java, &c. whoſe inward bark not only exceeds. our largeſt 
paper for breadth and length, and may be written on both: ſides, but i; 
comparable to our beſt vellum. Bellonius ſays, That the Grecians made 
bottles of the Tilia, which they finely roſined within-ſide. It makes 
pumps for ſhips, alſo lattices for windows: Shoemakers uſe dreſſers of the 
plank to cut leather on, as not ſo hard as to turn the edges of their knives, 
and even the coarſeſt membrane, or ſlivers of the tree growing betwixt the 
bark and the main body, they now twiſt into baſs-ropes ;. befides, the 
truncheons make a far better coal for gun-powder than that of Alder itſelf : 
Seriblets for painters firſt draughts are alſo made of its coals; and the ex- 
traordinary candor and lightneſs has dignified it above all the woods of 
our foreſt, in the hands of the Right Honourable the White-ſtaff Officers 
of his Majeſty's Imperial Court. The royal plantations of theſe trees in 
the parks of Hampton Court and St. James's will ſufficiently inſtruct any 
man how theſe (and indeed all: other trees which ſtand ſingle) are to be 
governed and defended from. the injuries of beaſts, and ſometimes more 
urreaſonable: creatures, till they are able to protect themſelves. In Holland, 
where the very highways are adorned with them, they trequently clap 
three or four deal-boards, in manner of a cloſe trunk, about them, but 
it is not ſo well; becauſe it keeps out the air, which ſhould have free acceſs 
and intercourſe to the bole, and by no means be excluded from owing 
freely about them, or indeed any other trees, provided they are ſecured 
from cattle, and the violence of impetuous winds, &c. as his Majeſty's 
are, without thoſe cloſe coffins in which the Dutchmen ſeem rather to 
bury them alive: In the mean time, is there a more raviſhing or delight- 
ful object, than to behold ſome entire ſtreets and whole towns planted with 


s, Mr. Gibbons, comparable, and, for ought appears, Cn. XIV. 
of our Lyſippus, comp ght app | 
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theſe trees, in even lines before their doors, ſo as they ſeem like cities in 
a wood? This is extremely freſh, of admirable effect againſt the epilepſy, 
for which the delicately-ſcented bloſſoms are held prevalent, and ſkreen the 
houſes both from winds, ſun, and duſt; than which there can be nothing 
more deſirable where ſtreets are much. frequented :. For thus. 


Stat Philyra; haud omnes formoſior altera ſurgit 
Inter Hamadryadas; molliſſima, candida, lævis, 
Et viridante coma & beneolenti flore ſuperba, 
Spargit odoratam late atque æqualiter umbram. 
CovLen lib. vi. Pl. 


The ſtately Lime, ſmooth, gentle, ſtraight, and fair, 
(With which no other Dryad can compare) 

With verdant locks, and fragrant bloſſoms deckt, 
Does a large, even, odorate ſhade project. 


Diræ and curſes therefore on thoſe inhuman and ambitious tyrants, who, 
not contented with their own dominions, invade their peaceful neighbour, 
and ſend their legions, without diſtinction, to deſtroy and level to the 
ground ſuch venerable and goodly plantations, and noble avenues. Irre- 
parable marks of their barbarity ! 


The diſtance for walks, as we ſaid, may, in rich ground, be twenty-five 
feet; in more ordinary ſoil, eighteen or twenty. For a moſt prodigious 


tree of this kind, ſee book iii. chap. iii. 


The berries, reduced to powder, cure the dyſentery, and ſtop bleeding 
at the noſe, The diſtilled water is good againſt the epilepſy, apoplexy, 
vertigo, trembling of the heart, and gravel. Schroder commends a mu- 
cilage of the bark for wounds; and of the leaves and bark he ſays, uri- 
nam ac menſes cient, I am told the juice of the leaves fixes colours, 
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F. XV. 


The POPLAR, ASPEN, and ABE LE. 


OPULUS, the Poplar. I begin this ſecond claſs, according to Cx. XV. 


our former diſtribution, with the Poplar, of which there are ſeve- 
rol kinds, White, Black, &c. (which in Candy it is reported bears ſeed) 
beſides the Aſpen, The White (famous heretofore for yielding its um- 
bram hoſpitalem) is the moſt ordinary with us, to be raiſed in abundance 
by every ſet or ſlip. Fence the ground as far as any old Poplar roots ex- 
tend, and they will furniſh you with ſuckers innumerable, to be flipped 
from their mothers, and tranſplanted the very firſt year; but if you cut 
. down an old tree, you ſhall need no other nurſery. When they are young, 
their leaves are ſomewhat broader and rounder, as molt other trees are, 
than when they grow aged. In moiſt and boggy places they will flourith 
wonderfully, ſo the ground be not ſpewing ; but eſpecially near the mar- 


NO: 1 Ev. 
The Poplar is the moſt valuable of all the aquatics, whether we conſider the quick- 
neſs of its growth, or the magnitude to which it will arrive: And although this tree 
is ſtiled an Aquatic, yet it will grow exceeding well, and attain an extraordinary bulk 
in a few years, on ground tolerably dry. 
There are five ſpecies of Poplar, though I ſhall recommend only three to be planted 
for timber-trees. Theſe are, the White Poplar, known by the name of the Abele- 
tree; the Black Poplar, ſo called from a black circle perceived at the centre of its 
trunk when felled ; and the Trembling Poplar, or Aſpen- tree. 
1. PopULUs (Alba) foliis ſubrotundis, dentato-angulatis ſubtus tomentoſis. Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 146 3. Poplar- tree with roundiſh leaves, which are angularly indented, and 
dnwny on their under fide. Populus alba majoribus foliis. C. B. P. 429. bite Poplar 
with larger leaves, commonly called the Abele-tree. 
The trunk of the White Poplar is ſtraight, and covered with a ſmooth whitiſh bark, 
The leaves are about three inches long, and ſtand upon foot-ſtalks about an 

inch in length: they are indented at the edges; are of a dark green on the upper 
ſurface, but white and woolly underneath. They are uſually quite out by the 
eighteenth of April. 

2. Popurus (Nigra) foliis deltoidibus acuminatis ſerratis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1464. 


—  —_— 


Poplar with pointed ſawed leaves, ſhaped like the letter Delta. Populus nigra. C. B. P. 


429. The Black Poplar. 


The leaves of the Black Poplar are not ſo large as the former; their colour is a 


pleafant green; they are heart-ſhaped, and appear about the 22d of April, 
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gins and banks of rivers | Populus in fluviis——] and in low, ſweet, and 
fertile grounds, yea, and in the drier likewiſe. Truncheons of ſeven or 
eight feet long, thruſt two feet into the earth, (a hole being made with a 
ſharp hard ſtake, filled with water, and then with fine earth preſſed in, 
and cloſe about them) when oncs rooted, may be cut at ſix inches above 
ground; and thus placed at a yard diſtant, they will immediately furniſh 
a kind of copſe : But in caſe you plant them of rooted trees, or ſmaller 
ſets, fix them not ſo deep; for though we bury the truncheons thus pro- 
found, yet is the root which they ſtrike commonly but ſhallow. They 
will make prodigious ſhoots in fifteen or ſixteen years; but then the heads 
muſt by no means be diminiſhed, but the lower branches may, yet not too 
far up; the foot ſhould alſo be cleanſed every ſecond year : This for the 
White. The Black Poplar is frequently pollared, when as big as one's 
arm, eight or nine feet from the ground, as they trim them in Italy for 
their Vines to ſerpent and twiſt on, and thoſe they poll, or head, every 
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3. Porutus (Tremula) foliis ſubrotundis, dentato-angulatis utrinque glabris. Lin, 
Sp. Pl. 1464. Poplar-tree with roundiſh leaves, which are angularly indented, and 
ſmorth on both ſides. Populus tremula. C. B. P. 429. Trembling Poplar, or Aſpen- tree. 
The leaves of the Aſpen are ſmaller than thoſe of the Black Poplar. Theſe ſtand 
upon long ſlender foot-ſtalks, which renders it, of all the other forts, the moſt 


tremulous; they are roundiſh, and ſmooth on both ſides ; but do not make their 
appearance before the beginning of May. 


The flowers of the Poplar are male and female, on diſtinct plants, and the male 
flowers have eight ſtamina, which ſhews it to belong to the claſs and order Dicecia 


Octandria. Both the male and female flowers are arranged into an amentum. In the 


beginning of April they make their appearance; though the Aſpen flowers will be full 
blown by the twenty-ſecond of March. The male flowers appear firſt, and the female 
about a week after. The catkins are about three inches long. Soon after the female 
flowers come out, the males drop off the tree; and in about fave or fix weeks the fe- 
male will have ripe ſeeds, which are diſperſed by the winds to a conſiderable diſtance. 

The propagation of the Poplar-tree is very eaſy. It will grow from cuttings, ſuckers, 
and truncheons ; tho' I by no means approve of the planting of truncheons, as often 
practiſed on boggy places; becauſe I have always obſerved, that plantations of theſe 
luxuriant trees, attempted to be raiſed in this manner, have been frequently ſtocked ; 
and that the moſt promiſing trees have never equalled, in goodneſs or beauty, ſuch as 
dad been raiſed in the nurſery. 

In order, therefore, to obtain a quantity of Poplars, proper to be planted in avenues 
or clumps, by the ſides of rivulets, bogs, or any other places where they are deſired, 
you muſt get a piece of ground double dug for the nurſery. If the trees are intended 


ſor a watery ſituation, this aurſery- ground ſhould be pretty near it; but if they are de- 
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ſparing the middle, ſtraight, and thrivingeſt ſhoot, and at CH. XV. 


ſecond year, 
the third year cut him alſo, There be yet that condema the pruning N 


this Poplar, as hindering its growth. 


2. The ſhade of this tree is eſteemed very wholeſome in ſummer, but 
they do not become walks or avenues, by reaſon of their ſuckers, and that 
they foul the ground at the fall of the leaf; but they ſhould be planted 
in barren woods, and to flank places at a diſtance, for their increaſe, and 
the glittering brightneſs of their foliage : The leaves are good for cattle, 


. 
ſigned for paſture- grounds, fields, or ſuch as have no more than a common degree of 
moiſture, the ſoil of the nurſery ſhould be proportionably drier. 

Spring is the beſt ſeaſon for planting the cuttings; though they will grow if planted 
in any of the winter months. They ſhould all be vigorous ſhoots of the laſt year, or 
at leaſt not older than two years. Theſe cuttings ſhould be one foot and a half in 
length; and mult be planted in the nurſery-ground in rows, a yard aſunder, and at a 
foot and a half diſtance from each other in the rows. T hey ſhould be planted a foot in the 
ground, and the other part ſhould remain above to ſend forth the leading- ſnoot. Now, in 
order to have one leading-ſhoot only, the plants ſhould be carefully looked over in ſum- 
mer, and all young fide-branches nipped off, in order to encourage the leading branch, 
After this, no farther care need be taken of them than keeping them clean of weeds, 
and digging between the rows in winter, till they have attained a proper ſize to 
plant out for good, which will be in two years, if they are deſigned to form ſmall 
woods, or ſpinneys, in boggy or watery grounds, 

If they are wanted as ſtandards, for fields, ſides of rivers, &c. they may remain in 
the nurſery another year, when they may be taken out and planted ; and in a few years 
they will make a ſurpriſing progreſs, ſo as to be worth, in about twenty or thirty years, 
as many ſhillings a- piece. | 

In order to form a coppice of theſe trees, if the land be not ſo boggy but that it 
may be plowed, a crop of oats or other grain may be got off it the preceding year of 
planting; and in the autumn it would be a ftill greater advantage, if, juſt before 
the planting, it was to be plowed again; as by this operation it would be rendered 
lighter, and the weeds, &c. would be buried. Having prepared the ground, let the 
two-year old plants be taken out of the nurſery, and planted one yard aſunder. It will 
be proper to continue hoeing the weeds down for the firſt year : Afterward, they will 
require no farther trouble till the time of cutting, which may be in ſeven years from 
the firſt planting ; and every four or five years after they may be cut for poles, fire- 
wood, &c. The quickneſs of the growth of theſe trees, and their value when cut, 
even for theſe purpoſes, greatly augment the value of the land planted with them : 
Nay, by this means boggy or marſhy ground will produce more per acre than the beſt 
paſture or feeding land; a conſideration which ſhould ſtimulate every Gentleman poſ- 


ſeſſed of a large quantity of ſuch ſort of land, which brings him in very little, to im- 
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which muſt be ſtripped from the cut boughs before they are fagotted. 
This to be done in the decreaſe of October, and reſerved in bundles for 
winter fodder. The wood of the White Poplar 1s ſought of the ſculptor, 
and they ſaw both ſorts into boards, which, where they lie dry, conti- 
nue a long time. Of this material they alſo made ſhields of defence in 
ſword and buckler days. Dioſcorides writes, that the bark chopped 
ſmall, and ſowed in rills, well and richly manured and watered, will 
produce a plentiful crop of Muſhrooms ; or warm water, in which yeſt 
is diſſolved, caſt upon a new-cut ſtump. It is to be noted that thoſe 
fungi, which ſpring from the putrid ſtumps of this tree, are not venenous, 
(as of all or moſt other trees they are) being gathered after the firſt 
autumnal rains. There is a Poplar of a paler green, and is the propereſt 
for watery ground; it will grow of truncheons from two to eight feet 
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prove in this manner. If the ground for theſe plantations be ſo boggy as not to admit 
of plowing and ſowing, then the planter muſt be contented with taking the plants out 
of the nurſery, and ſetting them in holes at the aforeſaid diſtance; and they will thrive 
ſurpriſingly even in this way. 
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Every Gentleman deſirous of having plantations of large trees of the ſorts I have 
recommended, ſhould plant them as before directed, at one yard aſunder ; and when 
their heads begin to interfere and incommode one another, every other tree ſhould be 
taken away, which will ſell for large poles ; and the remainder ſhould be left to grow 
for timber. But though I adviſe every other tree to be taken away, I would not have 
this caution too ſtrictly obſerved : I only mean to have the weakeſt and leaft thriving 
eradicated ; and if two fine luxuriant trees ſhould ſtand together, with others leſs pro- 
miſing on each fide, let the weakeſt be taken up. And thus they ſhould continue to 
be thinned as often as they grow too cloſe, till you have a plantation of timber Poplar- 
trees. ; 

I muſt not forget to give another precaution to the Poplar planter, viz. That after 
theſe trees dre planted out for good, he ſhould never ſuffer a tree to be ſtripped up, nor 
even a ſide- branch taken off; for by doing this, the progreſs of the tree will be ſtopped 
for ſome years; whereas, if theſe are permitted to remain, they will powerfully attract 
the nutritious juices of the atmoſphere, and help to ſupply the trunk, as well as them- 
ſelves, in ſuch plenty, as to contribute ſurpriſingly to the increaſe of the tree, Boards 
made of Poplar are durable if kept dry, and the poles make tolerable ſpars after the 
bark has been carefully removed. The bark, when permitted to remain upon poles of 
ſoft wood, harbours animalculæ, which in time eat away the ſtrength of the timber. 


4. PoruLvs ( Balſamifera) foliis ſubcordatis denticulatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1464. The 
Carolina Poplar. 
'T his Poplar grows to a large timber-tree, and has a peculiar majeſty, It is an ex- 
ceeding ſwiſt grower, inſomuch that it has been known to ſhoot ten feet in the ſpace 

of one ſummer, The bark is ſmooth, and of a whitiſh colour; though that on the 
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long, and, bringing a good lop in a ſhort time, is by ſome preferred to 


Willows. | 
For the ſetting of theſe Mr. Cook adviſes the boring of the ground with 


a ſort of auger, to prevent the ſtripping of the bark from the ſtake in 
planting z a foot and half deep, or more if great, (for ſome may be eight 
or nine feet) for Pollards, cut ſloping, and free of cracks at either end. 
Two or three inches diameter is a competent bignels, and the earth ſhould 
be rammed cloſe to them, | 


Another expedient is by making drains in very moiſt ground, two ſpade 
deep and three feet wide, caſting up the earth between the drains, ſowing 
it the firſt year with oats to mellow the ground; the next winter ſetting it 
for copſe, with theſe, any, or all the watery forts of trees; thus, in four or 
five years, you will have a handſome fell; and io ſucceſſively. It is in the 
former author, where the charge is exactly calculated, to whom I refer 


NO T 

young ſhoots is of a fine green. The young ſhoots have five angles. The bark 
of which theſe are compoſed, being extended by the future growth, leaves the traces 
of theſe angles on the older branches ; and this gives the tree in winter a particular 
look; for at the baſe of each bud they curve over an] meet. Thus, between every 
bud, there are formed figures like niches of public buildings, with an upright in the 
middle, at the top of which, like an ornament, is ſeated the bud for the future 
foot. Of all the trees in a collection, no one more agreeably entertains us by 
its leaves than this, whether we conſider the colour, figure, or ze. Their colour 
is a light ſhining green, which is heightened in the autumn, by the ſtrong mid- 
rib, and the large veins that iſſue from it, turning to a red; the leſſer veins alſo 
being in ſome degree affected, occaſion upon the ſame leaf an agreeable contraſt, 
They are heart-ſhaped and notched at the edges. But the ſize of the leaves 
gives this tree its greateſt dignity : Theſe majeſtic leaves are placed alternately 
on the branches; though, as the tree advances in height, they diminiſh in ſize. 
This ſpecies ſhoots late in the autumn; and the young ſhoots have their ends 
often killed in hard vainters; which is an imperfection, as it cauſes the tree to 
have a very bad look in the ſpring, both before and when the leaves are putting 
out: Theſe, however, when they appear, make ample amends for the former 
defect. The flowers afford no beauty, being only catkins, like other Poplars. 


5. Porurus ( Heterepbylla) foliis cordatis primoribus villoſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1464. 
The Virginia Paplar. 

This ſpecies of Poplar alſo forms a large timber-tree. The branches are numerous, 
veined, and angular. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, broad, ſlightly ſerrated, and 
downy on their firſt appearance. The flowers come out in looſe catkins, and 
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Book I. the reader. I am informed that in Cheſhire there grow many ſtately and 
—— ſtraight Black Poplars, that yield boards and planks of an inch and half 
thickneſs ; ſo fit for flooring of rooms, as by ſome preferred to Oak, for 

the whiteneſs and laſting, where they lie dry. 


3. They have a Poplar in Virginia of a very peculiar ſhaped leaf, as if 
the point of it were cut off, which grows very well with the curious amongſt 
us to a conſiderable ſtature. I conceive it was firſt brought over by John 
T radeſcant, under the name of the Tulip-tree, (from the likeneſs of its 
flower) but is not, that I find, taken much notice of in any of our her- 


NOTE. S. 
make little ſhow ; they appear early in the ſpring, and are ſucceeded by numerous 
downy ſeeds, which are carried by the winds to a conſiderable diſtance, 
<« Ariſe, ye winds, tis now your time to blow, 
And aid the work of nature: On your wings 
The pregnant ſeeds conveyed ſhall plant a race 
Far from their native ſoil.” | 
The Lombardy, or Po Poplar, is another ſpecies of this tree ; but there are none in 
this kingdom of a ſufficient age to enable us to fix the ſtandard of its excellence. 80 
far as we yet know, it promiſes to anſwer the high character given of its quick growth, 
All the foreign Poplars grow very freely in this country, and, like the others, are 
| propagated by cuttings and layers. 


The Poplar was ſacred to Hercules, Populus Alcidæ gratiflima,” and when any 
ceremonies were inſtituted in honour of that God, its tender branches and leaves were 
twined round the heads of the Votaries : 

Tum Salii ad cantus, incenſa altaria circum, 
Populeis adſunt evincti tempora ramis. Ex. viii.—285. 

It was cuſtomary with lovers to write verſes upon the bark of different trees. Ovid, 
in the epiſtle from Oenone to Paris, fixes upon the Poplar: 

Populus eſt, memini, fluviali conſita ripa, 
Eft in qua noſtri litera ſcripta memor. 
Popule, vive, precor, quz conſita margine ripæ 
Hoc in rugoſo cortice carmen habes: 
Cum Paris Oenone poterit ſpirare relicta, 
Ad fontem Xanthi verſa” recurret aqua. 

Homer beautifully compares the fall of Simoiſius, by the hand of Ajax, to a Poplar 

j aſt cut down: 
So falls a Poplar, that in wat'ry ground | 
Rais'd high the head, with ſtately branches crown'd, 
(Fell'd by ſome artiſt with his ſhining ſteel, 
'To ſhape the circle of the bending wheel) 
Cut down it lies, tall, ſmooth, and largely ſpread, 
With all its beauteous honours on its head, Pope, 
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als, I wiſh we had more of them, but they are difficult to elevate at Cu. XV. 
— — 


ficſt “. 


4. The Aſpen only (which is that kind of Lybica, or White Poplar, 
bearing 2 ſmaller and more tremulous leaf, by the French called La 
Tremble, or Quaker) thruſts down a more ſearching foot, and in this like- 
wiſe differs, that he takes it ill to have his head cut off, Pliny would have 
ſhort truncheons couched two feet in the ground, but firſt two Ou dried, 


at one foot and half diſtance, and then moulded over. 


5. There is ſomething a finer ſort of White Poplar, which the Dutch 
call Abele, and we have of late much of it tranſported out of Holland. 
Theſe are alſo beſt propagated of flips from the roots, the leaſt of which 


F 
* This tree is called by Linnæus Liriodendron (Tulipifera) foliis labatis. Herman 
calls it Twlipifera arbor Virginiana; and Plukenet and Cateſby, Tulipifera Virginiana, 
tripartito aceris folio, media lacinia velut abſcifſa; alſo Tulipifera Caroliniana, folits 
produttioribus magis anguloſis. It is of the claſs and order Polyandria Pelygynla. 

The Tulip-tree is a native of North-America: It is a tree of the firſt magnitude, 
and is generally known through all the Engliſh ſettlements by the title of Pop- 
lar. Of late years there have been great numbers of theſe trees raiſed from 
ſeeds in the Engliſh gardens, ſo that now they are become common in the nur- 
ſeries about London ; and there are many of them in ſeveral parts of England 
which do annually produce flowers. The firſt tree of this kind which flowered 
here, was in the gardens of the late Earl of Peterborough, at Parſons Green near 
Fulham, which was planted in a wilderneſs: among other trees ; before this was 
planted. in the open air, the few plants which were then in the Engliſh gardens 
were planted in pots, and houſed in winter, ſuppoſing they were too tender to live 
in the open air; but this tree, ſoon after it was placed in the full ground, con- 
vinced the gardeners of their miſtake, by the great progreſs it made, while thoſe 
which were kept in pots and tubs increaſed ſlowly in their growth; ſo that after- 
ward there were many others planted in the full ground, which are now arrived 
to a large ſize, eſpecially thoſe which were planted in a moiſt ſoil. One of the 
handſomeſt trees of this kind, near London, is in the garden of Waltham Abbey; 
and at Wilton, the ſeat of the Earl of Pembroke, there are ſome trees of great 
bulk; but the old tree at Parſons Green is quite deſtroyed by the other trees 
which were ſuffered to over-hang it, and rob it of its nouriſhment, from the fear 
of taking them down, leſt, by admitting the cold air, the Tulip-tree might be in- 
jured.— The young ſhoots of this tree are covered with a ſmooth purpliſh bark; 
they are garniſhed with large leaves, whoſe foot-ſtalks are four inches long; they 
are ranged alternate ; the leaves are of a fingular form, being divided into three 
lobes; the middle lobe is blunt and hollowed at the point, appearing as if it had 
been cut with ſciſſors. The two ſide-lobes are rounded, and end in blunt points. 
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will take, and may in March, at three or four years growth, be tranf. 
planted. ; 


6. In Flanders (not in France, as a late author pretends) they have large 
nurſeries of them, which firſt they plant at one foot diſtance, the mould 
light and moiſt, by no means clayey, in which though they may ſhoot up 
tall, yet for want of root they never ſpread; for, as [ ſaid, they muſt be 
incerred pretty deep, not above three inches above ground, and kept clean 
by pruning them to the middle ſhoot for the firſt two years, and fo till the 
third or fourth. When you tranſplant, place them at eight, ten, or twelve 
feet interval. They will likewiſe grow of layers, and even of cuttings in 
very moiſt places. In three years they will come to an incredible altitude; 
in twelve be as big as your middle; and in eighteen or twenty arrive to 
full perfection. A ſpecimen of this advance we have had of an Abele 
tree at Sion, which being lopped in February 1651, did, by the end of 
October 1652, produce branches as big as a man's wriſt, and ſeventeen 
feet in length; for which celerity we may recommend them to ſuch late 
builders as ſeat their houſes in naked and unſheltered places, and that 
would put a guiſe of antiquity upon any new incloſure ; ſince by theſe, 
whillt a man is on a voyage of no long continuance, his houſe and lands 
may be ſo covered as to be hardly known at his return* But as they thus 
acreaſe in bulk, their value, as the Italian Poplar has taught us, advances 
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The leaves are from four to five inches broad near their baſe, and about four 
inches long from the foot-ſtalk to the point, having a ſtrong mid-rib, which is 
formed by the continuation of the foot-ſtalk. From the mid-rib run many tranſ- 
verſe veins to the borders, which ramify into ſeveral ſmaller. The upper ſurface 
of the leaves is ſmooth, and of a lucid green; the under is of a pale green. The 
fiowers are produced at the end of the branches, and are compoſed of fix petals, 
three without and three within, which form a ſort of bell-ſhaped flower, from 
v-hence the inhabitants of North-America give it the title of Tulip. Theſe 
petals are marked with green, yellow, and red ſpots, ſo make a fine appearance 
when the trees are well charged with flowers. This tree flowers in July, and 
when the flowers drop, the germen ſwells and forms a kind of cone, but theſe 
ſeldom ripen in England. Mr. Cateſby, in his Natural Hiſtory of Carolina, 

ſays, “ There are ſome of theſe trees in America which are thirty feet in circum- 

terence ; the boughs are unequal and irregular, making ſeveral bends or elbows, 

which render the trees diſtinguiſhable at a great diſtance, even when they have no 

leaves upon them, They are found in moſt parts of the northern continent of 
America, from the Cape of Florida to New-England, where the timber is of 

great uſe, the trunk being frequently hollowed, and made into boats big enough 

0 cat:y a number of men.“ 
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43 likewiſe ; which, after the firſt ſeven years, is annually worth twelve Cu. X 
q 1 1 pence more: So as the Dutch look upon a plantation of theſe trees as a. 
ample portion for a daughter, and none of the lcaſt effects of their good 

huſbandry; which truly may very well be allowed, if that calculation 

hold, which the late worthy Knight“ has aſſerted, who began his planta- 

tion not long ſince about Richmond, that thirty pounds being laid out in * Sir Richa1d 
theſe plants, would render at leaſt ten thouſand pounds in eighteen years ns 
every tree affording thirty plants, and every of them thirty more, after each 

ſeven years improving twelve pence in growth till they arrive to their ame. 
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7. The Black Poplar grows rarely with us; it is a ſtronger and taller 
tree than the White, the leaves more dark, and not ſo ample. Divers 
ſtately ones of theſe, I remember about the banks of the Po in Italy; 
which flouriſhing near the old Eridanus (fo celebrated by the Poets) in 
which the temerarious Phaeton is ſaid to have been precipitated, doubtleſs 
gave argument to that fiction of the metamorphoſis of his ſad liſters, and 
the amber. of their precious tears . It was whilſt I was paſſing down that 
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+ It does not appear from Ovid that the liſters of Phaeton were changed into 
Poplurs. The ſuppoſition probably aroſe from obſerving the banks of the Eridanus, 
or Po, covered with theſe trees.- Others again ſay that they were changed into 
Larches, and this ſuppoſition ſeems as probable as the other; for Vitruvius remarks, 
« Larix vero, non eſt notus niſi his municipibus, qui circa ripam fluminis Padi et li- 
tora maris Adriatici,” In a medal of Publius Accoleius Lariſcolus, the three Siſters 
(Heliades) are repreſented as transformed into Larches, and Montfaucon quotes Pal- 
ladius as ſaying, © Reſina illa liquida eſt, lacrymæ fimilis ; non recipit flammam, 
quaſi odio perſequatur, ob combuſtem Phatthontem.— This ſentence, however, I do 
not find in Palladius. He only ſays, ſpeaking of Larches, © Neque enim flammam 
recipiunt, aut carbones creare poſſunt.” Lib. xii. tit. xv. Ovid thus deſcribes the 
tears of the ſorrowful ſiſters. 

Inde fluunt lacrymæ: ſtillataque ſole rigeſcunt 
De ramis electra novis: que lucidus amnis 
Excipit, et nuribus mittit geſtanda Latinis. Mr. lib. ii. 

Virgil in one place ſays, that the ſiſters were changed into ders; and in another, 
that they were transformed into Poplars ; ſo that it is probable the Poets choſe ſuch 
aquatics as beſt ſuited their purpoſe : | 

Tum Phatthontiadas muſco circumdat amaræ 
Corticis, atque ſolo proceras erigit alnos. EcL. vi. 


Populeas inter frondes umbramque Sororum 1 
Dum canit — En. x. WW 
Our countryman Cowley, in his elegant latin poem upon Plants, makes choice of the 11 


Ambuſti memor, ac caſu perterrita Fratris, 
Multa gaudet aqua, et vivit ſecura ſub undis. Lib. vi. 
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river towards Ferrara, that I diverted myſelf with this ſtory of the inge. 
nious Poet. I am told there is a Mountain Poplar much propagated in 
Germany about Vienna, and in Bohemia, of which ſome trees have 
yielded planks of a yard in breadth : Why do we procure none of them? 


8. The beſt uſe of the Poplar and Abele (which are all of them hoſpi- 
table trees, for any thing thrives under their ſhade) is for walks and ave. 
nues about grounds which are ſituated low, and near the warer, till coming 
to be very old, they are apt to grow knurry, and out of proportion. The 
timber is incomparable for all ſorts of white wooden veſſels, as trays, bowls, 
and other turner's ware; and of eſpecial uſe for the bellows-maker, be. 
cauſe it is almoſt of the nature of cork, and for ſhip-pumps, though not 
very ſolid, yet very cloſe, and yet ſo light as it may be uſed for the ſoles, 
as well as heels, of ſhoes. Vitruvius I. de materie cedenda, reckons it 
among the building-timbers, que maxime in edificiis ſunt idoncæ. It is pro- 
per for carts, becauſe it is exceeding light; alſo for Vine and Hop-props, 
and divers vimineous works. The loppings in January are for the fire; 
and therefore ſuch as have proper grounds may, with caſe, and in a ſhort 
time, ſtore themſelves for a conſiderable family, where fuel is dear: But 
the truth 13, it burns untowardly, and rather moulders away than maintains 
a folid heat. Of the twigs, with the leaves on, are made brooms. The 
catkins attract the bees, as do alſo the leaves, eſpecially of the black, 
being more tenacious of the meldews than moſt foreſt-trees, the Oak 
excepted. 


Of the Aſpen, our woodmen make hoops, fire-wood, coals, &c. and 


the bark of young trees, in ſome countries, ſerves for candle or torch- 


wood. 


The juice of Poplar leaves, dropped into the ears, aſſuages the pain; 
and the buds contuſed, and mixed with honey, is a good collyrium for 
the eyes; as the unguent to refrigerate and cauſe ſleep, 


One thing more of the White Poplar is not to be paſſed over, viz. 
that the ſeeds of Miſleto being put into holes bored in the bark of this tree, 
have produced the plant. An experiment ſufficient to determine that 
ſo long controverted queſtion concerning ſpontaneous and equiyocal gene- 
ration, Vide D. Rali H. P. Append. p. 1918. 
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85 . XVI. 


The QUICK-BSBEAMS®. 


1, HE QUICK-BEAM, Ornus, or, as the Pinax more peculiarly Cy, XVI. 
terms it, Fraxinus Bubula, others the Wild Sorb and Witchen, iv 


a ſpecies of Wild Aſh. The berries which it produces in October may 
then be ſown, or rather the ſets planted. I have ſtore of them in a warm 
grove of mine, and they are of ſingular beauty. It riſes to a reaſonable ſta- 
ture, ſhoots upright and ſlender, and conſiſts of a fine ſmooth bark, It 
delights to be both in mountains and woods, and to fix itſelf in good 
light grounds. Virgil affirms it will unite with the Pear. 


2. Beſides the uſe of it for the huſbandman's tools, goads, &c. the 
wheel-wright commends it for being all heart; if the tree be large, and 
fo well grown as ſome there are, it will ſaw into planks, boards, and tim- 
ber; our Fletchers commend it for bows next to Yew, which we ought 


S. 

This is the SoRBUS ( Aucuparia) foliis pinnatis, utrinque glabris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 68 3. 
Service- tree with winged leaves which are ſmooth on bath ſides. Sorbus ſylveſtris, foliis 
domeſticæ ſimilis. C. B. P. 415. Wi.n.ld Service with leaves like the cultivated; com- 
mon]y called Quicken, Duick-beam, Mountain Aſh, and in the north, Rowan Tree. 

The Quick-beam grows naturally in many parts of England ; but in the ſouthern 
counties it is ſeldom ſeen of any great magnitude, being commonly cut down, 
and reduced to underwood ; but in the North of England and Wales, where the 
trees are permitted to grow, they arrive at a conſiderable fize. The ſtems are 
covered with a ſmooth grey bark, the branches while young have a purpliſh brown 
bark, and the leaves are winged ; they are compoſed of eight or nine pair of long 
narrow lobes, terminated by an odd one; the lobes are about two inches long, 
and half an inch broad toward their baſe, ending in acute points, and are ſharply 
ſawed on their edges; the leaves on the young trees in the ſpring are hoary on 
their under fide, which about Midſummer goes off, but thoſe upon the older 
branches have very little at any ſeaſon. The flowers are produced in large bunches 
almoſt in form of umbels, at the end of the branches ; they are compoſed of five 
ſpreading concave petals ſhaped like thoſe of the Pear-tree, but ſmaller ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by roundiſh berries, growing in large bunches, which have a de- 
preſſed naval on the top, and turn red in autumn when they ripen. 


The buds of this tree begin to open about the beginning of April, The leaves 
dre out by the middle of the month, and the flowers are in ful! blow by the ſixth of 
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Book I. not to paſs over, for the glory of our once Engliſh anceſtors : In a ſtatute 
. Henry VIII. you have it mentioned. It is excellent fuel; but J have 
not yet obſerved any other uſe, ſave that the bloſſoms are of an agreeable 
ſcent, and the berries ſuch a tempting bait for the Thruſhes, that as long 
as they laſt, you ſhall be ſure of their company. Some highly commend 
the juice of the berries, which, fermenting of itſelf, if well preſerved, 
makes an excellent drink againſt the ſpleen and ſcurvy : Ale and beer 
brewed with theſe berries, being ripe, is an incomparable drink, familiar 
in Wales, where this tree is reputed ſo ſacred, that there is not a church. 
yard without one of them planted in it (as among us the Yew); fo, on a 
certain day in the year, every body religiouſly wears a croſs made of the 
wood; and the tree is by ſome authors called Fraxinus Cambro-Britan- 
nica, reputed to be a preſervative againſt faſcinations and evil ſpirits; 
whence, perhaps, we call it Witchen, the boughs being ſtuck about the 
houſe, or the wood uſed for walking-ſtaves. 


NO OE > | 
May. There are three ſtyles and twenty ſtamina inſerted into the Calyx, which ſhews 
that this tree belongs to the claſs and order Iceſandria Trigynia. 

The Quick-beam is raiſed from ſeeds ſown as ſoon as ripe, in beds properly prepared, 
Theſe frequently remain till the ſecond ſpring before they make their appearance; and 
in the ſpring following they ſhould' be put out into the nurſery. It is ſometimes raiſed 
from layers ; but when cultivated in that manner, the trees are neither ſo handſome nor 
ſo ſtraight as thoſe raiſed from ſeeds, 

This tree will grow upon almoſt any foil, either ſtrong or light, moiſt or dry, It 
will flouriſh on mountains and in woods, and is never affected by the ſeverity of 
weather, being extremely hardy. When loaded with fruit, it makes a moſt delightful 
appearance : Sanguineiſque inculta rubent aviaria baccis, VIRG, 


. Of this ſpecies there is a cultivated Service titled by Linnæus, Sorbus foliis pinnatis, 
| ſubtus villaſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Sorbus ſativa; and Cluſius, Sorbus legitima. 
It grows naturally in the ſouth of France, in Italy, and in moſt of the ſouthern coun- 
ties of Europe, where 1ts fruit is ſerved up as a deſert, | 
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. XVII. 


The HASE L. 


1. UX SILVEST RIS, or Corylus, the Haſel, is beſt raiſed from Cn. XVII. 
the nuts (alſo by ſuckers and layers) which you ſhall ſow like 
maſt, in a pretty deep furrow, toward the end of February, or treat them 
as you are inſtructed in the Walnut. Light ground may immediately be 
ſown and harrowed in very accurately ; but in caſe the mould be clay, 
plow it earlier, and let it be ſufficiently mellowed with the froſts ; and then 
the third year cut your trees near to the ground with a ſharp bill, the 
moon decreaſing. 
2. But if you would make a grove for pleaſure, plant them in foſſes, at 
a yard diſtance, and cut them within half a foot of the earth, dreſſing 
them for three or four ſprings and autumns, by only looſening the mould 
a little about their roots. Others there are who ſet the nuts by hand at 
one foot diſtance, to be tranſplanted the third year, at a yard aſunder: 
But this work is not to be taken in hand ſo ſoon as the nuts tall, till winter 


N00 15.0% 
* There are only two ſpecies of this genus: 


1. CoxyLvs ( Avellana) ſtipulis ovatis obtuſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1417. Haſel Nut with 
eval blunt ſtipulæ. Corylus Sylveſtris. C. B. P. 418. Wild Haſel Nut. 


2. Cox vrus {Colzrna) ſtipulis linearibus acutis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1417. Haſel Nut 
with narrow acute ſtipulæ. Corylus Byzantina. H. L. 191. Byzantine Nut. 


The Corylus, in the Linnzan Syſtem, is of the claſs and order Monoecia Polyandria, 
The flowers begin to open about the twenty-fifth of January, and in a month's 
time are in full blow. They are ſmall and of a beautiful red colour, The cat- 
kins make their appearance about the middle of September. 


The common Haſel grows wild in almoſt every part of this iſland, and ſerves very 
well for thickening woods, When allowed to grow, it will make poles of twenty 
feet, but it is uſually cut down ſooner for walking- ſticks, fiſhing- rods, withs for fa- 
goting, &c. for which neceſſary purpoſes it is recommended as a profitable wood. 

In order to raiſe a coppice of Haſels, the nuts muſt be gathered in the autumn. Theſe 
muſt carefully be preſerved till the month of February in a moiſt place to keep the nuts 
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| variety of the Common Nut, This can only be kept true to its kind by ſuckers, or 
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be well advanced, becauſe they are exceedingly obnoxious to the froſts 
nor will they ſprout till the ſpring ; beſides, vermin are great devourers of 
them. Preſerve them therefore moiſt, not mouldy, by laying them in 
their own dry leaves, or in ſand, till January. 


Plantis eduræ Coryli naſcuntur —— Grog. ii. 
Haſels from ſets and ſuckers take. 


3. From whence they thrive very well, the ſhoots being about the ſcant- 
ling of ſmall wands and ſwitches, or ſomewhat bigger, and ſuch as have 
drawn divers hairy twigs, which are by no means to be diſbranched, no 
more than their roots, unleſs by a very ſparing and diſcreet hand. Thus 
your coryletum, or copſe of Haſels, being planted about autumn, may, 
as ſome practiſe it, be cut within three or four inches of the ground the 
ſpring following, which the new cyon will ſuddenly repair in cluſters, and 
tufts of fair poles of twenty, or ſometimes thirty feet long: But I rather 
ſhould ſpare them till two or three years after, when they ſhall have taken 
ſtrong hold, and may be cut cloſe to the very earth, the improſperous and 
feeble ones eſpecially, Thus are Filberts likewiſe to be treated, both of 


N:Q-:1--&:.3, 
from growing dry : then, having the ground well plowed and harrowed, let drills 
be drawn at one yard diſtance ; into theſe drop the nuts at about ten inches diſtance, 
and let them be covered with two inches of earth, When the young plants appear, 
they muſt be kept clear from weeds in the manner formerly ordered for trees planted 


in rows, and they muſt remain under that careful cultivation till the weeds are no 


longer to be feared, Where the plants ſtand too thick, they ſhould be properly 
thinned, and this thinning ought to be continued till the plants are left a yard aſunder 
each way. A Coryletum may alſo be raiſed from plants drawn from the ſeminary, . 
when they are a foot or two feet high. Theſe ſhould be planted where they are to re- 
main at one yard aſunder, In twelve years they may be cut down for poles ; but they 
will be ready for a ſecond fall much ſooner ; and afterwards may be cut every ſeventh 
or eighth year, when the ſtools will ſend up ſtrong and vigorous ſhoots. The Byzan- 
tine Nut is diſtinguiſhed from the other ſpecies chiefly by the ſtipulæ which are very 
narrow and acute, whereas theſe of the common nut are oval and obtuſe. It differs 
alſo in the ſize of its growth, the Byzantine ſeldom growing higher than four or five 
ſeet, hence it got the name of Dwarf nut-tree. In other reſpects it is like our common 
Nut-tree ; it flowers at the ſame time, and the fruit is produced in cluſters. Mr. Miller 
ſuſpects this and the Barcelona Nut to be the ſame, | 

The Filbert, or Corylus ſativa frutu oblongo, is not a diſtinCt ſpecies, but only a 
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them improved much by tranſplanting, but chiefly by graffing, and it 
ſhould be tried with Filberts, and even with Almonds themſelves, for more 
elegant experiments. 


In the mean time, I do not confound the Filbert, Pontic, or Filbord, 
diſtinguiſhed by its beard, with our foreſters or bald Haſel-nuts, which 
doubtleſs we had from abroad, and bearing the Names of Avelan, Avelin, 
as I find in ſome antient records and deeds in my cuſtody, where my an- 
ceſtors names were written Avelan, alias Evelin, generally. 


4. For the place, they above all affect cold, barren, dry, and ſandy 
grounds: mountains, and even rocky ſoils produce them; they proſper 
where quarries of freeſtone lie underneath, as at Haſelbury in Wilts, Haſe- 
lingfield in Cambridgeſhire, Haſlemere in Surry, and other places; but 
more plentifully, if the ground be ſomewhat moiſt, dankiſh, and moſſy, 
as in the freſher bottoms and ſides of hills, hoults, and in hedge- rows. 
Such as are maintained for copſes, may after twelve years be felled the 
firſt time; the next at ſeven or eight; for by this period their roots will 
be completely vigorous. You may plant them from October to January, 
provided you keep them carefully weeded till they have taken faſt hold , 
and there is not among all our ſtore a more profitable wood for copſes, 
and therefore good huſbands ſhould ſtore them with it. 


5. The uſe of the Haſel is for poles, ſpars, hoops, forks, angling-rods, 
fagots, cudgels, coals, and ſpringes to catch birds; and it made one of 
the beſt coals, once uſed for gunpowder, being very fine and light, till 
they found Alder to be more fit: There is no wood which purifies wine 
ſooner than the chips of Haſel. It is good for withs and bands, upon 
which I remember, Pliny thinks it a pretty ſpeculation, that a wood 
ſnhould be ſtronger to bind withal, being bruiſed and divided, than when 


. 


layers, which laſt are obſerved to make the beſt trees. In order to form ſtools ſome 
plants of the beſt kinds ſhould be procured, and the twigs layered from them ſhould 
be taken off and planted in the nurſery, When well rooted they may be removed 
into the ground where they are to remain. In ſome parts of Kent, plantations of 
Filberts are much attended to. The trees are never permitted to riſe above fix feet 
in height, and are regularly pruned and diſhed out like Gooſeberry-buſhes, T hey 
ſhould ſtand at the diſtance of twelve feet, and when full ſpread the diameter of the cup 
tormed by the branches ſhould be about ſix feet. The intermediate ſpaces ſhould be 
cultivated with beans, turnips, and hoeing crops, for upon the conſtant ſtirring of the 
g'0und the vigour of the trees principally depends, I am well informed that a buſhel 
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whole and entire. The coals are uſed by painters to draw with, like 
thoſe of Sallow : Laſtly, for riding ſwitches, and divinatory rods for the 
dete ding and finding out of minerals; at leaſt, if that tradition be no im. 
poſture, By whatſoever occult virtue the forked-ſtick, ſo cut and kil. 
tully held, becomes impregnated with thoſe inviſible ſteams and exhala. 
tions, as by its ſpontaneous bending from an horizontal poſture, to dif. 
cover not only mines and ſubterraneous treaſure, and ſprings of water, but 
criminals guilty of murder, &c. made out ſo ſolemnly, by the atteſtation 
of magiſtrates, and divers other learned and credible perſons, who have 
critically examined matters of fact, is certainly next to a miracle, and re- 
quires a ſtrong faith, Let the curious therefore conſult that philoſophical 
treatiſe of Dr. Vallemont *, which will at leaſt entertain them with a world 
of ſurprizing things. But the moſt ſignal honour it was ever employed 
in, and which might deſervedly exalt this humble and common plant 
above all the trees of the wood, is that of hurdles, eſpecially the flexible 
white, the red, and brittle ; not for that it is generally uſed for the fold- 
ing of our innocent ſheep, an emblem of the church, but for making the 
walls of one of the firſt Chriſtian Oratories in the world; and particularly in 
this iſland, that venerable and ſacred fabrick at Glaſtonbury founded by 
St. Joſeph of Arimathea, which is ſtoried to have been firſt compoſed but 
of a few ſmall Haſel-rods interwoven about certain ſtakes driven into the 
ground ;—and walls of this kind, inſtead of laths and punchions, ſuper- 
induced with a coarſe mortar made of loam and ſtraw, do to this day in- 
cloſe divers humble cottages, ſheds, and out-houſes in the country. It 


is ſtrong and laſting for ſuch purpoles, whole or cleft,. and I have ſeen 
ample incloſures of courts and gardens ſo ſecured. 


6. There is a compendious expedient for the thickening of copſes which 
are too tranſparent, by laying of a ſampler, or pole, of an Haſel, Aſh, 


Poplar, &c. of twenty or thirty feet in length, the head a little lopped, 


1 

of nuts has been gathered from one tree managed in this manner. In a ſcarce year, 
Filberts in the huſk are worth ſixteen ſhillings per buſhc!-——a great encouragement 
for plantations of this ſpecies. Hops are ſometimes raiſed between the Filbert-trees, 
ſo that the expectations of the planter may be gratified with one, and ſometimes 
two Crops, | 

It is an obſervation of great antiquity, and well confirmed, that -a good nut year 
nakes a good wheat year.” Virgil ſpeaking of the Walnut-tree ſays, 

Si ſuperant foetus, pariter frumenta ſequentur, GzoRG. i. 
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into the ground, giving it a chop near the foot to make it ſuccumb, this Cy XVII. 
faſtened to the earth with a hook or two, and covered with ſome free 


mould at a competent depth, (as gardeners lay their carnations) will pro- 
Juce a world of ſuckers, and thicken and furniſh a copſe ſpeedily. I add 
no more of Filberts, a kinder and better fort of Haſel-nut, of larger and 
longer ſhape and beard; the kernels alſo covered with a fine membrane, 
of which the red is more delicate: they both are propagated as the 
Haſel, and while more domeſtic, planted either aſunder or in paliſade, 
are ſeldom found in the copſes. They are brought among other fruit to 
the beſt tables for deſert, and are ſaid to fatten; but, when tog much 
eaten, are obnoxious to the aſthmatic. In the mean time, of this I have 
had experience, that Haſel-nuts, but the Filbert eſpecially, being full 
ripe, and peeled in warm water, as they blanch Almonds, make a pud- 
ding very little, if at all, inferior to that our Ladies make of Almonds. 
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CH 4 $$ 
The BIRC H- 


I. ETULA, the Birch, or Birc, (whence ſome derive the name of 
Berkſhire) in Britiſh Beduen, is doubtleſs a proper indigene of 
England, though Pliny calls it a Gauliſh tree. It 1s altogether produced 
of roots or ſuckers, (though it ſheds a kind of ſamera about the ſpring) 
which being planted at four or five feet interval, in ſmall twigs, will ſud- 
denly riſe to trees, provided they affect the ground, which cannot well be 
too barren or ſpungy ; for it will thrive both in the dry and the wet, ſand 
and ſtony, marſhes and bogs; the water-galls, and uliginous parts of fo- 
reſts that hardly bear any graſs, do many times ſpontaneouſly produce it 
in abundance, whether the place be high or low, and nothing comes amiſs 
to it, Plant the ſmall twigs, or ſuckers having roots, and after the firſt 
year cut them within an inch of the ſurface , this will cauſe them to ſprout 
in ſtrong and luſty tufts, fit for copſe and ſpring woods; or, by reducing 
them to one ſtem, render them, in a very few years, fit for the turner, 


2. Though Birch be of all other the worſt of timber, yet has it its 
various uſes ; as for the huſbandman's ox-yoaks ; alſo for hoops, ſmall 
ſcrews, paniers, brooms, wands, bavin bands, and withs for fagots; it 
claims a memory for arrows, bolts, ſhafts, our old Engliſh artillery ; alſo 
for diſhes, bowls, ladles, and other domeſtic utenſils, in the good old days 
of more ſimplicity, yet of better and truer hoſpitality, In New-England 


. 


Of this genus there are five ſpecies: 


1. BETULA (Alla) foliis ovatis acuminatis ſerratis. Lin. Sp, Pl. 1393. Birch: tree 

with oval ſawed leaves ending in points. The Common Birch tree. 

The common Birch is a tree well known, and there are few moiſt places in this 
kingdom where it does not naturally grow. In ſummer its branches are cloathed 
with elegant ſmall leaves, and in winter its trunk is covered with a whitiſh 
bark, Theſe trees, therefore, may be planted in parks, lawns, &c. to increaſe 
the variety, as well as in woods, or coppices, to be cut for profit. The lop- 
ping of the Birch makes excellent fuel, as well as the beſt of brooms. The 
bark is of a very durable nature : the Swedes cover their houſes with it, and it 
laſts many years, The inner fine bark was, before the invention of paper, uſed 
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our Northern Americans make canoes, boxes, buckets, Kettles, diſhes, Ch. XVIII. 
(which they ſew and join very curiouſly with thread made of Cedar- roots ; 
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for writing; and of the ſap is made a wholeſome wine; ſalutary, it is ſaid, for | 
ſuch as are afMicted with the ſtone and gravel. 
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2. BETULA (Nana) foliis orbiculatis erenatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1394. Birch-tree with 
Pound crenated leaves. Betula pumila foliis ſubrotundis. Amman. Dwarf Birch. | 
This ſpecies is a native of Lapland, and is of ſignal uſe in the ceconomy of the in- 
habitants of that arctic region: The branches furniſh them with their chief fuel; ll 
and the ſeeds are the food of the Ptarmigan, (Tetras Lagopus) or white Partridge, ii 
Theſe birds are much eſteemed, and make a conſiderable part of the ſuſtenance | 
of the inhabitants. Great quantities are caught in the winter ſeaſon and ſent to j 
different provinces, Before Linnzus made his Lapland expedition, this Birch 
had been conſidered only as a variety of the common tree of that name ; but its di- 
ſtinct ſpecific characters have ſince been eſtabliſhed, This tree has, within theſe 
few years, been added to the Flora Britannica, having been found by Mr, Light- 
foot in the highlands of Scotland, It is of humble ſtature, ſeldom exceeding three 
or four feet. From this Shrub is prepared the Moxa, which the Laplanders con- 
ſider as an efficacious remedy in all painful diſeaſes, 
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3. BETULA (Lenta) foliis cordatis oblongis acuminatis ſerratis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1394. 
Birch. tree with oblong, pointed, heart-ſhaped, ſawed leaves. The Canada Birch, 

This grows to a timber-tree of ſixty or more feet in height. The leaves are heart- 
ſhaped, oblong, ſmooth, of a thin conſiſtence, pointed and very ſharply ſerrated, 
The varieties of this ſpecies differ in colour, and go by the names of, 1. Duſky 
Canada Birch ; 2. White Paper Birch ; 3. Poplar-leaved Canada Birch; 4. Low- 
growing Canada Birch, The liquor flowing from wounds made in this tree is 
uſed by the inhabitants of Kamptſchatka without previous fermentation, in which 
ſtate it is ſaid to be pleaſant and refreſhing, but ſomewhat purgative, In this 
manner the crews of the RESOLUTION and DISCOVERY uſed it during their {tay in 
the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul. The natives of Kamptſchatka convert 
the bark into domeſtic and kitchen purpoſes, and the wood is employed in the 
conſtruction of fledges and canoes. Kraſchininikoff, in his“ Hiſtory of Kampt- 
ſchatka,” ſays, that the natives convert the bark into a pleaſant and wholeſonie 
food by ſtripping it off when it is green, and cutting it into long narrow ſtripes, 
like Vermicell;, drying it, and ſtewing it afterwards along with their Caviar. 


4. BETULA (Nigra) folis rhombeo-ovatis acuminatis duplicato- ferratis, Lin. Sp 
Plant. 1394. Birch-tree with rhomboid, val, pointed leaves, which are doubly ſawes, 
Betula nigra Virginiana. Pluk. Alm. 67. Black Virginia Birch-tree. 

This being of foreign growth, is propagated for wilderneſs and ornamental planta- 
tions; but as it begins now to become pretty common, it is to be hoped it wil! 
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and divers other domeſtical utenſils, as baſkets, bags, with this tree, where: 
of they have a blacker kind; and of a certain fungous excreſcence from 
the bole, after being boiled, beaten, and dried in an oven, they make 
excellent ſpunck or touch-wood, and balls to play wichal; it is aſtrin- 
gent, and, being reduced to powder, 1s an infallible remedy in the he. 
morrhoides. They make alſo not only this ſmall ware, but even ſmall 
craft, pinnaces, of Birch : Ribbing them with white Cedar, and covering 
them with large fakes of Birch-bark, they ſew them with thread of Spruſe- 
roots, and pitch them, as it ſeems we did even here in Britain, as well as 
the Veneti, making uſe of the Willow. Whereof Lucan, 


Primum cana ſalix madefacto vimine parvam 
Texitur in puppim, cæſoque induta juvenco, 
Vectoris patiens, tumidum ſuper emicat amnem. 
Sic Venetus * ſtagnante Pado, fuſoque Britannus 
Navigat Oceano 


When Sicoris to his own banks reſtor'd, 

Had quit the field, of twigs and willow-board 
They build ſmall craft, cover'd with bullock's hide, 
In which they reach'd the river's farther ſide : 

So fail the Veneti, if Padus flow; 


The Britains fail on their rough ocean ſo. 


. 

ſoon make a figure among our foreſt- trees, for it is equally hardy with our com- 
mon Birch, and arrives at a much greater magnitude. This ſpecies will grow 
to upwards of ſixty feet in height, The branches are ſpotted, and more ſparingly 
ſet on the trees than the common ſorts. The leaves are broader, grow on long 
foot-ſtalks, and add a dignity to the appearance of the tree. There are ſeveral 
varieties of this ſpecies, differing in the colour, ſize of the leaves, and ſhoots ; all 
of which have names given them by nurſerymen, who propagate the different 
ſorts for ſale; ſuch as, 1. The Broad-leaved Virginian Birch; 2. The Poplar- 
teaved Birch; 3. The Paper Birch; 4. The Brown Birch, &c. 


5. BETULA { Alnus) Pedunculis ramoſis. Lin, Sp. Pl. 1394. In the Flor. Lapponic. 
it is termed ſimply, Alnus. The Common Alder. 
Linnzus has thought proper to claſs this tree with the Birch ; but as Mr. Evelyn 
makes a ſeparate chapter of it, I have in this place only mentioned its botanical 
deſcription, | 


In the Linnzan Syſtem the Betula belongs to the claſs and order Monoecia Tetrandria, 
there being male and female flowers ſeparately on the ſame plant, the male having four 
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It alſo makes good fuel. In many of the moſſes in the Weſt-Riding of CH. XVIII. 
Yorkſhire are often dug up Birch-trees that burn and flame like Fir and 
Candle-wood; and I think Pliny fays, the Gauls extracted a ſort of bitu- cee p11, 
men out of Birch. Great and Small Coal are made by the charing of Int le 


this wood, (ſee Book 111. chap. iv. of Fuel) as of the tops and loppings, 
Mr. Howard's new Tan. The inner white cuticle and ſilken bark (which 
ſtrips off of itſelf almoſt yearly) was antiently uſed for writing-tables, be- 
fore the invention of paper; there is a Birch-tree in Canada, whoſe bark 


E 
ſtamina. In general, the leaves are fully diſplayed by the beginning of April. The 
flowers appear in blow about the twenty-ſeventh of the ſame month; and about the 
el:yenth of September the catkins are formed. 

There are two good ways of propagating this tree, either by Jayers or ſeeds. If 
from ſeeds, they ſhould be carefully gathered in the autumn, before they drop from 
their ſcales, which will happen ſoon after they begin to open. Theſe ſhould be 
ſown in the ſeminary, about a quarter of an inch deep ; and, after they are come up, 
ſhould be carefully cleanſed from weeds for the firſt ſummer, The fpring fol'owing 
they may be planted out in the nurſery : The rows muſt be two feet and a half aſunder, 
and the plants a foot and a half diſtant in the rows, There they may remain till they 
are of a ſufficient ſize to be planted out for good. 

Whoever has not the conveniency of procuring the feeds, may ſoon raiſe a great 
quantity by layers from very few ſtools. Having planted ſome ſtools for this purpoſe, 
and having headed them down to the ground, let them remain two years before they 
are layered. By this time each branch will have a great quantity of ſide-ſhoots, which 
being ſplaſhed and laid in the ground, every twig will grow, and make a fine plant, 
At to be planted out in the nurſery by the autumn following. Theſe plants ſhould be 
taken from the ſtools, and planted as the ſeedlings ; and the ſtools ought to be refreſhed 
with the knife, by taking off the old ſplaſhed wood, and preparing them to throw 
out vigorous freſh ſhoots for æ ſecond operation, which fhould be repeated every two 
years, 

After the plants are of a ſize to be ſet out for good, they may be planted upon 
almoſt any ground with ſucceſs; for the Birch, being a native of Britain, fuits itſelf 
to all forts of ſoils. It will thrive extremely well on barren land, whether it be wet 
or dry, ſandy or ſtony, marſhy or boggy. It ſows itſelf, and will come up in places 
Where hardly any other tree will grow. To what advantage, then, may many parts 
of this iſland be planted with this tree, particularly ſuch as have the advantage of 
large rivers, where the wood may be ſent off by water; for where water-carriage may 
be had, the broom-maker will be a conſtant purchaſer. 

Whenever coppices of the Birch are planted, with a deſign to be ſold to the broom- 
maker, the plants ſhould be taken out of the nurſery, or gathered in the woods, and ſet 
five feet aſunder ; and in eight years they will be ready to cut; when an acre, if it 
has ſucceeded well, will be worth about ten pounds, After this, the trees may be cut 
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Book I. will ſerve to write on, and may be made into books, and of the twigs very 
— pretty baſkets ; with the outward thicker and coarſer part of the common 
Birch, are divers houſes in Ruſſia, Poland, and thoſe poor northern tracts, 


e 


every ſix years, when the acre will be of the ſame value, If plantations of this tree 


are intended for hoops and ſmaller uſes of huſbandry, they will ſupport a cutting for 
theſe purpoſes every twelfth year, and will be worth more than twelve pounds per acre, 
Thus may ſuch lands as are not worth a ſhilling an acre be improved with Birch- trees; 
an improvement ſo much the greater, as the nature of the tree wil! admit of its being 
raiſed and planted out at a very ſmall expence. When the land is good enough to ad- 
mit of the plow, a crop of corn is the beſt preparation for a Birch plantation; but 
where this cannot be done, the plants may be taken out of the nurſery, when they 
are out of the reach of weeds, and then planted; and no farther care need be taken 
of them than keeping out cattle, till they are fit for cutting. The beſt ſeaſon for 
planting out the Birch, if it be on dry ground, is autumn; but if it be in a wet ſoil, 
the ſpring is preferable. 

So much for the cultivation of the Common Birch; let us now give directions for 
the propagation of the foreign kinds, Theſe may be raiſed from ſeeds and layers. We 
receive the ſeeds from America, where they are natives; when ſown in beds of fine 
mould, and covered about a quarter of an inch deep, they will generally grow. 

During the time the plants are in the ſeminary, they muſt be conſtantly weeded and 
watered in dry weather ; and when they are one or two years old, according to their 
ſtrength, they ſhould be planted in the nurſery, in rows, in the uſual manner, Weed- 
ing muſt always be obſerved in ſummer, and digging between the rows in winter ; and 


when they are about a yard or four feet high, they will be of a good ſize to be planted 
out for the wilderneſs-quarters, 

The propagation by layers, is the way to continue the varieties of the different ſorts. 
A ſufficient number of plants ſhould be procured for this purpoſe, and ſet on a ſpot of 
double-dug ground, three yards diſtant from each other. The year following, if 
they have made no young ſhoots, they ſhould be headed to within half a foot of the 
ground, to form the ſtools, which will then ſhaot vigorouſly the ſummer following; 
and in the autumn the young ſhoots ſhould be ſplaſhed near the ſtools, and the tender 
twigs layered near their ends. They will then ſtrike root, and become good plants 
by the autumn following ; whilſt freſh twigs will have ſprung up from the ſtools, to 
be ready for the ſame operation, The layers, then, ſhould be taken up, and the 
operation be performed afreſh, If the plants deſigned for ſtools have made good ſhoots 
the firſt year, they need not be headed down, but ſplaſhed near the ground, and all 
the young twigs layered, Thus may an immediate crop be raiſed this way; whilſt 
young ſhoots will ſpring out in great plenty below the ſplaſhed part, in order for layer- 
ing the ſucceeding year. This work, therefore, may be repeated every autumn or 
„inter; when ſome of the ſtrongeſt layers may be planted out, if they are immediately 
wanted; whilſt the others may be removed into the nurſery, to grow to be ſtronger 
plants, before they are removed to their deſtined habitations. 


Cuttings alſo, if ſet in a moiſt ſhady border the beginning of October, will fre- 
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covered, inſtead of ſlates and tile: Nay, one who has lately publiſhed an C. XVIII. 
account of Sweden, ſays, that the poor people grind the very bark of * 


Birch- trees to mingle with their bread- corn. It is affirmed by Cardan, 
that ſome Birch-roots are ſo very extravagantly veined, as to repreſent the 
ſhapes annd images of beaſts, birds, trees, and many other pretry reſem- 
blances. Laſtly, of the whiteſt part of the old wood, found commonly 
in doating Birches, is made the grounds of our effeminate farined Gallants 
feet powder; and of the quite conſumed and rotten (ſuch as we find re- 
duced to a kind of reddiſh earth in ſuperannuated hollow trees) is gotten 
the beſt mould for the raiſing of divers ſeedlings of the rareſt plants and 


. 
quently grow: But as this is not a ſure method, and as theſe trees are fo eaſily propa- 
gated by layers, it hardly deſerves to be put into practice, 

In Sweden the budding and leafing of the Birch-tree is conſidered as a direQory for 
ſowing barley ; and as there is ſomething extremely ſublime and harmonious in the 
idea, I flatter myſelf an account of it will be acceptable, 

Mr. Harold Barck, in his ingenious diſſertation upon the foliation of trees, publiſhed 
in the Amen, Acad. vol. III. informs us, that the illuſtrious Linnæus had, in the 
moſt earneſt manner, exhorted his countrymen to obſerve, with all care and diligence, 
at what time each tree expands its buds and unfolds its leaves; imagining, and not 


without reaſon, that his country would, ſome time or other, reap ſome new and per- 


haps unexpected benefit from obſervations of this kind made in different places. 

As one of the apparent advantages, he adviſes the prudent huſbandman to watch, 
with the greateſt care, the proper time for ſowing ; becauſe this, with the divine aſſiſt- 
ance, produces plenty of proviſion, and lays the foundation of the public welfare of 
the ſtate, and of the private happineſs of the people. The ignorant farmer, tenacious 
of the ways and cuſtoms of his anceſtors, fixes his ſowing ſeaſon generally to a month, 
and ſometimes to a particular week, without conſidering whether the earth be in a pro- 
per ſtate to receive the ſeed ; from whence it frequently happens that what the ſower 
ſowed with ſweat, the reaper reaps with ſorrow. The wiſe ceconomiſt ſhould there- 
fore endeavour to fix upon certain ſigns whereby to judge of the proper time for ſowing. 
We ſee trees open their buds and expand their leaves, from whence we conclude that 
ſpring approaches, and experience ſupports us in the concluſion ; but no body has as 
yet been able to ſhew us what trees Providence has intended ſhould be our kalendar, fo 
that we might know on what day the countryman ought to ſow his grain, No one 
can deny but that the ſame power which brings forth the leaves of trees, will alſo 
make the grain vegetate z nor can any one aſſert that a premature ſowing will always, 
and in every place, accelerate a ripe harveſt, Perhaps therefore we cannot promiſe 
ourſelves a happy ſucceſs by any means ſo likely, as by taking our rule for ſowing from 
the leafing of trees. We muſt for that end obſerve in what order every tree puts forth 
its leaves according to its ſpecies, the heat of the atmoſphere, and the quality of the 
foil. Afterwards, by comparing together the obſervations of the ſeyeral years, it will 
not be difficult to determine, from the foliation of the trees, if not certainly, at leaſt 
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flowers ; to ſay nothing here of the Magiſterial Faſces, for which, antiently, 
the cudgels were uſed by the Lictor, as now the gentler rods by our ty. 
rannical Pxdagogues for lighter faults, 


3. I ſhould here add the uſes of the water too, had I full permiſſion to 
tamper with all the medicinal virtues of trees; but if the ſovereign effects 
of the juice of this deſpicable tree ſupply its other defects, (which make 
ſome judge it unworthy to be brought into the catalogue of woods to be 
propagated) I may perhaps, for once, be permitted to play the empiric, 
and to gratify our laborious woodman with a draught of his own liquor; 
and the rather, becauſe theſe kind of ſecrets are not yet ſufficiently culti- 
vated ; and ingenious planters ſhould by all means be encouraged to make 
more trials of this nature, as the Indians and other nations have done on 
their Palms and trees of ſeveral kinds, to their great emolument. The 
myſtery is no more than this: About the beginning of March, (when the 
buds begin to be proud and turgid and before they expand into leaves) 
with a chile] and mallet, cut a flit almoſt as deep as the very pith, under 
ſome bough or branch of a well-ſpreading Birch; cut it oblique, and not 


K 
probably, the time when annual plants ought to be ſown, It will be neceſſary like- 
wiſe to remark what ſowings made in different parts of the ſpring produce the beſt 
crops, in order that, by comparing theſe with the leafing of _ it may appear 
which is the moſt proper time for ſowing, 

To theſe moſt ingenious remarks, Mr, Barck has added the order of the leafing of 
trees in Sweden, Mr. Stillingfleet is the only perſon that has made correct obſervations 
upon the foliation of the trees and ſhrubs of this kingdom. The following is his ka- 
jendar, which was made in Norfolk in the year 1765. 

1 Honey-ſuckle Jan. 15, 13 Filled - - April 7125 Cheſnut - April 16 
2 Gooſeberry March 11 | 14 Sallow - - - 726 Willow = - = 17 
3 Currant >> oo $6 +33 AMC: =: > = 7 27 Oak „ 
4 c --». © 29 16 Sycamore ——_ 9 o 
5 Birch - April 117 Em 1029 Maple 19 
6 Weeping Willow 118 Quincde 10 30 Walnut 21 
7 Raſpberry = = = 19 Marſh Elder - 1131 Plane - - +» 2 
Bramble 20 Wych Elm = 1232 Black Poplar «© + 21 
% SETTER. 21 Quicken-tree - + 13] 33 Beech - - 21 
10 Plumb - - - » 22 Hornbeam - 13 34 Acaſia Robinia — 21 
$1. Apricaet '-. - = 23 Apple-tree = - « 14 3 AA 2 
12 Peach = = = = 24 Abels-.-  - =; 16) 36 Carolina Poplar + 22 

In different years, and in different ſoils and expoſitions, theſe trees and ſhrubs vary 
as to their leaſing ; but they are invariable as to their ſucceſſion, being bound down 
to it by nature herſelf, A farmer, therefore, who would uſe this ſublime idea of Lin- 
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long-ways, (as a good Surgeon would make his orifice in a vein) inſerting 


Hugh Platt (giving a genera] rule for the gathering of ſap and tapping 
of trees) would have it done within one foot of the ground, the firſt rind 
taken off, and then the white bark lit over-thwart, no farther than to the 
body of the tree: Moreover, that this wound be made only in that part 
of the bark which reſpects the ſouth, weſt, or between thoſe quarters; be- 
cauſe, ſays he, little or no ſap riſeth from the northern, nor indeed when 
the eaſt wind blows, In this lit, by the help of your knife to open it, he 


0 
nzus, ſhould diligently mark the time of budding, !:afing, and flowering of different 
plants. He ſhould alſo put down the days on which his reſpective grains were ſown ; 
and, by comparing theſe two tables for a number of years, he will be enabled to form 
an exact kalendar for his ſpring corn. An attention to the diſcolouring and falling of 
the leaves of plants, will aſſiſt him in ſowing his winter grain, and teach him how to 


gueſs at the approach of winter. Towards the end of September, which is the beſt 
ſeaſon for ſowing wheat, he will find 


The leaves of the Plane-tree, tawney ; The leaves of the Elm, orange ; 
—— of the Oak, yellowiſh green; — of the Hawthorn, tawney 
— of the Haſel, yellow; yellow; 
of the Sycamore, dirty brown; — of the Cherry, red; 
—— of the Maple, pale yellow; —— of the Hornbeam, bright 
of the Aſh, fine lemon; | yellow 


There is a certain kind of genial warmth which the earth ſhould enjoy at the time 
the ſeed is ſown. In the animal world we obſerve this in the molt convincing 


manner. In brutes the ſymptoms of that period are plainly marked, The budding, ' 


leafing, and flowering of plants, ſeem to indicate the ſame happy temperature of the 

earth, © Vere tument terre et genitalia ſemina poſcunt.“ | 
Appearances of this ſublime nature may be compared to the writing upon the wall, 
which was ſeen by many, but underſtood by few. They ſeem to conſtitute a kind of 

Earmonious intercourſe between God and man. They are the ſilent language of the 
Deity. 

The ingenious and indefatigable Mr. Young has endeavoured to aſcertain the time 
of ſowing by another method. His experiments are accurately conducted, and his 
concluſions from them fairly drawn; but it were to be wiſhed that he had interwoven 
the idea of Linnæus with his own experiments; we ſhould then have had an unerring 
rule to go by. The temperature of the ſeaſon, with reſpect to heat and cold, drought 
and wet, differs in every year. Experiments made this year cannot determine, with 
certainty, for the next, They may aſſiſt, but cannot be concluſive. The hints of 
Linnzus conſtitute an univerſal rule for the whole world, becauſe trees, ſhrubs, and 
herbs, bud, leaf, flower, and ſhed their leaves, in every country, according to the 
difference of ſeaſons, 


CH. XVIII. 
a ſmall ſtone or chip, to keep the lips of the wound a little open. Sir — 
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direfts that a leaf of the tree be inſerted, firſt fitted to the dimenſions of 
the flirt, from which the ſap will diſtil in manner of filtration. Take away 
the leaf, and the bark will cloſe again, a little earth being clapped to the 
lit. Thus the Knight, for any tree. But we have already ſhewed how 
the Birch is to be treated: Faſten therefore a bottle, or ſome ſuch con- 
venient veſſel appendant ; this does the effect better than Perforation, or 
Tapping: Out of this aperture will extil a limpid and clear water, re. 
taining an obſcure ſmack both of the taſte and odor of the tree; which 
(as I am credibly informed) will, in the ſpace of twelve or fourteen days, 
preponderate and outweigh the whole tree itſelf, body and roots; which if 
it be conſtant, and ſo happen likewiſe in other trees, 1s not. only ſtupen. 
dous, but an experiment worthy the conſideration of our profoundeſt phi. 
loſophers : An ex ſola aqua fiunt arbores ? Whether water only be the prin. 
ciple of vegetables, and conſequently of trees. I ſay, am credibly in- 


* Dr, stubb. formed; and therefore the late unhappy angry man“ might have ſpared 
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his animadverſion: For he that ſaid but twenty gallons run, does he 
know how many more might have been gotten out of larger apertures, at 
the inſertion of every branch and foot in the principal roots during the 
whole ſeaſon ! But I conceive I have good anthority for my aſſertion, out 
of the author cited in the margin +, whoſe words are theſe : Si menſe Mar- 
io perferaveris Betulam exſtillabit aqua limpida, clara & pura, obſcurum ar- 
Loris ſaporem & odorem referens, que, ſpacio xii aut xiv dierum, præponderabit 
arbori cum ramis & radicibus. His exceptions about the beginning of 
March are very inſignificant, ſince I undertake not punctuality of time; 
and his own pretended experience ſhewed him, that in hard weather it did 
not run till the expiration of the month, or beginning of April, and ano- 
ther time on the tenth of F ebruary ; and uſually, he ſays, about the twenty- 
fourth day, &c. at ſuch uncertainty : What immane difference then is 
there between the twenty-fourth of February and commencement of 
March ? Beſides, theſe anomalous bleedings, even of the ſame tree, hap- 
pen early or later, according to the temper of the air and weather, In 
the mean time, evident it is, that we know of no tree which does more 
copiouſly attract, be it that ſo much celebrated ſpirit of the world, as they 
call it, in form of water, (as ſome) or a certain ſpecific liquor richly im- 
pregnated with this baifamical property: That there is ſuch a magnes in 
this ſimple tree, as does manifeſtly. draw to itſelf ſome occult and wonder- 
ful virtue, is notorious z nor is it conceivable indeed, the difference be- 
tween the efficacy of that liquor which diſtils from the bole, or parts of 
the tree nearer to the root, (where Sir Hugh would celebrate the inciſion) 
and that which weeps out from the more ſublime branches, more impregs 
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tract rather a cruder and more common water, through fewer {trainers, 
and neither ſo pure and aerial as in thoſe refined percolations, the nature 
of the places where theſe trees delight to grow (for the molt part lofty, 
dry, and barren) conſidered. But refer theſe diſquiſitions to the Learned; 
eſpecially, as mentioned by that incomparable Philoſopher, and my moſt 
noble friend, the Hon. Mr. Boyle, in his Second Part of the Uſefulneſs 
of Natural Philoſophy, Eſſay iv. where he ſpeaks of the Manna del 
Corpo, or Trunk-manna, as well as of that liquor from the bough ; 
alſo of the Sura, which the Cocoa-trees afford; and t hat Polonian ſecret 
of the liquor of the Walnut-tree root; with an encouragement of more 
frequent experiments, to educe ſaccharine ſubſtances upon theſe occaſions : 
But the book being publiſhed ſo long ſince this diſcourſe was firſt printed, 
I take only here the liberty ta refer the reader to one of the beſt Enter- 
tainments in the world. 


But now, before we expatiate farther concerning ſaps, it is by ſome 
controverted, whether this exhauſtion would not be an extreme detriment 
to the growth, ſubſtance, and other parts of trees. As to the growth and 
bulk, if what I have obſerved of a Birch, which has for very many years 
deen perforated at the uſual ſeaſon, beſides the ſcars made in the bark, it 
Rill thrives, and is grown to a prodigious ſubſtance, the ſpecies conſidered. 
What it would effect in other trees, the Vins excepted when unſeaſonably 
lanced, I know not. 


4. Whilſt the ſecond edition was under my hand, there came to me 
divers papers upon this ſubject, experimentally made by a worthy friend 
of mine, a learned and moſt induſtrious perſon,. which I had here once 
reſolved to have publiſhed, according to the generous liberty granted me 
for ſo doing; but underſtanding he was ſtill in purſuit of that uſeful and 


would communicate it to the world himſelf, together with thoſe other 
excellent enquiries and obſervations, whichehe is adorning for the benefit 
of planters, and ſuch as delight themſelves in thoſe innocent ruſticitics. I 
will only, by way of corollary, hint ſome particulars for the ſatisfaction of 
the curious z and eſpecially that we may in ſome ſort gratify thoſe earneſt 


lophical Tranſactions, to whoſe indefatigable pains the learned world has 
F f 


nated with this aſtral virtue, as not ſo near the root, which ſeems to at- Ch. XVIII. 
———— — 


curious ſecret, I changed my reſolution into an earneſt addreſs, that he 


ſuggeſtions and queries of the late moſt obliging publiſher “ of the Philo- 5 ons Older 
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Bonk JI. been infinitely engaged. In compliance therefore to his queries, Monday, 
October 19, 1668, Ns. xl. p. 797, 801, &c. thele generals are ſubmitted : 
That in ſuch trials, as my friend eſſayed, he has not yet encountered with 
any ſap but what is very clear and ſweet, eſpecially that of the Sycamore, 
which has a dulcoration as if mixed with ſugar, and that it runs one of the 
earlieſt : That the Maple diſtilled when quite reſcinded from the body, 
and even whilſt he yet held it in his hand : That the Sycamore ran at the 
root, which ſome days before yielded no ſap from the branches ; the expe- 
riment made at the end of March: But the accurate knowledge of the 
. nature of ſap, and its periodic motions and properties in ſeveral trees, 
j ſhould be obſerved by ſome at entire leiſure to attend it daily, and almoſt 
{ | continually, and will require more than any one perſon's induſtry can af- 
| 

| 

| 


ford; for it mult be enquired concerning every tree, its age, ſoil, ſitua- 
| tion, &c. the variety of its aſcending ſap depending on it; and then of its 
| ſap aſcending in the branches and roots; deſcending in cut branches; 
'' aſcending from root, and not from branches; the ſeaſons and difference of 


time in which thoſe accidents happen, &c. He likewiſe thinks the beſt ex- 
pedient to procure ſtore of liquor, is to cut the trees almoſt quite through 
1 all the circles, on both ſides the pith, leaving only the outmoſt circle, and 
Wet | | the barks on the north or north-eaſt ſide unpierced; and this hole, the 
5 larger it is bored the more plentifully it will diſtil; which if it be under 
it and through a large arm near the ground, it is effected with greateſt ad- 

vantage, and will need neither ſtone nor chip to keep it open, nor ſpigot 
b to direct it to the recipient. Thus it will, in a ſhort time, afford liquor 
1 ſufficient to brew with; and in ſome of theſe ſweet ſaps, one buſhel of 
1 malt will afford as good ale as four in ordinary waters, even in March it- 
ſelf; in others, as good as two buſhels; for this, preferring the Sycamore 
before any other: But to prelerve it in beſt condition for brewing, till you 
l are ſtored with a ſufficient quantity, it is adviſed, that what firſt runs be 
infolated and placed in the fun, till the remainder be prepared, to prevent 
its growing ſour; but it may alſo be fermented. alone, by ſuch as have the 
. 5 ſecret. To the curious theſe eſſays are recommended: That it be imme- 
iN diately ſtopped up in the bottles in which it is gathered, the corks well 
0 waxed, and expoſed to the ſun, till, as was ſaid, a ſufficient quantity be 
Wt run; then let ſo much rye-bread (toaſted very dry, but not burnt) be put 
into it, as will ferve to ſet it a working; and when it begins to ferment, 
take it out, and bottle it immediately, If you had a few cloves, &c. to 
"Tv cep in it, it will certainly keep the year about: It is a wonder how ſpee⸗ 
We! any it extracts the taſte ard tincture of the ſpice, Mr. Boyle propoſes à 
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lulphureous fume to the bottles: Spirit of wine may haply not only pre- CH. XVIII. 


ſerve, but advance the virtues of ſaps; and infuſions of raiſins are obvi— 
ous, and without decoction beſt, which does but ſpend the more delicate 
parts. Note, that the ſap of the Birch will make excellent mead, 


5. To theſe obſervations, that of the weight and virtue of the ſeveral 
Juices, would be both uſeful and curious : As, whether that which pro- 
ceeds from the bark, or between that and the wood, be of the ſame nature 
with that which 1s ſuppoſed to ſpring from the pores of the woody circles ? 
And whether it riſe in like quantity, upon comparing the inciſures ? All 
which may be tried, firſt attempting through the bark, and ſaving that 
apart, and then perforating into the wood, to the thickneſs of the bark, 
or more, with a like ſeparation of what diſtils. The period alſo of its 


current would be calculated; as how much proceeds from the bark in 


one hour; how much from the wood or body of the tree; and thus every 
hour, with ſtill a deeper incifion with a good large auger, till the tree be 
quite perforated ; then by making a ſecond hole within the firſt, fitted 
with a leſſer pipe, the interior heart-ſap may bo drawn apart, and examined 
by weight, quantity, colour, diſtillation, &c. and if no difference percep- 
tible be detected, the preſumption will be greater, that the difference of 


heart and ſap in timber, is not from the ſap's plenty or penury, but the 


ſeaſon; and then poſſibly the very ſeaſon of ſquaring, as well as felling of 
timber, may be conſiderable to the preſervation of it. 


6. The notice likewiſe of the ſap's riſing more plentifully and conſtantly 
in the ſun than ſhade, more in the day than night, more in the roots than 
branch, more ſouthward, and when that and the weſt wind blows, than 
northward, &c. may yield many uſeful obſervations: As for planting, to 
ſet thicker or thinner, (// cetera ſint paria, namely, the nature of the tree; 
ſoil, &c.) and not to ſhade. overmuch the roots of thole trees whoſe ſtems 
we deſire ſhould mount, &c. That in tranſplanting trees we turn the belt 
and largeſt roots towards the ſouth, and conſequently the moſt ample and 
ſpreading part of the head correſpondent to the roots : For if there be a 
ſtrong root on that quarter, and but a feeble attraction in the branches, 
this may not always counterpoiſe the weak roots on the north-ſide, damni- 
hed by the too puiſſant attraction of over large branches: This may alſo 
ſuggeſt a cauſe why trees flouriſh more on the ſouth-ſide, and have their 
integument and coats thicker on thoſe aſpects annuallꝭ, with divers ether 
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Boox I. uſeful ſpeculations, if in the mean time they ſeem not rather to be punctilios 


over nice for a plain foreſter. Let the curious further conſult the Philo. 
ſophical Tranſactions, No. xliii, xliv, xlvi, xlviii, Ivit, Ivii, Ixviii, Ixx, Ixxi, 
for farther inſtances and trials upon this ſubject of ſap; alſo that excellent 
treatiſe of Hen. Meibomius, De Cereviſiis Potibuſque & Ebriaminibus extra 
Vinum, annexed to Turnebus de Vino, Sc. where he ſhews how, and by 
whom, after the firſt uſe of water and milk, were introduced the drinks 
made from vegetables, vines, corn, fruits, and juices tapped out of trees, 


7. To ſhew our reader yet, that theſe are no novel experiments, we are 
to know, that a large tract of the world almoſt altogether ſubſiſts on theſe 
Treen liquors, eſpecially that of the Date, which being grown to about 
ſeven or eight feet in height, they wound, as we have taught, for the ſap, 
which they call Toddy, a very famous drink in the Eaſt-Indies. This tree 
increaſing every year about a foot, near the oppoſite part of the firſt in- 
ciſure, they pierce again, changing the receiver; and ſo ſtill, by oppoſite 
wounds and notches, they yearly draw forth the liquor, till it arrive to 
near thirty feet upward, and of theſe they have ample groves and planta- 
tions, which they ſet at ſeven or eight feet diſtance ; but then they uſe to 
percolate what they extract through a ſtratum made of the rind of the 
tree, well contuſed and beaten, before which preparation it is not ſafe to 
drink it; and it is obſerved that ſome trees afford a much more generous 
wine than others of the ſame kind. In the Cocoa and Palmeto trees, they 
chop a bough, as we do the Betula; but in the Date, make the inciſion 
with a chiſel in the body very neatly, in which they ſtick a leaf of the tree, 
as a lin gula to direct it into the appendant veſſel“. 


Or 
* Mr, Evelyn ſeems to have been miſinformed in the manner of procuring the juice 
from the Date tree. Dr. Shaw, in his“ Obſervations on ſeveral parts of Barbary and 
the Levant,” deſcribes the operation in the following manner: This (meaning the 
Juice) they procure by cutting off the head or crown of the more vigorous plants, and 
ſcooping the top of the trunk into the ſhape of a baſon; where the ſap, in aſcending, 
lodges itſelf at the rate of three or four quarts a day, during the firſt week or fortnight; 
after which the quantity daily diminiſhes, and at the end of fix weeks, or two months, 
the juices are entirely conſumed ; the tree then becomes dry, and ſerves only for tim- 
ber or firewood. This liquor, which has a more luſcious ſweetneſs than honey, is 
of the conſiſtence of a thin ſyrup, but quickly grows tart and ropy, acquiring an in- 
toxicating quality, and giving upon diſtillation an agreeable ſpirit or ardiy, ac- 
cording to the general names of theſe people for all hot liquors extracted by the Aun- 
beck. p. 142. 
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8. The liquor of the Birch is eſteemed to have all the virtues of the CR. XVIII. 


ſpirit of ſalt, without the danger of its acrimony ; moſt powerful for the 
diſſolving of the ſtone in the bladder, bloody water, and ſtrangury: Hel- 
mont ſhews how to make a beer of the water; but the wine is a moſt rich 
cordial, curing, as I am told, conſumptions, and ſuch interior diſeaſes as 
accompany the ſtone in the bladder or reins. The juice decocted with 
honey and wine, Dr. Needham affirms he has often cured the ſcorbut with. 


This wine, exquifitely made, is ſo ſtrong, that the common ſort of ſtone 


bottles cannot preſerve the ſpirits, ſo ſubtile they are and volatile ; and yet 
it is gentle, and very harmleſs in operation within the body, and exceed- 
incly ſharpens the appetite, being drunk ante paſtum : I will preſent you 
with a receipt, as it was ſent me by a fair Lady, which I have often, and 


fill make uſe of. 


To every gallon of Birch-water put a quart of honey, well ſtirred 
together; then boy] it almoſt an hour with a few cloves and a little lemon 
peel, keeping it well ſcummed; when it is ſufficiently boiled, and become 
cold, add to it three or four ſpoonfuls of good ale to make it work, which 
it will do like new ale; and when the yealt begins to ſettle, bottle it up 
as you do other winy liquors. It will, in a competent time, become a 
moſt briſk and ſpirituous drink, which, beſides the former virtues, is a 
very powerful opener, doing wonders for cure of the phthiſic: This 
wine may, if you pleaſe, be made as ſucceſsfully with ſugar, inſtead of 
honey, one pound to each gallon of water; or you may dulcify it with 
raiſins, and compoſe a raiſin-wine of it. I know not whether the quantity 
of the ſweet ingredients might not be ſomewhat reduced, and the opera- 
tion improved: But I give it as received. The author of the Vinetum 
Brit. boils it but a quarter or half an hour, then ſetting it a cooling, adds 
a very little yeaſt to ferment and purge it; and fo barrels it with a ſmall 
proportion of cinnamon and mace bruiſed, about half an ounce of both 
t9 ten gallons, cloſe ſtopped, and to be bottled a month after. Care muſt 
be taken to ſet the bottles in a very cool place, to preſerve them from 
flying; and the wine is rather for preſent drinking than of long duration, 
unleſs the refrigeratory be extraordinarily cold. The very ſmell of the 
firſt ſpringing leaves of this tree wonderfully recreates and exhilarates 


the ſpirits, 


9. But beſides theſe, Beech, Alder, Aſh, Sycamore, Elder, &c. ſhould 
be attempted for liquors : Thus Crabs, even our very Brambles, may 
poſſibly yield us medical and uſeful wines. The Poplar was heretofore 


— — 


De Lithiaſi, 
C. viii. u. 24, 


25, &c. 
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eſteemed more phyſical than the Betula. The ſap of the Oak, juice or de. 
coction of the inner bark, cures the farcy, a virulent and dangerous in. 
firmity in horſes, and which, like the cancer, is reputed incurable by any. 
other topic than ſome actual or potential cautery, But what is more 
noble, a dear friend of mine aſſured me, that a country neighbour of his, 
at leaſt fourſcore years of age, who had lain ſick. of a bloody ſtrangury, 
(which by cruel torments reduced him to the very article of death) was, 
under God, recovered to perfect and almoſt miraculous health and ſtrength, 
ſo as to be able to fall ſtoutly to his labour, by one ſole draught of beer, 
wherein was the decoction of the internal bark of the Oak-tree *; and 1 
have ſeen a compoſition of an admirable ſudorific and diuretic for all affec- 
tions of the liver, out of the like of the Elm, which might yet be drunk. 
daily as our Coffee is, and with no leſs delight : But quacking 1s not my 
trade; I ſpeak only here as a plain huſbandman and a ſimple foreſter, out 
of the limits whereof, I hope, I have not unpardonably tranſgreſſed, Pan 
was a Phyſician, and he, you know, was Preſident of the woods, But 1 
proceed to the Alder, 


N. OT R 8. 

This decoQion is very proper in the complaint mentioned, when there is reaſon 
to ſuſpet the cauſe to be a diſſolved ſtate of the blood, which is often the caſe ; but 
when the bloody urine proceeds from the irritation of a ſtone in the kidneys or bladder, 
this remedy will rather aggravate than mitigate the diſeaſe, 
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E XIX. 
ADE“. 


1. A LNUS, the Alder, is of all other the moſt faithful lover of watery 

and boggy places, and thoſe moſt deſpiſed weeping parts, or water- 
galls of foreſts; craſsiſue paludibus Alni; for in better and drier ground 
they attract the moiſture from it, and injure it. They are propagated of 
truncheons, and will come of ſeeds (for ſo they raiſe them in Flan- 
ders, and make wonderful profit of the plantations) like the Poplar, or 
of roots (which I prefer) being ſet as big as the ſmall of one's leg, and in 
length about two feet, whereof one ſhould be plunged in the mud. This 
profound fixing of aquatic trees is recommended to preſerve them ſteady, 
and ſafe from the concuiſions of the winds and violence of waters, in 
their liquid and ſlippery foundations. They may be placed at four or five 
feet diſtance, and when they have ſtruck root, you may cut them, which 
will cauſe them to ſpring in clumps, and to ſhootout into many uſeful poles. 
But if you plant ſmaller ſets, cut them not till they are arrived to ſome 


S. 
* According to the ſyſtem of the celebrated Linnæus, this tree is claſſed with the 
Birch, under the title of BETULA (Alnus) pedunculis ramoſis. The Common Ald:r. 
This tree belongs to the claſs and order Mansecia Tetrandia, there being male and 
female flowers ſeparately on the ſame plant, the male having four ſtamina. The 
catkins are formed about the ſixteenth of September, and the flowers are in full 
blow about the twenty- ſixth of March. The leaves begin to open about the 7th of 


April, 


The Alder is generally planted for coppice-woed, to be cut down every ninth or 
tenth year for poles. Theſe coppices are raiſed either from truncheons or young trees, 
the latter of whick is greatly preferable. In order to-obtain a quantity of trees for this 


Cn. XIX. 
— — — — 


purpoſe, ſome ſuckers ſhould be taken out of the meadows where the Alder-trees grow. 


Theſe ſhould be planted on a prepared piece of ground, and afterwards headed down 
for ſtools, By the ſucceeding autumn they will have ſhot out many young branches, 
which may be laid in the ground ; and by that time twelvemonth they will have taken 
root, when they ſhould be-removed from the ftools, and planted in rows, to acquire a 
ſufficient height to be above the weeds, when planted in the places where they are to 
remain, In one or two years they will be ſtrong enough to be planted out for good. 
If the coppice is to ſtand upon boggy or watery ground, they may be removed from 
the nurſery, and planted three feet aſunder, the holes having been previouſly prepared 
to receive them. Here they may ſtand for ſix or ſeven years; when every other tree 
Houvld be taken away, and the reſt cut down for ſtools, The ſtools will then be fx 
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' cheons of two or three feet long, at the beginning of winter, and to bind 


one yard. But, at the time of the firſt fall, the planter muſt not expect to remove every 
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competent bigneſs, and that in a proper ſeaſon, which is, for all the aqua- 
tics and ſoft woods, not till winter be well advanced, in regard of their 
pithy ſubſtance : Therefore, ſuch as you ſhall have occaſion to make uſe 
of before that period, ought io be well grown, and felled with the earlieſt, 
and in the firſt quarter of the increaſing moon, that ſo the ſucceſſive ſhoot 
receive no prejudice. Some, before they fell, diſbark. their Alders and 
other trees; of which ſee book iii. chap. iii. But there is yet another 
way of planting Alders after the Jerſey manner, and as I received it from 
a moſt ingenious Gentleman of that country, which is, by taking trun- 


them in fagots, and place the ends of them in water, till towards the 
ſpring, by which ſeaſon they will have contracted a ſwelling ſpire, or 
knur, about that part, which being ſet, does (like the Gennet-moil apple- 
tree) never fail of growing and ſtriking root. There is a black ſort more 
affected to woods and drier grounds, and bears a black berry, not ſo fre- 


N OT E. 
feet aſunder; and as each ſtool will throw out many young branches for poles, they 
ought not to ſtand at a nearer diſtance, Every ninth or tenth year will afford a fall of 
theſe trees for poles ; and in performing this operation, they ſhould be taken off ſmooth 
and fine, ſo that the ſtool may not be damaged, or hindered from producing a freſh 
crop. 

The other leſs. eligible method, though perhaps leaſt expenſive, is performed. by 
planting truncheons three feet Jong. Two of the feet muſt be thruſt into the 
ground, having firſt widened a hole with a crow, or ſome ſuch inſtrument, to preſerve 
the bark from being rubbed off in planting, Theſe ſhould be ſet at the diſtance of 


other tree, for many of the truncheons will not grow; neither have I ever ſeen a cop- 
pice, raiſed in this way, ſo luxuriant and beautiful as when raiſed from regular plants. 
After the truncheons are planted, the weeds ſhould be kept down till the plants are 
ſhot out of their reach; and after every fall, in the following winter, the ſtools ought 
to be looked over, and all the weak ſide-branches taken off, This will ſtrengthen 
thoſe which. are already. the ſtrongeſt, and will enable them to ſhoot up more vigorouſly 
for poles, | 
Alders planted: by the ſides of rivers, brooks, &. may be cut every eight or ten 
years, which will produce good profit, as well as keep the river in its proper channel, 
The Alder-tree will grow to the height of about thirty-five or forty feet, and its 
timber is very valuable for works intended to lie conſtantly under water, where it will 
harden, and laſt for ages: It is ſaid to have been uſed under the Rialto at Venice; 
and we are told that the moraſſes about Ravenna were piled with this timber, in order 
to lay the foundations for building upon. | 
This tree admits of ſome varieties which are ſought after for curious collections; 
ſuch as, 1. The Long-leaved American Alder; 2. The White Alder; 3. The Black 
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quently found; yet growing ſomewhere about Hampſtead, as the learned Cy. XIX. 


Dr. Tancred Robinſon obſerves. 


2. There are a ſort of huſbands who take exceſſive pains in ſtubbing 
up their Alders, wherever they mect them in the boggy places of their 
grounds, with the ſame indignation as one would extirpate the moſt per- 
nicious of weeds; and when they have finiſhed, know not how to convert 
their beſt lands to more profit than this (ſeeming deſpicable) plant might 
lead them to, were it rightly underſtood : Beſides, the ſhadow of this tree 
does feed and nouriſh the very graſs which grows under it ; and, being ſet 
and well plaſhed, is an excellent defence to the banks of rivers; ſo as I 
wonder it is not more practiſed about the Thames, to fortify and prevent 
the mouldering of the walls from the violent weather they are expoſed to. 


3. You may cut Aquatic Trees every third or fourth year, and ſome more 
frequently, as I ſhall ſhew you hereafter, They ſhould alſo be abated 
within half a foot of the principal head, to prevent the periſhing of the 


N. 
Alder; 4. The Hoary-leaved Alder; 5. The Dwarf Alder. This laſt grows upon bogs, 


and is with difficulty preſerved in gardens, unleſs the foil be naturally moiſt and wet. 
The others have names aſſigned them from the different colours of the leaves and bark, 
except the firſt ſort, which receives its title from the length of its leaves. This beau- 
tiful variety grows to about thirty feet in height, and merits a place in the choiceſt 
collections. It may be propagated by layers or cuttings. The branches are lender, 
ſmooth, numerous, and of a dark-brown or purple colour. The leaves are long, and 
free from that clammy or glutinous matter which is peculiar to thoſe of the common 
Alder, They are ſmooth, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and indented, which gives the tree an air 
of freedom in its luxuriant ſtate. J have ſeen the leaves as late as December, at which 
time the tree has the appearance of an evergreen, 

From the experience of ages the Alder is found to reſiſt all impreſſons made upon 
it by water, which fingle conſideration ought to induce us to increaſe our plantations 
of this tree. In Flanders, and in Holland, it is raifed in abundance for the purpoſe of 
making piles for the ſupport of buildings erected in moiſt and boggy places. Alnus 
autem, quæ proxime fluminum ripis procreatur, et minime materies utilis videtur, 
habet in ſe egregias rationes : etenim -—— in paluſtribus locis infra fundamenta 
ædificiorum, palationibus crebre fixa, recipiens in ſe quod minus habet in corpore li- 
quoris, permanet immortalis ad æternitatem, et ſuſtinet immania pondera ſtructure, et 
line vitiis conſervat. ViTRvuv. Lib. ii. 

The Alder produces a kind of cone which contains the ſeeds ; but I do not find that 
theſe trees are raiſed with us otherwiſe than by layers or truncheons. The method of 
railing them by ſecds, as practiſed abroad, is greatly to be commended, 
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main ſtock, and beſides to accelerate their ſprouting. In ſetting the 
truncheons, it were not amiſs to prepare them a little after they are fitted 
to the ſize, by laying them a while in water; this is alſo practicable in 
Willows, &c. 


4. Of old they made boats of the greater parts of this tree, and, except. 
ing Noah's Ark, the firſt veſſels we read of were made of this material, 


Tunc alnos primùm fluvii ſensere cavatas. GOR. i. 
When hollow Alders firſt the waters try'd. 


Nec non & torrentem undam levis innatat alnus 
Miſſa Pado — — ; GEORG. ii. 


And down the rapid Po light Alders glide, 


And as then, ſo now, are over-grown Alders frequently ſought after for 
ſuch buildings as lie continually under water, where it will harden like a 
very ſtone ; whereas, being kept in any unconſtant temper, it rots imme- 
diately, becauſe its natural humidity is of ſo near affinity with its adven- 
titious, as Scaliger aſſigns the cauſe, Vitruvius tells us, that the moraſſes 
about Ravenna in Italy were piled with this timber to ſuperſtru& upon, 
and highly commends it. I find allo they uſed it under that famous bridge 
at Venice, the Rialto, which paſſes over the Grand Canal, bearing a vaſt 
weight. Joſ. Bauhinus pretends, that in tract of time it turns to ſtone; 
which perhaps it may ſeem to be, as well as other aquatics, where it 
meets with ſome lapideſcent quality in the earth and water. 


5. The poles of Alder are as uſeful as thoſe of Willows; but the coals 
far exceed them, eſpecially for gunpowder, The wood is likewiſe uſeful 
for piles, pumps, hop-poles, water-pipes, troughs, fluices, ſmall trays and 
trenchers, wooden-heels; the bark is precious to dyers, and ſome Tanners 
and Leather- dreſſers make uſe of it; and with it and the fruit, inſtead of 
calls, they compoſe an ink. The freſh leaves alone applied to the naked 
ſole of the foot, infinitely refreſh the ſurbated traveller. The bark mace- 
rated in water, with a little ruſt of iron, makes a black dye, which may 
allo be uſed for ink : The interior rind of the Black Alder purges all hy- 
dropic and ſerous humours; but it muſt be dried in the ſhade, and not 


uſed green, and the decoction ſuffered to ſettle two or three days before it 
be drunk. 
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Being beaten with vinegar, it heals the itch certainly: As to other uſes, Cn. XIX. 
the ſwelling bunches, which are now and then found in the old trees, af. 
ford the inlayer pieces curiouſly chambletted, and very hard; but the fa- 
gots are better for the fire than for the draining of grounds by placing 
them (as the guiſe is) in the trenches; which old rubbiſh of flint, ſtones, 
and the like groſs materials, does infinitely exceed, becauſe it is for ever, 
preſerves the drains hollow, and being a little moulded over, will produce 
good graſs, without any detriment to the ground ; but this is a ſecret not 
yet well underſtood, and would merit an expreſs paragraph, were it here 
ſeaſonable. 


— & jam nos inter epacas 
Muſa vocat Salices nnanrmm— 
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5 0-2 XX. 


The WITHY, SALLOW, OZIER, and WILLOW®, 


1. (NALIX, the Willow. Since Cato has attributed the third place 

to the Salictum, preferring it even next to the very Ortyard, and 
(what one would wonder at) before even the Olive, Meadow, or Corn-field 
itſelf, I have thought good to be the more particular in my diſcourſe upon 
it; eſpecially, ſince ſo much of that which I ſhall publiſh concerning Wil- 
lows is derived from the long experience of a moſt learned and ingenious 
perſon, from whom I acknowledge to have received many of theſe hints, 
Not to perplex the reader with the various names, Greek, Gallic, Sabinian 
or Amerine, &c. better diſtinguiſhed by their growth and bark, and by 
Latin authors all comprehended under that of Salices, our Engliſh books 
reckon them promiſcuoufly thus: The Common White Willow, the Black, 
and the Hard Black, the Roſe of Cambridge, the Black Withy, the 
Round-long Sallow, the Longeſt Sallow, the Crack Willow, the Round- 
eared ſhining Willow, the leſſer Broad-leaved Willow, Silver Sallow, Up- 
right broad Willow, Repent Broad-leaved, the Redſtone, the Leſſer Wil- 


. 
* Of this Genus there are thirty- one ſpecies, but I ſhall only enumerate ſuch as are 


. Planted in this country for uſe, The ſpecies are: 


1. SALIX (Alba) foliis lanceolatis acuminatis ſerratis utrinque pubeſcentibus, ſerra- 
turis infimis glanduloſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1449. Willotu with ſpear-ſpaped, acute-pointed, 
ſawed leaves, which are deny on both ſides, and glands below the ſaws. Salix vulgaris 
alba arboreſcens. C. B. P. 453. The White Willow. 

This is the common White Willow, which 1s frequently found growing on the ſides 
of rivers and ditches in many parts of England. It grows to a large ſize, if the 
branches are not lopped off; the ſhoots are covered with a ſmooth, pale, green 
bark ; the leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, between three and four inches long, and nearly 
one broad in the middle, drawing to a point at each end; they are very white on 
their under fide, and their upper fide is covered with ſhort, white, woolly hairs, 
though not ſo cloſely as the under; the catkins are ſhort and pretty thick. The 


wood is very white, and poliſhes ſmooth, on which account it is much ſought 
after for milk-pails, &c, 


2. SALIX. (Triandria) foliis ſerratis glabris, floribus triandris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1442. 
Willw with ſmooth ſawed leaves, aud flowers having three lamina, Salix, folio auri- 
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low, the Straight Dwarf, the Yellow Dwarf, the Long-leaved Yellow Sal- Cn. XX. 
low, the Creeper, the Black low Willow, the Willow-bay, and the Ozier, gg 


I begin with the Withy. 


2. The Withy is a reaſonably large tree, (for ſome have been found ten Wirnv. 


feet about) and is fit to be planted on high banks, and ditch ſides within 
reach of water, and the weeping ſides of hills, becauſe it extends its roots 
deeper than either Sallows or Willows. For this reaſon you ſhould plant 
them at ten or twenty feet diſtance; and though they grow the ſloweſt of 
all the twiggy trees, yet do they recompenſe it with the larger crop, the 
wood being tough, and the twigs fit to bind ſtrongly ; the very peelings 
of the branches being uſeful to bind arbor-poling, and in topiary works, 
vineyards, eſpalier-fruit, and the like : And we are told of ſome that have 
been twiſted into ropes of an hundred and twenty paces, ſerving inſtead of 


| T 
culato ſplendente, flexilis. Raii Hiſt. 1420. Willou with lucid eared leaves and flexible 
branches. Te Smooth Willow. 

This ſort grows to be a large tree; the young branches are covered with a grayiſh 
bark; the leaves are ſmooth, and of a lucid green, ending in acute points; they 
are eared at their baſe, and ſawed on their edges, and are green on both ſides ; the 
branches grow pretty ere& and are flexible, "This is frequently planted in Ozier 
grounds for the baſket-maker, The catkins are long and narrow, and the ſcales 
open and acute-pointed, 


3. SALIX (Pentandria) foliis ſerratis glabris, floſculis pentandris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1442. 


IWillzw with ſmooth ſawed leaves, and flowers having five lamina. Salix folio laureo, 
ſeu lato glabro odorato. Raii Hiſt. 1420. J/illow with a Bay-leaf, er broad-leaf, 
ſmooth and fweet-ſcented. The Sweet Willow. 

This has thick ſtrong ſhoots covered with a dark-green bark; the leaves are broad, 
and rounded at both ends ; they are very ſmooth, ſawed on their edges, and when 
rubbed have a grateful ſmell, It is ſometimes called the Bay-leaved Willow, 
and is a tree of quick growth, The branches are brittle, which makes them im- 
proper for many purpoſes. 


4. SALIX ( Vitellina) foliis ſerratis ovatis acutis glabris, ſerraturis cartilagineis, pe- 
tiolis calloſo-punRatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1442. Willoto with ſmooth, oval, acute, ſawed 
leaves, having cartilaginous indentures, and foot- alls with callous punctures. Salix ſativa 
lutea, folio crenato. C. B. P. 473- Yellow cultivated Willow with a crenated leaf. 
The Golden Willow. 

This ſort has ſlender tough ſhoots, which are of a yellow colour; the leaves are 
oval, acute-pointed, ſmooth, and ſawed on their edges ; the ſaws are cartilaginous, 
and the foot-ſtalks of the leaves have callous punctures. Being very pliable, it 
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Book I, cables. There are two principal ſorts of theſe Withies, the Hoary, and 


the Red Withy, which is the Greek; tougheſt, and fittelt to bind, whilſt 
the twigs are flexible and tender. 


1 
| 
| 
| 
1 


— 


— 


Sallow. 3. Sallows grow much faſter, if they are planted within reach of water, 
or in a very mooriſh ground, or flat plain; and where the ſoil is, by rea. 
ſon of extraordinary moiſture, unfit for arable or meadow; for in theſe 
caſes it is an extraordinary improvement : In a word, where Birch and 
Alder will thrive. Before you plant them, it is found beſt to turn the 
ground with a ſpade, eſpecially if you deſign them for a flat. We have 
three ſorts of Sallows amongſt us, (which is one more than the antients 
challenged, who name only the Black, and White which was their Nitel- 

| lina) the Vulgar Round-leaved, which proves beſt in drier banks, and the 

Hopping Sallows, which require a moiſter ſoil, growing with incredible 

celerity ; and a third kind, of a different colour from the other two, ha- 

ving the twigs reddiſh, the leaf not fo long, and of a more duſky green; 
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is much planted in the Ozier grounds for the bafket-maker, but it never grows 
to a large ſize. 


( 


5. SALIX ( Amygdalina) foliis ſerratis glabris lanceolatis petiolatis, ſtipulis trapezi- 
ſormibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1443. Pillow with ſinooth, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, ha- 
ring foot-ftalks, and trapezium-ſhaped flipulg. Salix folio amygdalino utrinque virente 
aurito. C. B. P. 43. Almmd-leaved Willow with leaves which are eared, and green on 
eth ſides. The Almond- leaved IV illow, 

| This is a Willow of the middle ſize, fending forth numerous, flexible, tough 
branches, covered with a light-green bark, The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, 
ſerrated, acute, earcd at their baſe, and of a light-green colour on both ſides, 
The flowers are oblong catkins, which turn to a light down in the ſummer.— 
There are fever. forts of this ſpecies which are of inferior value; but this 
is generally diſtinguiſhed from the others by the name of the Old Almond-leaved 
Willow. The branches are very tough and flexible, and when planted in the 


Ozier way, and grown one year from the ſtools, are very ſtrong, and highly 
ſerviceable for the different purpoſes of bafket-making, | 


6. SALIX ( Fragilis) foliis ſerratis glabris ovato-lanceolatis, petiolis dentato-glandu- 
loſis. Lin Sp. Pl. 1442. Willw with oval ſpear-ſhaped, ſinooth, ſawed leaves, and 
dentated glandular fo:t-flaiks. Salix folio longo latoque ſplendente, fragilis. Raii Syn. 3. 
p. 448. The Crack T/Uliw, 

This grows to a middle ſize; the ſhoots are covercd with a browniſh bark, and 

very brittle, ſo are unfit for the baſket-maker. The leaves are near five inches 


long and ons broad, are of a lucid green on both ſides, and ſawed on their edges 
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more brittle whilſt it is growing in twigs, and more tough when arrived 
to a competent ſize. All of them uſeful for the Thatcher, 


4. Of theſe, the Hopping Sallows are m greateſt eſteem, being of a 
clearer terſe grain, and requiring a more ſucculent ſoil ; beſt planted a foot 
deep, and a foot and a half above ground, (though ſome will allow but a 


foot) for then every branch will prove excellent for future ſettlings. Af- 


ter three years growth, being cropped the ſecond and third, the firſt year's 
increaſe will be betwixt eight and twelve feet long generally ; the third 
year's growth, ſtrong enough to make rakes and pike- ſtaves; and the 
fourth, for Mr, Blithe's trenching plow, and other like utenſils of the 
huſbandman. 


g. If ye plant them at full height (as ſome do at four years growth, 
ſetting them five or ſix feet in length, to avoid the biting of cattle) they 


NO FIS. 
the catkins are long and ſlender, and the ſcales are pretty long, acute- pointed, 
and ſtand open. It is commonly called Crack Willow, from the branches being 
very brittle. 


7. SALIX (Purpurea) foliis ſerratis glabris lanceolatis, inferioribus oppoſitis. Lin, 
Sp. Pl. 1444. Willow with ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, the lower of which graw 


Cn. XX. 
— — 


oppoſite. Salix folio longo ſubluteo non auriculata, viminibus rubris. Raii Syn. 450. 


Te Purple Willow. 

This is a tree of middling ſize; the ſhoots are very pliable, and fit for the baſket- 
maker, which recommends it for the Ozier grounds; they are of a reddiſh colour; 
the leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, and ſawed on their edges ; thoſe on the lower 
part of the branches are placed oppolite, but on the upper they are alternate, and 
of a yellowiſh green, 


8. SALIX (Viminalis) foliis ſubintegerimis lanceolato-linearibus longiſſimis acutis 
fubtus ſericeis, ramis virgatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1448. Will with the longeſt, linear 
ſpear-ſhaped, acute leaves, which are almoſt entire, and ſilky on their under ſide, and rod- 
like branches, Salix foliis anguſtis & longiſſimis criſpis ſubtus albicantibus. J. B. 1. 
p. 212. Willom with the longeſt, narrow, curled leaves, which are white on their under 
fide. The Oxier. | | 

The Ozier is a tree of low growth, though the ſhoots grow amazingly long and 

ſtrong in one year from the ſtools. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, long, 
acute, almoſt entire, of a blueiſh green on their upper ſide and hoary underneath, 
and grow on very ſhort foot-ſtalks. This is the moſt propagated of all the kinds 
for baſket-making : It admits of ſeveral ſorts of different value, but all are uſciut 
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will be leſs uſcful for ſtraight ſtaves, and for ſettlings, and make leſs ſpeed 
in their growth ; yet this alſo is a conſiderable improvement, 


6. Theſe would require to be planted at leaſt five feet diſtance (ſome 
ſet them as much more) and in the quincunx order: If they affect the 
ſoil, the leaf will come large, half as broad as a man's hand, and of a 
more vivid green, always larger the firſt year than afterwards : Some plant 
them ſloping, and croſs-wiſe like a hedge; but this impedes their won- 
derful growth; and though Pliny ſeems to commend it, (teaching us how 
to excorticate ſome places of each ſet, for the ſooner production of ſhoots) 
it is but a deceitful fence, neither fit to keep out ſwine nor ſheep; and 
being ſet too near, inclining to one another, they ſoon deſtroy each 
other. 


r 
to the baſket· maker. The varieties uſually go by the names of the Green Ozier, 
the Old Baſket Ozier, Welſh Wicker, &c. 


9. SALIX (Rubra) foliis integerrimis glabris lineari-lanceolatis acutis. Hudſ. Flor, 
Angl. 428. Willow with entire, linear ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, Salix minime fragilis, 
foliis longiſſimis, utrinque viridibus, non ſerratis. Raii Syn. 449. The leaſt brittle 
Willow, with very long leaves which are green on both ſides, and not ſawed. The Red 
MWilloiu. 

This ſort having very pliant branches, is much planted in the Ozier grounds. The 

leaves are very long; are ſpear-ſhaped and entire, and green on both ſides. It 
grows to a middling ſize, if planted in moiſt land. 


10. SALIX (Babylanica) foliis ſerratis glabris lineari-lanceolatis, ramis pendulis. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 1443. Willow with ſmooth, ſawed, linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and bang- 
ing branches, Salix Orientalis, flagellis deorſum pulchre pendentibus. Tourn, Cor. 41, 
The Meeping Willow. 

The Weeping Willow of Babylon will grow to be a large tree; its branches are 
long, ſlender, and pendulous, which makes it proper to be planted upon the banks 
of rivers, ponds, and over ſprings; the leaves, alſo, are long and narrow; and 
when any miſt or dew falls, a drop of water is ſeen hanging at their extremities, 
which, together with their hanging branches, gives this tree a moſt mournful 
look. On that account Garlands of forſaken Lovers were made of the twigs of this 
Willow. I offered him my company to a Willotu- tree to make him a Garland, as being 
forſaken. DHAKESPEARE, | 


It is probable that under thoſe trees the Children of Iſrael mourned their captivity. 
« By the rivers of Babylon, there we ſat down, yea we wept when we remembered 
Zion: We hanged our harps upon the Willows in the midſt thereof,” PSAL, 
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7, The worſt Sallows may be planted ſo near, yet as to be inſtead of Ch. XX. 
ſtakes in a hedge, and then their tops will ſupply their dwarfiſhneſs ; and, 
to prevent hedge-breakers, many do thus plant them, becauſe they cannot 
eaſily be pulled up after once they have ſtruck root, 


8. If ſome be permitted to wear their tops five or fix years, their palms 
will be very ample, and yield the firſt and moſt plentiful relief to bees, 
even before our Apricots bloſſom. The Hopping Sallows open and yield 
their palms before other Sallows; and when they are blown (which is 
about the exit of May, or ſometimes June) the palms (or @acomapros, 
Frugiperdæ, as Homer terms them) are four inches long, and full of a 


G © 
11. SALIX ( Helix) foliis ſerratis glabris lanceolato-linearibus, ſuperioribus oppoſitis 
obliquis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1444. Willow with linear, ſpear-ſhaped, ſinsoth, ſawed leaves, 
the upper of which are placed obliquely oppoſite» Salix humilior, foliis anguſtis ſubcæru- 
leis ex adverſo binis. Raii Syn. 2. p. 297. The Roſe Willow. 

The Roſe-Willow is of much lower growth than the former. The body of the 
tree is covered with a rough, yellow bark. The branches are upright, tough, 
and of a reddiſh colour, The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, ſmooth, of a 
blueiſh green colour, and, towards the upper part of the branches, are nearly 
oppoſite to each other. The flowers come out from the ſides of the branches, and 
numbers of them are joined together in a roſe-like manner, forming a ſingular and 
beautiful appearance. This however is not a flower, but an accidental excreſcence, 
occaſioned by a wound made in the bark of the tender branches by a certain fly, 
for the reception of its egg, which ſoon produces a worm. This inſect is mi- 
nutely deſcribed by Swammerdam in his © Book of Nature.” Our old Engliſh 
Botaniſts being unacquainted with this part of natural hiſtory, ſuppoſed the tree 
a diſtinct ſpecies, and called it Salix Roſea, 


12. SALIX (Caprea) foliis ovatis rugoſis, ſubtus tomentoſis, undatis ſuperne denti- 
culatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1448. Willow with oval rough leaves which are waved, woolly 
on their under fide, and indented towards the top. Salix latifolia rotunda. C. B. P. 474. 
The Sallow. 

The Sallow is well known all over England, and delights in a dry rather than a 
moiſt ſoil, It is a tree rather below the middle growth. The branches are brit- 
tle, ſmooth, of a dark green colour, and their chief uſe is for hurdlewood and the 
fire; though the trunk, or old wood, is admirable for ſeveral uſes in the turnery 
way. The leaves are oval, rough, waved, indented at the top, and woolly under-. 
neath. The catkins are very large and white; they appear early in the ſpring, and 
are much reſorted to by the bees, on their firſt coming out of their hives at that early 
ſeaſon. There is a variety of this ſpecies with long leaves, which end in acute 
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fine lanuginous cotton. Of this ſort, there is a Salix near Darking 
in Surry, in which the Julus bears a thick cottonous ſubſtance: A 
poor body might in an hour's ſpace gather a pound or two of it, which 
reſembling the fineſt ſilk, might doubtleſs be converted to ſome 
profitable uſe by an ingenious houſewife, if gathered in calm even- 
ings, before the wind, rain, and dew impair them: I am of opinion, it 
it were dried with care, it might be fit for cuſhions, and pillows of chaſti- 
ty, for ſuch of old was the reputation of the ſhade of thoſe trees. 


9. Of theſe Hopping Sallows, after three years rooting, each plant will 
yield about a ſcore of ſtaves of full eight feet in length, and ſo following, 
for uſe, as we noted above. Compute then how many fair pike-ſtaves, 
perches, and other uſeful materials, that will amount to in an acre, if 


„ 
points; and another with ſmooth leaves, beautifully ſtriped with white, called the 
Striped Sallow. 


13. SALIX ( Hermaphroditica) foliis ſerratis glabris, floribus hermaphroditis diandris, 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 1442. Salix latifolia folio ſplendente. Raii Syn. 450. The Shining Mil- 
13 W. 

This is a large growing tree, ſending forth ſeveral ſlender branches, which hang down 
and are covered with a pale brown bark. The leaves are ſmooth, glandalous, ſer- 
rated, and of a yellowiſh green colour. The flowers are numerous hairy cat- 
kins, and the male flowers have two ſtamina only, They appear early in the 
ſpring; and the females are ſucceeded by downy ſeeds, like the common Wil- 
low, 


14. SALIX ( Phylicifolia) foliis ſerratis glabris lanceolatis : crenis undatis. Lin, 
Sp. Pl. 1442. The Phylica-leaved Willow. 

This is a tree of lower growth than the former. The branches are numerous, flexible, 
tough, and ſerviceable for ſeveral articles in the baſket way. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſmooth, ſerrated, and waved on their edges, The flowers are long cat- 
kins, which come out early in the ſpring from the ſides of the branches, and they 
ſoon afford a large quantity of down, 


15. SALIX (Haſtata) foliis ſerratis glabris ſubovatis acutis ſeſſilibus, ſtipulis ſubcor- 
datis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1443. The Haſtated Willmw. 

This is a middle-ſized tree, ſending out ſeveral long green ſhoots from the ſtools, 

- which are very full of pith, but nevertheleſs tough and uſeful for the baſket-maker. 

Tne leaves are nearly oval, acute, ſmooth, ſerrated, fit cloſe to the branches, and 
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planted at five feet interval ; but a fat and moiſt ſoil requires indeed more 
ſpace than a lean or drier, namely, fix or eight feet diſtance. 


10. You may plant ſettlings of the very firſt year's growth; but the 
ſecond year they are better, and the third year better than the ſecond, and 
the fourth as good as the third, eſpecially if they approach the water. A 
bank, at a foot diſtance from the water, is kinder for them than a bog, or 
to be altogether immerſed in the water. 


11. It is good to new-mould them about the roots every ſecond or third 
year, but men ſeldom take the pains. It ſeems that Sallows are more 
hardy than even Willows and Oziers, of which Columella takes as much 
care as of Vines themſelves. But it is cheaper to ſupply the vacuity ot 
accidental decays by a new plantation, than to be at the charge ot 


N OA EIS. 
have very broad appendices to their caſes. The flowers are an oblong yellow cat- 
kin, and come out in the ſpring from the ſides of the young ſhoots. 


The Willow belongs to the claſs and order Dioccia Diandria, having male and ſe- 
male flowers on ſeparate plants, and whoſe male flowers have two ſtamina. The flowers 
of that ſpecies called the Sallow make their appearance about the eleventh of March, 
and the leaves are out by the ſeventh of April. The leaves of the Weeping Willow 
appear about the firſt of that month ; and the buds of the White Willow ſwell about 
the tenth. By the eighteenth the leaves are quite out, and the flowers full blown. The 
catkins of the Sallow are formed about the fifth of October. 

The Willow, Sallow, and Ozier, from the quickneſs of their growth, REY 
claim the attention of ſuch Gentlemen as have lands ſuitable to their cultivation ; and 
indeed the immediate profit that they yield makes them a deſirable object of attention. 
In order to raiſe a bed of Oziers the ground ſhould be dug over, or plowed ; the latter 
of which is not ſo beneficial as the former, though leaſt expenſive : The cuttings muſt 
then be procured ; and although they ſhould conſiſt chiefly of the true Ozier kinds, 
yet other ſorts muſt be introduced into this Ozier bed, to make it complete, and more 
uſeful to the baſket-maker, who will want the different ſorts for the different purpoſes 
of his trade. Beſides the true Ozier, of which the plantation is chiefly to conſiſt, 
there muſt be the Sallow, the long-ſhooting Green Willow, the Crane Willow, the 
Golden Willow, the Silver Willow, the Welſh Wicker, &c, by which names they 
arc beſt known. 

The cuttings ſhould be of two years wood, though the bottom parts of the ſtrongeſt 
one-year ſhoots may do. They ought to be two feet and a half long, a foot and a half 
of which ſhould be thruſt into the ground, and the other foot ſhould remain for the tool. 
Theſe cuttings ſhould be put in at two feet two inches diſtance each way; and all the 
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digging about them three times a year, as that author adviſes, ſeeing ſome 
of them will decay whatever care be uſed, 


12. Sallows may alſo be propagated like Vines, by courbing and bow- 
ing them in arches, and covering ſome of their parts with mould, &c. 
alſo by cuttings and layers, and ſome years by the ſeeds likewile, 


13. For ſettlings, thoſe are to be preferred which grow neareſt to the 
ſtock, and ſo (conſequently) thoſe worſt which moſt approach the top. 
They ſhould be planted in the firſt fair and pleaſant weather in February, 
before they begin to bud ; we about London begin at the latter end of 
December. They may be cut in ſpring for fuel, but belt in autumn for 
uſe ; but in this work (as of Poplar) leave a twig or two, which being 


NO 1: 5. $ 
ſummer following the weeds muſt be kept under ; the ſummer after that alſo the talleſt 
of the weeds ſhould be hacked down. The Willows muſt continue growing for three 
years, when they ſhould be all cut down to the firſt-planted head. They will ſell well 
to the hurdle-maker ; and there will be a regular quantity of proper ſtools left, to ex- 
hibit an annual crop of twigs which will be worth five or ſix pounds, or more, per acre, 
to be ſold to the baſket-maker, But the price of the twigs is greater or leſs, in pro- 
portion to the nature of the ſituation. Watery ground, by the ſides of navigable ri- 
vers, planted in this manner, will produce a greater price per acre, becauſe near ſuch 
places there generally reſide numbers of baſket- makers, who, having the conveniency of 
water-carriage, can ſend their twigs with more eaſe to diſtant places. 

Plantations of theſe kinds may not only be regularly made to great advantage on 
watery land, by the ſides of rivers, but the very iſlands, or any part where there is 
mud or earth, may be planted this way, to the great profit of the proprietors, And 
here ſuffer me to give one caution in the planting of theſe places: Let the rows, which 
mould always run the ſame way with the ſtream, be at a greater diſtance from each 
other, and the cuttings proportionably cloſer in the rows, I adviſe the diſtance of the 
zows to be greater in theſe places, that the floods may have free liberty to carry off the 
nudge, which would otherwiſe be detained to the prejudice of the ſets. Plantations of 
Villows to be cut down every fix or ſeven years for poles, ſhould be raiſed in the ſame 
manner, remembering that the ſets ſhould be placed at a greater diſtance, viz. one yard; 
dut when defigned for hurdles, to be cut every ſecond or third year, the diſtance need 
not be ſo great. | 

In order to raiſe a Salictum, or Plantation of Willows for timber, the ground muſt 
be dug or plowed ; and the cuttings for this purpoſe ſhould be of the laſt year's ſhoot. 
'They ought to be a foot and a half long, and a foot of each ſhould be thruſt into the 
ground, at the diſtance of three feet each way. The latter end of May, or the be- 
zinning of June, the plantation ſhould be looked over ; when ſuch ſets as have ſhot 
out too luxuriandy ſnould have all the branches removed, except the ſtrongeſt leading 
thoot, All this ſummer and the next the weeds muſt be kept down; afterwards, the 
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twiſted arch-wiſe, will produce plentiful ſprouts, and ſuddenly furniſh a Cn. XX. 
—— 


head. 


14. If in our copſes every fourth ſet were a Sallow, amongſt the reſt of 
varieties, the profit would recompenſe the care; therefore where in woods 
you grub up trees, thruſt in truncheons of Sallows, or ſome aquatic kind. 


| Or. 

trees will demand no farther care till the time of thinning, Which will be in about five 
or ſix years. When the branches interfere with each other, the weakeſt tree ſhould be 
grubbed up and taken away, to make room for the remainder. In five or fix years 
more they will require a ſecond thinning. In this manner they muſt be thinned - as 
often as they touch one another, till the trees are arrived to their full maturity. By 
planting the cuttings a yard aſunder at firſt, and afterwards thinning of them, they 
not only draw each other up, and by that means aſpire to a great height, but the plants 
taken away to make room for the ſtrongeſt will bring in a conſiderable profit when ſold 
as poles, 

The ſorts uſed for plantations of theſe trees have hitherto been the common white 
and red Willow. Theſe, however, ſeem now to give place to other kinds which have 
been lately introduced, 

Sets proper to be planted by the ſides of ditches, &c. for pollards, ſhould be nine 
feet in length, two feet and a half of which muſt be thruſt into the ground, having 
firſt prepared the way by driving down a crow, or ſome ſuch inſtrument, to prevent the 
bark from ſeparating from the ſtem. After they are planted, they ſhould be thorned 
from cattle ; and in five or fix years they will be fit for lopping; and thus they may con- 
tinue to be lopped every fifth or ſixth year, to the improvement of ditch-ſides, water- 
gutters, &c. were it only for the fuel, as it emits little ſmoke, and is remarkably ſweet ; 


it burns pure and clear to the laſt, and therefore proper for Ladies chambers, and ſuch. 


people as are curious in procuring the ſweeteſt forts of fire-wood, 

Willows may be planted in the autumn, but the ſpring is the ſureſt ſeaſon. The 
planting however ſhould not be delayed Jater than February, as tite ſhoots of the ſuc- 
cecding year would not only be retarded, but the ſtools from whence they were taken 
greatly injured, | 


Amongſt the antients, the Willow was appropriated to many uſes, but it was chiefly 
cultivated for Binders, to be employed in the Vineyard. With them every thing that 
regarded the cultivation of the Vine was attended to with ſcrupulous exactneſs; and 
Columella, when deſcribing the different things requiſite for the Vineyard, emphati- 
cally ſtiles Willows, Reeds, and Cheſnut-trees, ** the Dowries” for Vineyards, OF 
Willows, Binders were made; Reeds made frames; and Cheſnut- poles were employed 
lor props. The quantity of land required for cach of theſe is thus deſcribed by Co- 
lumella, One acre ( jugerum) of Willow ground will raiſe binders ſufficient for twenty- 
five acres of Vineyard. A ſingle acre planted with Reeds is ſufficient for furniſh- 
ing frames for twenty acres; and an acre planted with Cheſnut-trees is enough for 
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Boox I. In a word, an acre or two furniſhed with this tree, would prove of great 
benefit to the planter. | 


15. The ſwift-growing Sallow is not ſo tough and hardy for ſome uſes 
as the flower, which makes ſtocks for gardeners' ſpades, but it is 
proper for rakes, pikes, mops, &c. Sallow-coal is the ſooneſt conſumed, 
f but of all others the moſt eaſy and accommodate for painters ſcriblets to 
. | cefon their work, and firſt ſketches on paper, &c. as being fine, and apt 
| to flit into pencils, Of the Sallow (as of the Lime-tree) is made the 
ſnoemaker's carving or cutting board, as beſt to preſerve the edge of their 


ll knives, for its equal ſoftneſs every way. 

i 

1 ©:::2, 16. Oziers, or the aquatic and leſſer Salix, are of innumerable kinds, 
3 commonly diſtinguiſhed from Sallows, as Sallows are from Withies, being 
| ſo much ſmaller than the Sallows, and ſhorter lived, and requiring more 
1 conſtant moiſture, yet ſhould be planted in rather a dryiſh ground, than 
4 over moiſt and ſpewing, which we frequently cut trenches to avert. It 
I likewiſe yields more limber and flexible twigs for baſkets, flaſkets, ham- 


pers, cages, lattices, cradles, & c. It is of excellent uſe for the bodies of 
coaches and waggons, being light, durable, and neat, as it may be wrought 
and covered. It is good for chairs, hurdles, ſtays, bands, the ſtronger 
for being contuſed and wreathed; likewiſe for fiſh-weirs, and to ſupport 
the banks of impetuous rivers : In fine, for all wicker and twiggy works; 


Viminibus Salices — - Vc. 


17. But theſe ſort of Oziers ſnould be cut in the new ſhoot; for if they 
ſtand longer they become more inflexible: Cut them cloſe to the head, a 


1 | NOTE. 


propping as many acres as an acre planted with Reeds can furniſh frames fox. 
Lib. iv. cap. XXX. 


The antient Britons uſed boats made of Wicker, and covered with ſkins, for paſſing 
t.yers and arms of the ſea : 
Primum cana Salix madefacto vimine parvam 
Texitur in puppim, cæſoque induta Juvenco, 
Vectoris patiens, tumidam ſuperemicat amnem, 
Sic Venetus, ſtagnante Pado, fuſoque Britannus 
Navigat Oceãno. Lucan, 
Beſides theſe boats, our rude forefathers knew how to make Baſkets of Wicker, 
v/hich were held in eſtimation even at Rome. Of theſe Martial ſays, 
Barbara depictis veni, Baſcauda Britannis : 
Sed me jam mayult dicere Roma ſuãm. L. xiv. 
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foot or ſo above earth, about the beginning of October, unleſs you will CH. XX. 


attend till the cold be paſt, which is better; and yet we about London 
cut them in the moſt piercing ſeaſons, and plant them alſo till Candlemas, 
which thoſe who do not obſerve, we judge ill huſbands, as I learn from a 
very experienced baſket-maker ; and in the decreaſe, for the benefit of the 
workman, though not altogether for that of the ſtock, and ſucceeding 
ſhoot, When they are cut, make them up into bundles, and give them 
ſhelter ; but ſuch as are for white work, as they call it, being thus fagot- 
ted and made up in bolts, as the term is, ſevering each fort by themſelves, 
ſhould be ſet in water, the ends dipped ; and indeed all peeled wares of 
the viminious kind are not otherwiſe preſerved from the worm ; but for 
black and unpeeled, ſhelter them under covert only, or in ſome vault or 
cellar, to keep them freſh, ſprinkling them now and then in exceſſive hot 
weather: The peelings of the former, or rather the ſplicings, are for the 
uſe of the Gardener and Cooper, 


18. We have in England theſe three vulgar ſorts; one of little worth, 
being brittle, and very much reſembling the fore-mentioned Sallow, with 
reddiſh twigs, and more greeniſh and rounder leaves : Another kind there 
is, called Perch, of limber and green twigs, having a very lender leaf. 
The third ſort is totally like the fecond, only the twigs are not altogether 
ſo green, but yellowiſh, and near the Popinjay: This is the very beſt for 
uſe, being tough and hardy, But the moſt uſual names by which baſket- 
makers call them about London, and which are all of different ſpecies, 
therefore to be planted ſeparately, are, the Hard Gelſter, the Horſe 
Gelſter, Whining or Shrivelled Gelſter, the Black Gelſter, with which 
Suffolk abounds. Then follow the Golſtones, the Hard and the Soft 
Golſtone (brittle and worſt of ail the Golſtones) the Sharp and Slender- 
topped Yellow Golſtone; the Fine Golſtone: Then is there the Yellow 
Ozier, the Green Ozier, the Snake or Speckled Ozier, Swallow-tail, and 
the Spaniard: To theſe we may add (for they are governed and uſed 
alike) the Flanders Willow, which will arrive to be a large tree, as big 
as one's middle, the oftener cut the better; with theſe our coopers tic 
their hoops to keep them bent. Laſtly, the White Sallow, which being 
of a year or two growth, is uſed for Green- work; and if of the tougheſt 
fort, to make quarter-can hoops, of which our ſeamen provide great 
quantities. 


19. Theſe choicer ſorts of Oziers, which are ever the ſmalleſt, alſo the 
Golden Yellow and White, which is preferred for propagation and to 
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breed of, ſhould be planted of ſlips of two or three years growth, a foot 
deep, and half a yard in length, in mooriſh grounds or banks, or elſe in 
furrows ; ſo that, as ſome direct, the roots may frequently reach the water, 
Flyminibus Salices though we commonly find it rots them, and there. 
fore never chuſe to ſet them ſo deep as to ſcent it. 


20. The ſeaſon for planting is January, and all February, tho' ſome 
not till Mid-February, at two feet ſquare ; but cattle being exceſſively 
1:quoriſh of their leaves and tender buds, ſome talk of graffing them out 
of reach upon Sallows, and by this to advance their ſprouting ; but as the 
work would conſume time, ſo have I never ſeen it ſucceed. 


21. Some do alſo plant Oziers, in their Eights, like Quick-ſets, thick, 
and (near the water) keep them not more than half a foot above ground; 
but then they muſt be diligently cleanſed from moſs, ſlab, and ouze, and 
frequently pruned, eſpecially the ſmaller ſpires, to form ſingle ſhoots, at 
leaſt that few, or none, grow double; theſe they head every ſecond year 
about September, the autumnal cuttings being beſt for uſe : But generally 


22, You may cut Withies, Sallows, and Willows at any mild and gentle 
ſeaſon, between leaf and leaf, even in winter; but the moſt congruous 
time both to plant and to cut them is, Creſcente lund Vere, circa Calendas 
Martias ; that is, about the new moon, and firſt open weather of the early 


ſpring. 


23. It is in France, upon the Loire, where theſe Eights, as we term 
them, and Plantations of Oziers and Withies, are perfectly underſtood ; 
and both there, and in divers other countries beyond ſeas, they raiſe them 
of ſeed contained in their Juli, or Catkins, which they ſow in furrows, 
or ſhallow trenches, and it ſprings up like corn in the blade, and comes 
to be ſo tender and delicate, that they frequently mow them with a ſcythe. 
This we have attempted in England too, even in the place where I live; 
but the obſtinate and unmercitul weeds did ſo confound them, that it was 
impoſſible to keep them clean with any ordinary induſtry, and ſo they were 
given over: It ſeems, either weeds grow not ſo faſt in other countries, or 
that the people, which I rather think, are more patient and laborious. 


Note, That theſe Juli are not all of them ſeed-bearers; ſome are ſterile, 
and whatever you raiſe of them will never come to bear; and therefore by 
tame they are called the male ſort, as Mr, Ray, that learned Botaniſt, has. 
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obſerved. The Ozier is of that emolument, that in ſome places I have Cn. XX. 

heard twenty pounds has been given for one acre; ten is in this part an * 
uſual price; and doubtleſs it is far preferable to the belt corn-land, not 

only for that it needs but once planting, but becauſe it yields a conſtant 

crop and revenue to the world's end; and is therefore, in eſteem of know- 1 
ing perſons, valued in purchaſe accordingly; conſidered like wiſe how eaſily i 
it is renewed, when a plant now and then fails, by but pricking in a twig or [ 
the next at hand, when you viſit to cut them. We have in the pariſh near | 
Greenwich, where I lately dwelt, improved land from leſs than one pound | 
to near ten pounds the acre: And when we ſhall reflect upon the infinite 1 
quantities of them we yearly bring out of France and Flanders, to ſupply + 
the extraordinary expence of baſket-work, &c. for the Fruiterers, Lime- 
burners, Gardeners, Coopers, Packers-up of all forts of ware, and for ge- | 
neral carriage, which ſeldom laſt above a Journey or two, I greatly admire 
Gentlemen do not more think of employing their moiſt-grounds (eſpecially 
where tides near freſh rivers are reciprocal) in planting and propagating 
Oziers. To omit nothing of the culture of this uſeful Ozier, Pliny would | 
have the place to be prepared by trenching it a foot and a half deep, and | 
in that to fix the ſets, or cuttings, of the ſame length at ſix feet interval. ql 
Theſe, if the ſets be large, will come immediately to be trees; which after | | 
the firſt three years are to be abated within two feet of the ground; then in | 

April he adviſes to dig about them. Some raiſe them abundantly by Jay- 
ing poles of them in a boggy earth only: Of theſe they formerly made 
Vine-props, Juga, as Pliny calls them, for arch-wiſe bending, and yoaking, | 1 
as it were, the branches to one another; and one acre hath been known 1 
to yield props ſufficient to ſerve a Vineyard of twenty-five acres, 


24. John Tradeſcant brought a ſmall Ozier from St. Omers, in Flanders, 
which makes incomparable net-works, not much inferior to the Indian 
twig, or bent-works, which we have ſeen; but if we had them in greater | 
abundance, we ſhould haply want the artificers who could employ them, 
and the dexterity to varniſh ſo neatly. 


25, Our common Salix, or Willow, is of two kinds, the White and WitLow, bl 
the Black: The White is alſo of two ſorts, the one of a yellowiſh, the | | 
other of a browner bark : The Black Willow is planted of ſtakes, of three 1 
years growth, taken from the head of an old trec, before it begins to 1 
ſprout ; ſet them of ſix feet high, and ten diſtant, as directed for the Pop- \ 
lar. Thoſe woody ſorts of Willow delight in meads and ditch- ſides, rather "1 
11 9 
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dry than over wet (for they love not to wet their feet, and laſt the longer); 
yet the black ſort, and the reddiſh, do ſometimes well in more boggy 
grounds, and ſhould be planted of ſtakes as big as one's leg, cut as the 
other, at the length of five or ſix feet; the hole made with an oaken ſtake 
and beetle, or with an iron crow, (ſome uſe a long auger) ſo as not to be 
forced in with too great violence. But firſt the truncheons ſhould be a 
little Noped at both extremes, and the biggeſt planted downwards: To 
this, if they are joaked in water two or three days (after they have been 
ized for length, and the twigs cut off before you plant them) it will be 
the better. et this be done in February, the mould as well cloſed to 
them as poſſible, and treated as was taught in the Poplar. If you plant 
for a kind of wood, or copſe, for ſuch I have ſeen, ſet them at fix feet 
diſtance, or nearer, in the quincunx, and be careful to take away all ſuckers 
from them at three years end; you may abate the head half a foot from 
the trunk, viz. three or four of the luſtieſt ſhoots, and the reſt cut cloſe, 
and bare them yearly, that the three, four, or more you left may enjoy 
all the ſap, and ſo thoſe which were ſpared will be gallant pearches within 
two years, Arms of four years growth will yield ſubſtantial ſets, to be 
planted at eight or ten feet diſtance; and for the firſt three years well 
defended from the cattle, who infinitely delight in their leaves, green or 
withered. Thus a Willow may continue twenty or five-and-twenty years, 
with good profit to the induſtrious planter, being headed every four or five 
years; ſome have been known to ſhoot no leſs than twelve feet in one year, 
after which the old rotten dotards may be felled, and eaſily ſupplied : But 
if you have ground fit for whole copſes of this wood, caſt it into double 
dikes, making every foſs near three feet wide, and two and a half in depth; 
then leaving four feet at leaſt of ground for the earth (becauſe in ſuch 
plantations the moiſture ſnould be below the roots, that they may rather 
lee than feel the water) and two tables of ſets on each ſide, plant the ridges 
of theſe banks with but one ſingle table, longer and bigger than the colla- 
teral, viz, three, four, five, or fix feet high, and diſtant from each other 
about two yards. Theſe banks being carefully kept weeded for the firſt 
two years, till the plants have vanquiſhed the graſs, and not cut till the 
third, you may then lop them traverſe, and not obliquely, at one foot 
from the ground, or ſomewhat more, and they will head to admiration ; 
but ſuch which are cut at three feet height are moſt durable, as leaſt ſoft 
and aquatick: They may alſo be graffed betwixt the bark, or budded 
and then they become ſo beautiful as to be fit for ſome kind of delightful 
walks; and this I with were practiſed among ſuch as are ſeated in low and 


C an 


marſhy places, not ſo friendly to other trees. Every acre, at eleven or 
twelve years growth, may yield you near an hundred load of wood : Cut 
them in the ſpring for dreſſing, but in the fall for timber and fue]. I have 
been informed that a Gentleman in Eſſex has lopped no leſs than two 
thouſand yearly, all of his own planting. Ir is far the ſweeteſt of all our 
Engliſh fuel, Aſh not excepted, provided it be found and dry; and, emit- 
ting little ſmoak, is the fitteſt for Ladies chambers z and all thoſe woods 
and twigs ſhould be cut either to plant, work with, or burn, in the drieſt 
time of the day, 


To confirm what we have advanced in relation to the profit which may 
be made by this huſbandry, ſee what comes to me from a worthy perſon 
whom we ſhall have occaſion to mention, with great reſpect, in the chapter 


of Quickſets, 


The conſiderable improvement which may be made in common fields as 
well as incloſed grounds, he demonſtrates by a little ſpot of meadow of 
about a rod and half; part of which being planted, about fifty years 
fince, with Willows, (in a clump not exceeding four poles in length, on 
one ſide about twelve) ſeveral of them at the firſt and ſecond lopping, 
being left with a ſtrait top, run up, like Elms, to thirty or forty feet in 
height; which ſome years ſince yielded boards of fourteen or fifteen inches 
broad, as good for flooring and other purpoſes within doors, as deals, laſt 
as long, work finer, white and beautiful: It is indeed a good while ſince 
they were planted, but it ſeems the crop anſwered his patience, when he 
cut up as many of them (the year 1700) as were well worth ten pounds 


and ſince that another tree, for which, with thoſe that were left, a Joiner 


offered him as much, which was more by half than the whole ground itſelf 
was worth; ſo as having made twenty pounds of the ſpot, he ſtill poſſeſſes 
it without much damage to the graſs. The method of planting was firſt 
by making holes with an iron crow, and widening them with a ſtake of 
wood, fit to receive a luſtly plant, and ſometiines boring the ground with 
an auger; but neither of theſe ſucceeding, (by realon the earth could not be 
rammed ſo cloſe to the ſides and bottom of the ſets as was requiſite to keep 
them ſteady, and ſeclude the air, which would corrupt and kill the roots) 
he cauſed holes, or little pits, of a foot ſquare and depth to be dug, and 
then making a hole with the crow in the bottom of the pits to receive the 
ſet, and breaking the turf which came out of it, rammed it in with the 
mould cloſe to the ſets (as they would do to fix a gate-poſt) with great 
TE 
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care not to gall the bark of ir. He had divers times before this miſcarried, 
when he uſed formerly to ſet them in plain ground, without breaking the 
ſurface, and laving it cloſe to the ſets; and therefore, if the ſoil be moiſt, 


he digs a trench by the ſide of the row, and applies the mould which 


comes out of it about the ſets; ſo that the edge of the bank, raiſed by 
it, may be ſomewat higher than the earth next the ſet, for the better de- 
ſcent of the rain, and advantage of watering the ſets in dry weather ; pre- 
venting likewiſe their rooting in the bank, which they would do if the 
ground next the plant or ſet were made high, and ſloped; and being left 
unfenced, cattle would tread down the bank, and lay the roots bre; the 
ground ſhould therefore not be raiſed above two or three inches toward; 
the body of the ſet. Now if the ground be dry, and want moiſture, he 
chooſes to bank them round, the foſſes environing the mound and hillock, 
which being reſerves for the rain, cools and refreſhes the ſets. 


He farther inſtances, that Willows of about twenty years growth haye 
been ſold for thirty ſhillings, and ſpeaks of one fold for three pounds, 
which was well worth five pounds. He affirms, that the Willows planted 
ia beds, between double ditches, in boggy ground, may be fit to be cut 
every five years, and pay as well as the beſt meadow-paſture; which is an 
extraordinary improvement. 


26. There is a ſort of Willow of a flender and long leaf, reſembling 
the ſmaller Ozier, but riſing to a tree as big as the Sallow, full of knots, 
and of a very brittle ſpray, only here rehearſed to acknowledge the 
Variety. 


27. There is likewiſe the Garden-Willow, which produces a ſweet and 
beautiful flower, fit to be admitted into our hortulan ornaments, and may 
be ſet for partitions of ſquares; but they have no affinity with the others. 
There 1s alſo in Shropſhire another very odoriferous kind, extremely fit 
to be planted by pleaſant rivulets, both for ornament and profit: It is 
propagated by cuttings or layers, and will grow in any dry bottom, fo it 
be ſheltered from the ſouth, affording a wonderful and early relief to the 
induſtrious Bee. Vitruvius commends the Vitex of the Latines (imperti- 
nently called Agnus Caſtus, the one being but the interpretation of the 
other) as fit for building; I ſuppoſe they had a ſort of better ſtature than 
the ſhrub growing among the curious with us, and which is celebrated 

Ir its chaſte effects, and for which the Antients employed it in the rites 
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of Ceres: I rather think it more convenient for the ſculptor, which he 
likewiſe mentions, provided we may, with ſafety, reſtore the text, as 
Perrault has attempted, by ſubſtituting Levitatem for the author's Rigi- 
ditatem, ſtubborn materials being not ſo fit for that curious art. 


28. Wherein moſt of the former enumerated kinds differ from the Sal- 
lows, 1s indeed not very conſiderable, they being generally uſeful for the 
ſame purpoſes; as for boxes, ſuch as apothecaries and goldſmiths uſe; for 
cart ſaddle-trees, yea gun-ſtocks and half-pikes; harrows, ſhoemakers laſts, 
heels, clogs for pattens ; forks, rakes, eſpecially the teeth, which ſhould be 
wedged with Oak; but let them not be cut for this when the ſap is ſtirring, 


becauſe they will ſhrink , for pearches, rafters for hovels, portable and 


light ladders, hop-poles, ricing of kidney-beans, and ſupporters to Vines, 
when our Engliſh vineyards come more in requelt: Allo for hurdles, ſieves, 
lattices z for the turner, kyele-pins, great town-tops ; for platters, little 
caſks and veſſels, eſpecially to preſerve verjuices in, the beſt of any. Pales 
are made of cleft Willow; alſo dorſers, fruit-baſkets, cans, hives for 
bees, trenchers, trays, &c. and for poliſhing and whetting table-knives 
the butler will find it aboye any wood or whetſtone; it makes coals, 
bavin, and excellent firing, not forgetting the freſh boughs, which, of al! 
the trees in nature, yield the chaſteſt and cooleſt ſhade in the hotteſt 
ſeaſon of the day; and this umbrage ſo wholeſome, that phyſicians pre- 
ſcribe it to fevyeriſh perſons, permitting them to be placed even about their 
beds, as a ſafe and comfortable refrigerium. The wood being preſerved 
dry, will dure a very long time“; but that which is found wholly putre- 
fied, and reduced to a loamy earth in the hollow trunks of ſuperannuated 
trees, is, of all other, the fitteſt to be mingled with fine mould, for the 
raiſing our choiceſt flowers, ſuch as Anemonies, Ranunculuſes, Auriculas, 
and the like. 


Quid majora ſequar ? Salices, humileſque geniſtæ, 
Aut illæ pecori frondem, aut paſtoribus umbram 
Sufficiunt, ſepemque ſatis, & pabula melli. GEORC. ii. 


What would we more? Low Broom, and Sallows wild, 
Or feed the flock, or ſhepherds ſhade, or field 
Hedge about, or do us honey yield. 


NOF S. 

* Willows, and all the ſoft woods, when uſed for poles or other purpoſes, ſhould 
ve ſtripped of their bark and ſteeped in water for ſome months, which will prevent 
the worm, and render the wood extremely durable, 
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Book IJ. 29. Now by all theſe plantations of the aquatic trees, it is evident 
=—— the Lords of mooriſh commons and unprofitable waſtes may learn ſome 
improvement, and the neighbour bees be gratified, and many tools of 
huſbandry become much cheaper. I conclude with Pliny's note upon 
theſe kind of trees, after he has enumerated the univerſal benefit of the 
Salictum: Nullius enim tutior eſt reditus, minoriſve impendii, aut tempeſtatum 

ſecurior. | 
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. XXI. 


Th TY EW, HOLLY, CORNUS, and BOX. 


is to be deplored; ſeeing that the barreneſt grounds, and coldeſt of our 
mountains 

——- Aquilonem & frigora taxi. 
might be profitably repleniſhed with it: I ſay, profitably ; for, beſides 
the uſe of the wood for bows, 
Ityræos taxi torquentur in arcus. 
the Artiſts in Box, Inlayers, and Cabinet-makers, (particularly for Mar- 
quetry floors) moſt gladly employ it; and in Germany they wainſcot their 


N07 5 8. 
* We have but one ſpecies of this tree in Europe, viz. 


Taxvs (Baccata) foliis approximatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1472. Yew-tree with leaves 
growing near each other. The common Yew-tree. 


It is of the claſs and order Dioccia Monadelphia. 


This tree grows naturally in England, and alſo in moſt of the northern countries of 
Europe, and in North-America, If ſuffered to grow, it will riſe to a good height, 
with a very large ſtem. It naturally ſends out branches on every fide, which ſpread 
out, and are almoſt horizontal; theſe are cloſely garniſhed with narrow, ſtiff, blunt- 
pointed leaves, of a very dark green. The flowers come out from the ſides of the 
branches in cluſters; the male flowers having many ſtamina, are more conſpicuous 
than the female; theſe ſor the moſt part are upon different trees, but ſometimes are 
upon the ſame tree; they appear the latter end of May, and the berries ripen in au- 
tumn. | 
The Yew-tree has been generally cultivated for the pleaſure-garden, either to be 
clipped into the ſhape of beaſts, birds, &c, or for hedges. Whoever is pleaſed with 
fuch figures in his garden, can raiſe no tree more proper for his purpoſe, as the branches 
and the leaves may be clipped and faſhioned into almoſt any form or ſhape, But as 
this method is juſtly exploded, and as every one who has the leaſt pretenſion to taſte 
muſt always prefer a tree in its natural growth. to thoſe monſtrous figures, the Yew is 
now chiefly planted for wilderneſs quarters, and for hedges, for which ſervice it is 
excellently well adapted, as no tree bears clipping ſo well. 

Theſe trees may be eaſily propagated by ſowing their berries in autumn, as ſoon as 


AXUS,.the Yew. Since the uſe of bows is laid aſide amongſt us, Cy, XXI. 
the propagation of this tree is quite forborn. But the neglect of i. 
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ſtoves with boards of this material: For the cogs of mills, poſts to be ſer 
in moiſt grounds, and everlaſting axle-trees, there is none to be com. 
pared with it. It is likewiſe uſed for the bodies of lutes, theorboes, bowls, 
wheels, and pins for pulleys; yea, for tankards to drink out of, what- 


Or 
they are ripe, (without clearing them from the pulp which ſurrounds them, as by 
ſome Gardeners recommended) upon a ſhady bed of freſh undunged ſoil, covering them 
over about half an inch thick with the ſame earth, 

In the ſpring the bed muſt be carefully cleared from weeds, and if the ſeaſon proves 
dry, it will be proper to refreſh the bed with water now and then, which will promote 
the growth of the feeds, many of which will come up the ſame ſpring, but others will 
remain in the ground until autumn or the ſpring following; but where the ſeeds are 
preſerved above ground till ſpring before they are ſown, the plants never come up till 
the year after; ſo that by ſowing the ſeeds as ſoon. as they are ripe, there is often a 
whole year ſaved, 

Theſe plants, when they come up, ſhould be conſtantly cleared from weeds, which, 
if permitted to grow amongſt them, will cauſe their bottoms to be naked, and fre- 
quently deſtroy the plants when they continue long undiſturbed, 

In this bed the plants may remain two years; after which, in autumn, there ſhould 
be a ſpot of freſh undunged foil prepared, into which they ſhould be removed the be- 
2inning of Ocober, planting them in beds about four or five feet wide, in rows about 
a foot aſunder, and the ſame diſtance from each other in the rows, obſerving to lay a 
little mulch upon the ſurface of the ground about their roots, as alſo to water them in 
dry weather until they have taken root; after which they will require no farther care, 
but to keep them clear from weeds in ſummer, and to trim them according to the pur- 
poſes for which they are intended. 

In theſe beds they may remain two or three years, according as they have grown, 
when they ſhould again be removed into a nurſery, placing them in rows at three feet 
diſtance, and the plants eighteen inches aſunder in the rows; obſerve to do it in 
autumn, as was before directed, and continue to trim them in the ſummer ſeaſon, ac- 
cording to the deſign for which they are intended; and after they have continued 
three or four years in this nurſery, they may be tranſplanted where they are to remain; 
always obſerving to remove them in autumn when intended for dry ground, but for 
cold moiſt land the ſpring is the better ſeaſon. 

Theſe trees, tho” of flow growth, do ſometimes arrive at a conſiderable ſize. Mr. 
Pennant mentions one in Fontingal church-yard, in the Highlands of Scotland, whoſe 
ruins meaſured fifty- ſix feet and a half in circumference, 

Of the Yew there is a variety with ſhort leaves, which appears very ornamental in 
plantations, There is alſo another with ſtriped leaves of great value amongſt the varie- 
gated tribes. Theſe are increaſed by layers, but the ſtriped ſort muſt be planted upon 
a barren ſoil, otherwiſe it will become plain, 


In the Cays of Archery, ſo great was the demand for the wood of the Yew-tree, that 
the Bowyers were obliged by ſtatute to import ſtaves of it for making Bows, In thoſe 
ancient days the Yew was planted in church-yards, where it ſtood a ſubſtitute for the 
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ever Pliny reports concerning its ſhade, the ſtories of the air about CH. XXI. 


Thaſius, the fate of Cativulcus, mentioned by Cæſar, and the ill report 


which the fruit has vulgarly obtained in France, Spain, and Arcadia, 
Quam multa arboribus tribuuntur crimina falſo ? 
Ho are poor trees traduc'd ? 


The toxic quality was certainly in the liquor, which the good fellows 


tippled out of the bottles * made of this tree, and not in the nature of the : 
| Viator! la ex ea 


Vaſn et.. im 


wood; which yet Pliny affirms is cured of that venenous quality, by dri- vinis in Gallia 


ving a brazen wedge into the body of it. This I have never tried, but that of 


the ſhade and fruit | have frequently, without any deadly or noxious ef- I. 


fects : So that I am of opinion, that the tree which Sextius calls Smilax, 
and our Hiſtorian thinks to be our Yew, was ſome other wood ; and yet I 
acknowledge that it is eſteemed noxious to cattle when it is in the ſeeds, 
or newly ſprouting; though I marvel there appears no more ſuch effects 
of it, both horſes and other cattle being free to browſe on it, where it na- 
turally grows : But what is very odd, if true, 1s that which the late Mr. 
Aubrey recounts (in his Miſcellanies) of a Gentlewoman that had long 
been ill, without any benefit from the Phyſician ; ſhe dreamed that a friend 
of her's, deceaſed, told her mother, that if ſhe gave her daughter a drink 
of Yew pounded, ſhe ſhould recover; it was accordingly given her, and 
ſhe preſently died. The mother being almoſt diſtracted for the loſs of her 
daughter, her chamber-maid, to comfort her, ſaid, Surely, what ſhe gave 
her was not the occaſion of her death, and that ſhe would adventure on it 


07-1. 


ſnviſa Cupreſſus. It alſo was placed near houſes, where it might be ready for the ſturdy, 
bows of our warlike Anceſtors 


— — „ who drew, 
And almoſt joined, the horns of the tough Yew.” 
Mr, Pennant informs us that this tree is to be found in its native ſtate upon the hills 
that bound the waters of the Winander, and on the face of many precipices of different 
places in this kingdom. There are ſix remarkable trees of this ſort now growing on 


the hill above Fountain's Abbey, near Ripon, which, in 1770, meaſured in circ um- 
ſerence as below: 


Feet Inch Feet Inch 
I — 13 — 1 4x — 21 — 
2 — 18 —— 5 — 25 — 


3 — 19 6 — 26 6 
Under theſe very trees a number of Monks reſided, until they built the Monaſtery of 


Fountains in 1133, after withdrawing themſelves from the Benedictine Monaſtery of 
St. Mary in York, 


K K 


facta, mortiſe- 
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Book I. herſelf; ſhe did ſo, and died alſo *! Whether all this be but a dream, I 
— cannot tell, but it was haply from theſe lugubrous effects that garlands 
of Taxus were uſually worn at funerals, as Statius implies in Epicedium 
| Vernz : However, to prevent all funeſt accidents, I commend the tree 
"i only for the uſefulneſs of the timber, and hortulan ornament. That we 
1 find it ſo univerſally planted in our church-yards, was, doubtleſs, from its 
being thought a fymbol of immortality, the tree being ſo laſting, and 
always green. Our bee-maſters baniſh it from about their apiaries. 


One thing more, whilſt I am ſpeaking of this tree : It minds me of that 
very odd ſtory I find related by Mr. Camden, of a certain amorous 
clergyman, that falling in love with a pretty maid, who refuſed his ad- 
dreſſes, cut off her head; which being hung upon a Yew tree till it was 
rotten, the tree was reputed ſo facred, not only whillt the virgin's head 
hung on it, but as long as the tree itſelf laſted ; to which the people went 
in pilgrimage, plucking and bearing away branches of it, as an holy re- 
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* * My moſt excellent and learned friend Dr. Percival of Mancheſter, in his Medi- 
cal and Philoſophical Eſſays,“ has recorded a melancholy proof of the poiſonous 
quality of Yew leaves.” On Friday, March 25, 1774, three children of James Buck- 
ley, a labouring man at Longſight, near Mancheſter, were killed by taking a ſmall 
quantity of the freſh leaves of the Yew-tree, or Taxus Officina/zs of Caſpar Bauhine. 
The oldeſt child was five, the ſecond four, and the youngeſt three years of age: They 
were all ſuppoſed to be infected with the worms, and this poiſon was given them by 
1 the recommendation of ſome ignorant perſon, as a powerful remedy for that diſorder, 
W Ie dried leaves were firſt employed ; and a ſpoonful of them, mixed with brown ſugar, 
j was divided into three equal doſes, which the children took at ſeven o'clock in the 
evening. At eight they had each a meſs of pottage, prepared of butter-milk, which, having 
} been kept ſeveral days, was become very four. No complaints were made by the chil- 
dren; nor did any bad effects enſue, Two days afterwards the mother collected 
| freſh leaves, and adminiſtered them in the ſame doſe, as before, and at the ſame hour. 
At eight o'clock the children breakfaſted of nettle-pottage, that is, oatmeal gruel with 
1 freſh nettles boiled in it, a meſs well known in this country. At nine, they began to 
4 be uneaſy; were chilly and liſtleſs; yawned much; and frequently ſtretched out their 
limbs. The oldeſt vomited a little, and complained of gripings in his belly; but the 
others expreſſed no figns of pains. The ſecond child died at ten o'clock ; the youngeſt 
about one; and the oldeſt at three in the afternoon. No agonies accompanied their 
diſfolution ; no ſwelling of the Abdomen enſued ; and after death they had the ap- 
pearance of being in a placid ſleep. Theſe particulars 1 learned from the unfortunate 
parents of the children, whoſe ignorance led them too long and too fatally to rely on 


the trifling and inefficacious means of relief, ſuggeſted to them by their neighbours.” 
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the body of the tree) were the hairs of the virgin: But what is yet ſtran- 
ger, the reſort to this place, (then called Houton, a deſpicable village) 
occaſioned the building of the now famous town of Halifax, in Lork- 
ſhire, which imports Holy Hair. By this, and the like, may we eſtimate: 
what a world of impoſtures have, through craft and ſuperſtition, gained 
the repute of holy places, abounding with rich oblations (their Devo- 
tas). Pliny ſpeaks of an old Lotus tree in a grove near Rome, upon 
which the Veſtals (as our Nuns) were uſed to hang their hait cut off at 
their profeſſion. Lib. xvi, cap. xlvi. 


I may not in the mean time omit what has been ſaid of the true Taxus 
of the antients, for being a mortiferous plant. Dr. Bulluccio, Preſident 
of the Medical Garden at Piſa in Tuſcany, (where they have this curioſity} 
affirms, that when his gardeners clip it, as ſometimes they do, they are 
not able to work above half an hour at a time, it makes their heads ſo 
ake : But the leaves of this tree are more like the Fir, and is very buſhy, 
furniſhed with leaves from the very root, and ſeeming rather an hedge 
than a tree, though it grows very tall. 


This Engliſh Yew tree 1s eaſily produced of the ſeeds, waſhed and 
cleanſed from their mucilage, then buried and dried in ſand a little moiſt, 
any time in December, and ſo kept in ſome veſſel in the houſe all winter, 
and in ſome cool ſhady place abroad all the ſummer , ſow them the ſpring 
after. Some bury them in the ground like Haws ; it will commonly be 
the ſecond winter before they peep, and then they riſe with their caps on 
their heads. Being three years old, you may tranſplant them, and form 
them into ſtandards, knobs, walks, hedges, &c. in all which works they 
tucceed marvellous well, and are worth our patience for their perennial 
verdure and durableneſs. I do again name them for hedges preferable, 
for beauty and a ſtiff defence, to any plant I have ever ſeen, and may, 
upon that account, without vanity, be ſaid to have been the firſt who 
brought it into faſhion, as well for defence, as for a ſuccedaneum to Cy- 
preſs, whether in hedges or pyramids, conic-ſpires, bowls, or what other 
ſhapes, adorning the parks or larger avenues with their lofty tops, thirty 
teet high, and braving all the efforts of the molt rigid winter, which Cy- 
preſs cannot weather. I have ſaid how long laſting they are, and eaſily 
to be ſhaped and clipped ; nay, when cut down, they thrive : But thoſe 

K k 2 


tick, whilſt there remained any of the trunk, perſuading themſelves, that Cy, XXI. 
thoſe ſmall fine veins and filaments (reſembling hairs between the bark ana 
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Boox I. which are moſt ſuperannuated, and perhaps of many hundred years ſtand. 
ing, periſh if ſo uſed. 


1 „ 


Above all the natural greens which inrich our home- born ſtore, there 

is none certainly to be compared to the Agrifolium (or Acuifolium rather) 
our Holly, ſo ſpontaneouſly growing here in this part of Surry, that the 
large Vale near my own dwelling was antiently called Holmes-Dale, fa. 
mous for the fligkt-of the Danes: The inhabitants (of great antiquity in 
their manners, habits, and ſpeech) have a proverb, Holmes-Dale never won; 
ne, newer ſhall. It had once a fort called Holmes-Dale Caſtle : I know 
not whether it might not be that of Rygate ; but leaving this uncertain, 

I return to the plant. I have often wondered at our curioſity after foreign 
plants, and expenſive difficulties, to the neglect of the culture of this 


NO-7.:4 v4. 
Of the Ilex there are five Species, but I ſhall only take notice of two: 


* 1. IL EX (Azuifolium) foliis ovatis acutis ſpinoſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 18 1. Ilex aculeata 

* *Daccifera, C. B. P. 425. Prickly berry-bearing Ilex. The common Holly. 

1 The common Holly grows naturally in woods and foreſts in many parts of England, 
where it riſes from twenty to thirty feet high, and ſometimes more, but the 
ordinary height is not above twenty-five feet. The ſtem by age becomes large, 
and is covered with a greyiſh ſmooth bark ; and thoſe trees, which are not lopped 
or browſed by cattle, are commonly furniſhed with branches the greateſt part of 
their length, ſo form a ſort of cone; the branches are garniſhed with oblong 
oval leaves about three inches long, and one and a half broad, of a lucid green 
on their upper ſurface, but pale on their under, having a ſtrong midrib : the 
edges are indented and waved, with ſharp thorns terminating each of the points, 
{> that ſome of the thorns are raiſed upward and others are bent downward ; 
theſe being very {tiff cannot be handled without pain, The leaves are placed al- 
ternate on every ſide of the branches, and from the baſe of their foot-ſtalks the 
fowers come out in cluſters, ſtanding on very ſhort foot-ſtalks; each of theſe ſu- 
ſtain five, fix, or more flowers. Theſe flowers are of a dirty white, and appear 
in May; they are ſucceeded by roundiſh berries, which turn to a beautiful red, 
about Michaelmas, and continue on the trees till after Chriſtmas. - Of the common 
Holly there are ſeveral varicties with variegated leaves, which are propagated by 
the nurſery gardeners for ſale, but at preſent are little regarded, the old taſte of fil- 
!ing gardens with ſhorn Evergreens being entirely aboliſhed ; however, in the diſ- 
poſition of the clumps or other plantations of Evergreen trees and ſhrubs, a few of. 
the maſt lively colours may be admitted, which will have a good effect in the win- 
der ſeaſon, if they are properly diſpoſed, As the different variegations of the leaves 
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vulgar, but incomparable tree, whether we propagate it for uſe and de- 
fence, or for ſight and ornament. 


—— Mala furta hominum denſis mucronibus arcens 

Securum defendit inexpugnabilis hortum, 

Exornatque ſimul, toto ſpectabilis anno, 

Et numero & viridi foliorum luce nitentùm. 
CourLEII Pl. Lib. vi. 


A hedge of Holly, thieves that would invade, 
Repulſes like a growing paliſade; 
Whoſe numerous leaves ſuch orient greens inveſt, 
As in deep winter do the ſpring arreſt, 


| | F 
of Hollies, are by the nurſery gardeners diſtinguiſhed by different titles, I ſhall 


here mention the moſt beautiful of them by their common names. 

Fair Phillis, Chohole. Milkmaid. Chimney-ſweeper. Glory of the Eaſt. Glory 
of the Weſt. Painted Lady. Fuller's Cream Holly. Broderick's Holly. Cheney's 
Holly. Partridge's Holly. Wiſe's Holly. Ellis's Holly. Gray's Holly. Long- 
ſtaff's Holly. Bradley's beſt Holly. Blotched Yellow-berried Holly. Maſon's 
Copper- coloured Holly, Bench's Ninepenny Holly. Pritchet's Holly. Blind's 
Cream Holly. Sir Thomas Frankland's Holly. Britain's Holly. Bradley's Long- 
leaved Holly. Whitmell's Holly. Bradley's Yellow Holly. Bridgman's Holly. 
Wells's Holly. Glaſs's Holly. Bagſhot's Holly. Brownrig's Holly. Hertford- 


ſhire White Holly. Common Blotched Holly. Yellow Blotched Hedge-Hog 


Holly. Silver Hedge-Hog Holly. Langton Holly. 


2. ILEX (Careliniana) foliis ovato-lanceolatis ſerratis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 181. Hlly with 


oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, Aquiſolium Carolinienſe, foliis dentatis, baccis ru- 
bris. Cateſb. Carol. 1. p. 31. Carolina Holly with indented leaves and red berries. 
Commonly called Daboon Holly. 


'This ſpecies of Holly grows naturally in Carolina, from whence the ſeeds were ſent 
by the late Mr. Mark Cateſby, who found the trees growing on a ſwamp at a 


diſtance from Charles-Town, but it hath ſince been diſcovered in ſome other parts 


of North-America. This riſes with an upright branching ſtem to the height 
of eighteen or twenty feet ; the bark of the old ſtem is of a brown colour, bu: 
that of the branches or younger ſtalks is green and ſmooth, garniſhed with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, which are more than four inches long, and one and a quarter broad 
in the broadeſt part, of a. light green and thick conſiſtence; the upper part of the 
leaves are ſawed on their edges, each ſerrature ending in a ſmall ſharp ſpine; they 
ſtand alternately on every fide the branches, upon very ſhort foot- ſtalks. I he 
flowers come out in thick cluſters from the ſide of the ſtalks ; they are white, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of the common Holly, but are ſmaller ; the female and her- 
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Which makes me wonder why it ſhould be reckoned among the unforty. 
nate trees by Macrobius, Sat. lib. ii. cap. xvi. and by others among the 
iucky ; for ſo it ſeems they uſed to ſend branches of it, as well as of Oak, 
(the moſt fortunate, according to the Gentile Theology) with their Strenæ, 


New-Tear's Gifts) begun, as Symachus tells us, by King Tatius, almoſt 
as old as Rome herſelf. 


But to ſay no more of theſe ſuperſtitious fopperies, which are many, 
about this tree, we ſtill dreſs up both our churches and houſes, on Chriſt- 
mas and other feſtival days, with this cheerful green and rutilant berries, 


. | 
maphrodite flowers are ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh berries in its native country, 


which make a fine appearance in winter, but they have not as yet produced fruit 
in England, This plant is tender, and requires a warm expoſure, 


The llex is of the claſs and order Tetrandria Tetragynia. 


The manner of propagating the Holly is nearly the ſame as the Yew; only as the 

* plants never appear until the ſecond ſpring, inſtead of ſowing the berries immediately, 

b 43 was directed for the Yew, they may be buried in the ground, then taken up, and 

| fown the autumn following. If the plants are ſown as ſoon as they are gathered, they 

| will undoubtedly come up the ſpring twelvemonth after; and this would be the moſt 

eligible, as well as the ſureſt way of obtaining a crop, could we be certain of guarding 

them from mice during fo long a ſpace of time ; for theſe animals, when once they 

find out the ſeeds, will effectually deſtroy a whole ſeminary. If the planter is not averſe 

to run this hazard, the beſt method will be to ſow the ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe. 

During the following ſummer the beds muſt be kept clean of weeds ; traps muſt be con- 

ſtantly ſet for the mice; and, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, it would affiſt the growth 

| of the ſeeds to give them now and then a gentle watering, Theſe precautions being 
( obſerved, the plants will come up in the ſpring following. | 

In the ſeed-bed the plants ſhould remain two years, after which they ſhould be 

traniplanted in the Autumn into beds properly prepared, at the diſtance of eight inches 

1 each way. Here they may ſtand two years longer, during which time they muſt be con- 

1 ſtantly kept clean from weeds; and if the plants have thriven well, they will be ſtrong 

1 | enough to tranſplant where they are deſigned to remain ; for when they are tranſplanted 

at that age, there will be leſs danger of their failing, and they will grow to a larger ſize 

than thoſe which are removed when they are much larger ; but if the ground is not 

ready to receive them at that time, they ſhould be tranſplanted into the nurſery in rows 

at two feet diſtance, and one foot aſunder in the rows, in which place the plants may 

remain two years longer; and if they are deſigned to be grafted or budded with any of 

the variegated kinds, the operationſhould be performed after the plants are grown one year 

in this nurſery ; but the plants ſo budded or grafted ſhould continue two years after in the 

nurſery, that they may make good ſhoots before they are removed ; though the plain 
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Is there under heaven a more glorious and refreſhing object of the kind, Cn. XXI. 
than an impregnable hedge of about four hundred feet in length, nine feet * 


high, and five in diameter, which I can ſhew in my now ruined gardens 
at Say's Court (thanks to the Czar of Moſcovy *) at any time of the year, 
olittering with its armed and varniſhed leaves? The taller ſtandards at 


orderly diſtances, bluſhing with their natural coral: It mocks the rudeſt 
aſſaults of the weather, beaſts, or hedge-breakers, 


Et illum nemo impunè laceſſit. 
It is with us of two eminent kinds, the prickly and ſmoother leaved; or, 
as ſome term it, the Free Holly, not unwelcome, when tender, to ſheep 
and other cattle. There is alſo of the White-berried, and a Golden and 
Silver, variegated in fix or ſeven differences, which proceeds from no dif- 


N OTE... 
ones ſhould not ſtand longer than two years in the nurſery, becauſe when they are older 
they do not tranſplant ſo well. The beſt time for removing of Hollies is in the autumn, 
eſpecially in dry land ; but where the ſoil is cold or moiſt, they may be tranſplanted 
with great ſafety in the ſpring. 

The Holly is an excellent plant for hedges, and would claim the preference to the 
Hawthorn, were it not for the ſlowneſs of its growth while young, and the difficulty 
of tranſplanting it when grown to a moderate ſize, It will grow beſt in cold ſtony 
lands, where, if once it takes well, the hedges may be rendered ſo cloſe and thick as 
to keep out all ſorts of animals. Theſe hedges may be raiſed by ſowing the berries in the 
place where they are deſigned to remain, or by plants of three or four years growth ; 
but as the berries continue in the ground near eightcen months before the plants appear, 
few perſons care to wait ſo long; therefore the uſual and beſt method is to plant the 
hedges with plants of the before- mentioned age. But where this is practiſed, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted either early in the autumn, or deferred till toward the end of March ; 
then the ſurface of the ground ſhould be covered with mulch near their roots after they 
are planted, to keep the earth moiſt ; and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, the plants ſhould 
be watered at leaft once a week, until they have taken root, otherwiſe they will be in 
danger of miſcarrying ; for which reaſon the autumnal planting is generally preferred 
to the ſpring, eſpecially in dry grounds. Columella's deſcription of a good hedge is 
highly applicable to one made of Holly. Neu fit pecori, neu pervia furi.“ Of the 
rind of this tree birdlime is made. | 

« Alas ! in vain with warmth and food 
You cheer the Songſters of the wood ; 
The barbarous boy from you prepares 
On treacherous twigs his viſcous ſnares : 
Yes, the poor bird you nurs'd ſhall find 
Deſtruction in your rifled rind,” 


The Czar Peter the Great reſided at Mr, Evelyn's houſe, in order that he might 
ve near the yard at Deptford during his ſtay in England, 
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Book I. ference in the ſpecies, but accidentally, and naturz luſu, as moſt ſuck 
— — vatiegations do: ſince we are taught how to effect it artificially, namely, 
by ſowing the ſeeds, and planting in gravelly ſoil, mixed with ſtore of 
chalk, and prefling it hard down; it being certain that they return to 
their native colour when ſown in richer mould, and that all the fibres of 
the roots recover their natural food. 


I have already ſhewed how it is to be raiſed of the berries (of which 
there is a ſort bears them yellow, and propagate their colour) when they 
are ready to drop : this only omitted, that they ſhould firit be freed from 
their tenacious and glutinous mucilage by being waſhed, and a little brui- 
ſed, then dried with a cloth, or elſe bury them. as you do the Yew and 
Hips: and let the Foreſter receive this for no common ſecret, and take 
notice of the effect. If you will ſow them in the berry, keep them in dry 
ſand till March, remove them allo after three or four years; but if you 
plant the ſets, (which is likewiſe a commendable way, and the woods will 
turniſh enough) place them northwards, as they do Quick : Of this might 
their living pales and encloſures be made, (with ſuch the Right Honour- 
able my Lord Dacres, ſomewhere in Suſſex, has a park almoſt environed, 
2ble to keep in any game, as I am credibly informed) and cut into ſquare 
hedges it becomes impenetrable, and will thrive in the hotteſt as well as 
the coldeſt places. I have feen hedges, or, if you will, ſtout walls of 
Holly twenty feet in height, kept upright, and the gilded. ſort budded 
low, and in two or three places one above another, ſhorn and faſhioned 
into columns and pilaſters, architectonially ſhaped, and at due diſtance ; 
than which nothing can poſſibly be more pleaſant, the berry adorning the 
intercolumniations with ſcarlet feſtoons and encarpa. Of this noble tree 
one may take thouſands of them, four inches long, out of the woods, 
(growing amongſt the fallen leaves) and ſo plant them; but this ſhould 
be before the cattle begin to crop them, eſpecially ſheep, who are greedy 
of them when tender: Stick them into the ground in a moiſt ſeaſon, in 
ſpring, or early in autumn, eſpecially the ſpring, ſhaded (if it prove toa 
| hot and ſcorching) till they begin to ſhoot of themſelves, and in very 
ſharp weather, and during our Eaſtern Eteſians, covered with dry ſtraw 
or haume and if any of them ſeem to periſh, cut it cloſe, and you ſhall 
ſoon ſee it revive. Of theſe ſeedlings, and by this culture, I have raiſed 
plants and hedges full four feet high in four years : The luſtier and big- 
ger the ſets are, the better; and if you can procure ſuch as are a thumb's 
breadth thick, they will ſoon furniſh into an hedge. At Dungeneſs, in 
Kent, they grow naturally amongſt the Pebbles upon the very Beach; but if 
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your ground be ſtiff, looſen it with a little fine gravel : This rare hedge, 
the boaſt of my Villa, was planted upon a burning gravel, expoſed to the 
meridian ſun; for it refuſes not almoſt any fort of barren ground, hot or 
cold, and often indicates where coals are to be dug. 


True it is, that time muſt bring this tree to perfection; it does ſo to 
all things elſe, & poſteritati pangimus. But what it a little culture about 
the roots, (not dunging, which it abhors) and frequent ſtirring of the 
mould, double its growth? We ſtay feven years for a tolerable Quick; it 
is worth ſtaying thrice ſeven for this, which has no competitor. 

And yet there is an expedient to effect it more inſenſibly, by planting 
it with the Quick: Let every fifth or ſixth be a Holly-ſet ; they will grow 
up infallibly with your Quick, and as they begin to ſpread, make way 
for them by extirpating the White Thorn, till they quite domineer : Thus 
was my hedge firſt planted, without the leaſt interruption to the fence, by 
a moſt pleaſant metamorphoſis. But there is allo another, not leſs ap- 
plauded, by laying along well-rooted ſets, a yard or more in length, and 


ſtripping off the leaves and branches, letting only ſomething of the tops 


appear: Theſe, covered with a competent depth of earth, will ſend forth 
innumerable ſuckers, which will ſuddenly advance into an hedge that 
will grow as well under the ſhade as ſun, provided you keep it weeded, 
and now and then looſen the earth; towards which, if through extreme 
neglect, or other accident, it grow thin, being cloſe cut down it will fl 
and become ſtronger and thicker than ever. 


Of this ſtately ſhrub, as ſome reckon it, there is lately found an Holly, 
whoſe leaves are as thorny and briſtly, not only at the edges, but all over, 
as an hedge-hog, which it may properly be called; and I think was firſt 
brought by Mr. London out of France. 


The timber of the Holly (beſides that it is the whiteſt of all hard woods, 
and therefore uſed by the Inlayer, eſpecially under thin plates of ivory, 
to render it more conſpicuous) 1s for all ſturdy uſes ; the Mill-wright, 
Turner, and Engraver prefer it to any other : It makes the beſt handles 
and ſtocks for tools, flails, the beſt riding-rocs, and carters? whips ; bowls, 
chivers, and pins for blocks: Allo it excels for door-bars and bolts; and 
as of the Elm, ſo of this eſpecially, they made even hinges and hooks to 
ſerve inſtead of iron, ſinking in the water like it; and of the bark is com- 


poled our bird-lime, thus : 
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Peel a good quantity of the bark about Midſummer ; fill a veſſel with 
it, and put to it ſpring-water ; then boil it till the gray and white bark 
riſe from the green, which will require near twelve hours boiling ; then 
taking it off the fire, ſeparate the barks, the water firſt well poured off, 
Then lay the green bark on the earth, in ſome cool vault or cellar, cover- 
ing it with any fort of green and rank weeds, ſuch as Dock, Thiſtles, 
Hemlock, &c. to a good thickneſs , thus let it continue near a fortnight, 
by which time it will become a perfect mucilage; then pound it all ex- 
ceedingly in a ſtone mortar, till it be a tough paſte, and ſo very fine as 
no part of the bark be difcernable : This done, waſh it accurately well in 
ſome running ſtream of water, as long as you percetve the leaſt ordure of 
motes in it, and ſo reſerve it in ſome earthen pot, to purge and ferment, 
ſcumming it as often as any thing ariſes for four or five days, and when 
no more filth comes, change it into a freſh veſſel of earth, and reſerve it 
for uſe, thus: Take what quantity you pleaſe of 1t, and in an earthen 
pipkin add a third part of capon's or gooſe-greaſe to it, well clarified, or 
oil of Walnuts, which is better; incorporate theſe on a gentle fire, con- 
tinually ſtirring it till it be cold, and thus your compoſition is finiſhed, 
But to prevent froſts, (which, in ſevere weather, will ſometimes invade it 
on the rods) take a quarter of as much oil of Petroleum as you do of 
greaſe, and no cold whatever will congeal it. The Italians make their 
Viſchio of the berries of the miſleto of trees, (and indeed it is from this 
it is ſaid of the Thruſh, Exitium ſuum cacat, that bird being an exceeding 
devourer of them) treated much after the ſame manner ; but then they 
mix it with nut- oil, an ounce to a pound of lime, and taking it from the 
fre, add half an ounce of turpentine, which qualifies it alſo for the water. 
Great quantities of bird-lime are brought to us out of Turkey, and from 
Damaſcus, which ſome conceive to be made of Sebeſtens, finding ſome- 
times the kernels. This lime is of a greener colour, ſubject to froſts, and 
impatient of wet, nor will laſt above a year or two good. Another ſort 
comes alſo out of Syria, of a yellow hue; likewiſe from Spain, whiter 
than the reſt, which will reſiſt the water, but is of an ill ſcent. I have been 
told that the Cortex of our Lantana, or Wayfaring Shrub, will make as 
good bird- lime as the beſt, But let theſe ſuffice, being more than as yet 
any one has publiſhed, The ſuperior leaves of Holly trees, dried to a fine 
powder and drank in white wine, are prevalent againſt the ſtone, and cure 
fluxes; and a dozen of the mature berries, being ſwallowed, purge phlegm 
without danger: To which the learned Mr. Ray (in Append. Plant. Angl.) 
adds a zythogalum, or poſſet, made of milk and beer, in which is boiled 
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ſome of the moſt pointed leaves, for aſſuaging the torment of the cholic, 
when nothing elſe has prevailed. 


| CORN US“. 

The Cornel tree, though not mentioned by Pliny for its timber, is ex- 
ccedingly commended for its durableneſs and uſe in wheel- work, pins, and 
wedges, in which it laſts like the hardeſt iron; it will grow with us to 


r 
* This is the Coxxus (Mas) arborea, umbellis involucrum æquantibus. Lin. Sp. 
Pl. 171. Tree Dogwood with umbels equal to the invelucrum. Cornus hortenſis 
mas. C. B. P. 447. Male Cornel, or Cornelian Cherry tree. 

As the fruit of this tree is not at preſent much efteemed, the nurſery-men about 
London propagate it as one of the forts which is commonly fold as a flowering 
ſhrub, and is by ſome people valued for coming fo early to flower; for if the 
ſeaſon is mild, the flowers will appear by the beginning of February; and tho' 
there is no great beauty in the flowers, yet, as they are generally produced in 
plenty, at a ſeaſon when few other flowers appear upon trees, a few plants of 
them may be admitted for variety. The fruit of this tree is ſeldom ripe before 
September, The tree will grow to the height of eighteen or twenty feet, forming 
a large head. 

This tree is of the claſs and order Tetrandria Monogynia. 


The Cornelian Cherry tree ſhould be raiſed from ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be ſown in 
the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or they will not come up till the ſecond ſpring ; 
and ſometimes, when the intermediate ſummer has proved very dry, they will not ap- 
pear till the ſummer after ; ſo that great care ſhould be uſed to get the ſeeds into the 
beds as ſoon as poſſible z but if the work cannot be done before the ſpring, and the 
plants do not come up, the beds ſhould be left undiſturbed for the two following 
ſeaſons, | 

When the plants have made their appearance, they ſhould ſtand in the ſeed-bed a year 
or two to acquire ſtrength ; during which time they ſhould be kept clean of weeds, 
and in dry weather watered. After this, they ſhould be planted out in the nurſery, in 
rows, where they may remain, with the uſual care, till they are fit to be planted out 
for good; the beſt ſeaſon for which is the autumn. 

The Cornelian Cherry tree is a native of Miſnia, Auſtria, and ſome other places, 
but grows very well with us; and may be planted with ſucceſs on moiſt ſoils, 

Homer ranks the Cornel amongſt the trees that afford the coarſeſt food : 

Mean time the Goddeſs in diſdain beſtows 
The Maſt and Acorn, brutal food ! and ſtrows 


Tae fruit of Cornel, as they feaſt around. ODYSSEY. 
The wood of this tree was uſed by the antients for Javelins—“ yolat Itala Cornus.“ 
| 12 
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Book I. good bulk and ſtature. The preſerved and pickled berries (or Cherries 
L—— rather) are moit refreſhing, an excellent condiment, and do alſo well in 
tarts. But it is very odd what Mathiolus affirms upon his own expe- 
rience, that one who has been bitten of a mad dog, if in a year after 
he handle the wood of this tree till it grows warm, relapſes again into his 

former diſtemper. 


The ſame is reported of the Cornus Femina, or Wild Cornel, which is 
like the former for compactneſs, and made ule of for cart-timber, and 
other ruſtick inſtruments ; it alſo makes the beſt of butchers? ſkewers and 
tooth-pickers. In ſome countries abroad they decoct the berries, which, 
preſſed, yield an oil for the lamp. 
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3 BUXUS. The Box. This we begin to proſcribe our gardens, (and 
n indeed bees are no friend to it) tho? it ſhould not yet be baniſhed from our 
0 | care, becauſe the excellency of the wood does commute for the diſagreeable- 
El: neſs of its ſmell: Therefore let us furniſh our cold and barren hills and 
declivities with this uſeful ſhrub, I mean the taller ſort; for dwarf and 
more tonſile in due place. It will increaſe abundantly of lips ſer in 
1 F March, and towards Bartholomew-tide, as alſo of the ſeeds contained in 
"Kt the cells. Theſe trees riſe naturally at Boxley in Kent, and in the county 


NG. 

* Of this TREE there is only one ſpecies, which in the Sp. Pl. ſtands ſimply with 
the name Buxus. There are, however, many varieties, ſuch as, 

1. The Broad-leaved Box. 
$i 2. The Dwarf, commonly call'd the Dutch Box. 
| 3. The Narrow-leaved Box. 
4. The Gold-ſtriped Box. 
5. The Silver-ſtriped Box. 
6. The Gold-edged Box, 


— — - 
” 
- — — - 


WW 7. The Curl'd-leaved ſtriped Box. 

# The kind recommended for a foreſt-tree is the broad-leaved ; but of all the forts, 
1 F the narrow-leavcd is by far the moſt beautiful. The ſtriped ſorts are only the common 
8 Box variegated, | 

* The Box is of the claſs and order Monoecia Tetrandria. 

5 | The Box tree is propagated by layers planted any time between Michaelmas and 
1 March; or by cuttings put down in autumn, and kept watered till they have ſtruck 
. 4 root, It may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds ſown ſoon after they are ripe in a ſhady border, 
18 

* 

15 


| 
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of Surry, giving name to that chalky hill (near the famous Mole or Swal- CH. XXI. 
low) whither the Ladies, Gentlemen, and other water-drinkers from tee 
neighbouring Ebeſham Spaw, often reſort during the heat of ſummer to 
walk, collation, and divert themſelves in thoſe antilex natural alleys and 
ſhady receſſes, among the Box trees, without taking any ſuch offence at 
the ſmell which has of late baniſhed it from our groves and gardens ; when, 
after all, it is infinitely to be preferred for the bordering of flower-beds 
and fiat embroideries, to any ſweeter leſs- laſting ſnrub whatever, ſubject, 
after a year or two, to grow dry, ſticky, and full of gaps ; which Box is 
ſo little obnoxious to, that, braving all ſeaſons, it needs not to be renewed 
for twenty years together, nor kept in order with the garden ſheers above 
once or twice a year; and immediately upon that, the caſting water upon 
it, hinders all thoſe offenſive emiſſions which ſome complain of. But 
whilſt I ſpeak in favour of this ſort of edging, I only recommend the uſe 


N © TE 

and well watered in dry weather. The Dwarf Box, for edgings, is propagated by 
dividing the plants into as many parts as are furniſhed with roots. 

This tree grows luxuriantly, and in great abundance, upon Box-hill, at Darking in 
Surry, which place may be ſaid to rival Virgil's Cytorus : 

Et juvat undantem buxo ſpeQare Cytor um. GEORG. ii, 

The Box tree makes a fine and chearful appearance in Evergreen quarters, and 
when cut down, the wood ſells at a high price; a ſufficient encouragement for the 
planter to raiſe it for ſale. The Engliſh wood, however, is inferior to that which 
comes from Turkey. The American Box is alſo preferabie to ours, 


This beautiful Evergreen was much eſteemed by the anticnts for uſe as well as 
ornament, They made combs of it as we do at this day: 
Multifido Buxus quæ tibi dente datur, Marr, 
They alſo formed it into muſical inſtruments to be played upon by the mouth: 
Si buxos inflare juvat « CLAUD, 
E- gon illos carmina vocum, 
Longave multifori delectat tibia buxz. Ovy1o, 
Cum ſacra vocant, Idæaque ſuadet Buxus. STATIUsS, 


Among the Romans theſe trees were clipped into various forms, a practice quite ex- 
ploded by our modern improvers in gardening. Martial, in his deſcription of Baſſus's 
country houſe, lets us into the taſte of the Roman gardens : Theſe, ſays he, contain 
Myrtles, Box, and Plane trees : 

—— Otiofis ordinata myrtetis, 
Viduaque platano, tonſeligue buxeto. Epig. Lib, ili. 
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of the Dutch Box, (rarely found growing in England) which is a pumil 
dwarf kind, with a ſmaller leaf, and low of growth, and which needs 


not be kept above two inches high, and yet grows {o cloſe, that beds 
bordered with boards keep not the earth in better order; beſide, the plea- 


ſantneſs of the verdure is incomparable, 


One thing more I think fit to add ; that it may be convenient once in 
four, five, or fix years, to cut off the ſtrings and roots which ſtraggle 
into the borders, with a very ſharp ſpade, that they may not prejudice 
the flowers, and what elſe one plants in them. 


I need not ſpeak much of the uſes of this tree, (growing in time to 
conſiderable ſtature) ſo continually ſought after for many utenſils, being 
to hard, cloſe, and ponderous as to ſink like lead in water; and therefore 
of ſpecial uſe for the Turner, Engraver, Carver, Mathematical Inſtru- 
ment-maker, Comb, and Pipe-maker, (Si buxos inflare juvat—Claud.) who 
give great prices for it by weight, as well as meaſure; and by the ſeaſon- 
ing, and divers manner of cutting, vigorous inſolations, politure and 
grinding, the roots of this tree (as of even our common and neglected 
thorn) do furniſh the Inlayer and Cabinet-maker with pieces rarely un- 
dulated, and full of variety: Alſo of Box are made wheels or ſhivers, as 
our Ship-carpenters call them, and pins for blocks and pulleys ; pegs for 
muſical inſtruments ; nut-crackers, weavers' ſhuttles, hollar-ſticks, bump- 
ſticks, and dreſſers for the ſhoemaker, rulers, rolling-pins, peſtles, mall- 


balls, beetles, tops, tables, cheſs-men, ſcrews, male and female, bobins 
for bone-lace, ſpoons, nay the ſtouteſt axle-trees ; but above all, 


nr rn nr non ultima belli 
Arma Puellaris; Laqueos hæc nectit Amantùm, 
Et venatricis diſponit retia Formæ. CovLei, Pl. Lib. vi. 


— Box combs bear no ſmall part 

In the militia of the female art ; | 
They tie the links which hold our gallants faſt, 
And ſpread the nets to which fond lovers haſte. 


The chemical oil of this wood has done the feats of the beſt guaiacum 
{though in greater quantity) for the cure of venereal diſeaſes, as one of 
tue moſt expert Phyſicians in Europe has confeſſed, The oil aſſuages the 
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tooth-ach. But, ſays Rhodoginus, the honey which is made at Treviſond Cn. XXI. 
in Box trees (I ſuppoſe he means gathered among them; for there are fe v,. 
I believe, if any, fo large and hollow as to lodge and hive bees) renders 

them diſtracted who eat of it. Lib. xxili. cap. xxv. 


He that in winter ſhould behold ſome of our higheſt hills in Surry clad 
with whole woods of theſe trees, for divers miles in circuit, (as in thoſe 
delicious groves of them belonging to the Honourable, my Noble Friend, 
the late Sir Adam Brown, of Bechworth- Caſtle) might, without the leaſt 
violence to his imagination, eafily fancy himſelf tranſported into ſame 
new or enchanted country; for, if in any ſpot of England, 


Hic ver aſſiduum, atque alienis menſibus eſtas. VINO. 


— — tis here 
Eternal ſpring and ſummer all the year. 
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E XXII. 


The FIR, PINE *, PINASTER, PITCH-TREE, and LARCH, 


BIE 8, Picea, Pinus, Pinaſter, and Larch, are all of them eaſily 
raiſed of the kernels and nuts, which may be gotten out of their 


polyſperm and turbinate cones, clogs, and ſquams, by expoſing them to 
the ſun, or a little before the fire, or in warm water, till they begin to 
gape, and are ready to deliver themſelves of their numerous burdens. 


2. There are of the Fir two principal ſpecies; the Picea, or Male, 


which is the bigger tree, very beautiful and aſpiring, and of an harder 


t 


* Of this genus there are various ſpecies: 


r. Prix us (Sylveftris) foliis geminis; primordialibus ſolitariis glabris. Lin. Sp. 


Pl. 1418. Pine tree with two leaves in each ſheath, but the firſt leaves ſinooth and ſingle, 
Pinus Sylveſtris C. B. P. 491. The Mild Pine, or Scotch Fir. 


This is called the Scotch Fir, becauſe it grows naturally on the Highlands of Scot- 
land, where the ſecds, falling from their cones, come up and propagate themſelves 
without any care, But it is not in Scotland only that theſe trees thrive naturally; 
for they grow ſpontaneouſly in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. And though, 
from the above inſtances, it would ſeem that they delighted principally in theſe 

northern parts; yet when the plants are properly raiſed and planted out, no cli- 
mate comes amiſs to them, for they will thrive and grow to be good timber-trees 
in almoſt any part of the temperate globe. The timber of this tree is what we 
call Deal, which is ſometimes red, ſometimes yellow, but chiefly white. The 
Pinaſter is a variety of this ſpecies, and is titled Pinaſter Latifolius, julis vire- 
ſcentibus five palleſcentibus. This tree throws out large arms, and its leaves are 
larger and longer, and of a paler green than thoſe of the Scotch Fir. It is a 
native of Italy, though it abounds in the South. of France; and in Switzerland, 
where there are great plenty of theſe trees, the inhabitants cut them into ſhingles 
for the covering of their houſes, which ſoon become ſo compact and cloſe, by the 
ſun's melting the reſinous ſubſtance, as to be proof againſt all weather. There 


re two other varicties ; Pinus maritima altera; and Pinaſter tenuifolius, julo pur- 
puraſcente. Bauh. Pin. 


2. Pinus (Stralus) foliis quinis margine ſcabris, cortice lævi. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1419. 


P.nus Canadenſis quinquefolia, flocibus albis, conis oblongis pendulis, ſquamis abieti 
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wood, and hirſute leaf; and the Silver Fir, or Female. I begin with the 
firſt : The boughs whereof are flexible and bending ; the cones dependent, 
long and ſmooth, growing from the top of the branch; and where gaping, 
yet retain the ſeeds in their receptacles, when freſh gathered, giving a 
grateful fragrancy of the roſin : The fruit is ripe-in September. But after 
all, for a perfecter account, the true and genuine Fir tree is a noble up- 
right tree from the ground, ſmooth and even to the eruption of the 
branches, which they call the Sapinum, and thence tapering to the ſum- 
mit of the Fuſterna: The arms and branches, with Yew-like leaves, 
grow from the ſtem oppoſite to one another, ſeriatim to the top, as do all 
cone-bearers, diſcovering their age; which in time, with their weight, 
bend them from their natural tendency, which is upright, eſpecially to- 
ward the top of aged trees, where the leaf is flattiſh, and not ſo regular. 
The cone 1s great and hard, pyramidal, and full of winged ſeeds. 


The Silver Fir, of a whitiſh colour, like Roſemary, under the leaf, is 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the pectinal ſhape of it: The cones not fo 


ä 

fere ſimilibus. Duham. Arb. 2. p. 127. Pinus Virginiana, conis longis non ut in 

vulgari echinatis. Pluk. Alm. 297. The Weymouth Pine. 

This grows naturally in moſt parts of North-America, where it is called the White 
or Maſting Pine, and is one of the talleſt trees of all the ſpecies, often growing a 
hundred feet high in thoſe countries. Of this tree the beſt maſts are made, and 
Dr. Douglaſs, in his “ Hiſtorical and Political Summary of the Britiſh Settle- 
ments in North-America,” ſays that upon the banks of the river Merimack, in 
the year 1736, there was cut a White Pine that was ſeven feet eight inches in 
diameter at the but-end, The bark of this tree is very ſmooth and delicate, 
eſpecially when young ; the leaves are long and flender, five growing out of each 
ſheath ; the branches are pretty cloſely garniſhed with them, ſo make a fine ap- 
pearance; the cones are long, ſlender, and very looſe, opening with the firſt 
warmth of the ſpring, ſo that if they are not gathered in winter, the ſcales open and 
let out the ſeeds, As the wood of this tree was generally thought of great ſervice 
to the navy ; there was a law made in the ninth year of Queen Ann for the preſer- 
vation of the trees, and to encourage their growth in America; it is not much 
above half a century ſince theſe trees began to be propagated in England in any 
plenty, though there were ſome large trees of this fort growing in two or three 
places long before, particularly at Lord Weymouth's, and Sir Wyndham Knatch- 
bull's in Kent; and it has been chiefly from the ſeeds of the latter that the greateſt 
number of theſe trees now in England have been raiſed ; for although there has 
annually been ſome of the ſeeds brought from America, yet theſe have been few 
in compariſon to the produce of the trees in Kent ; and many of the trees which 
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large as the Picea, grow alſo upright, and this they call the Female : For 
I find botaniſts not unanimouſly agreed about the ſexes of trees. The 
layers, and even cuttings of this tree, take root, and improve to trees, 
though more naturally by its winged ſeeds : But the maſculine Picea will 
endure no amputation, nor is comparable to the Silver Fir for beauty, or 
ſo fit to adorn walks and avenues. Tho? the other alſo be a very ſtately 
plant, yet it has this infirmity, that tho? it remain always green, it ſheds 
the old leaves more viſibly, and not ſeldom breaks down its ponderous 
branches: Beſides, the timber is nothing ſo white; though yet even that 
colour be not always the beſt character: That which comes from Bergen, 
Swinſund, Mott, Langland, Dranton, &c. (which experienced workmen 
call the Dram) being long, ſtraight, and clear, of a yellow and more cedary 
colour, is eſteemed much before the White for flooring and wainſcot; for 
maſts, &c. thoſe of Pruſſia, which we call Spruce, and Norway, eſpecially 
from Gottenberg, and about Riga, are the beſt ; unleſs we had more com- 
merce of them from our plantations in New England, which are preferable 
to any of them; there lying rotting at preſent at Paſcataway a maſt of 


. 
have been raiſed from the ſeeds of thoſe now produce plenty of good ſeeds, parti- 
cularly the trees in the gardens of his Grace the Duke of Argyll at Whitton, 
which annually produce large quantities of cones. This ſort and the Scotch 
Pine are the beſt worth cultivating of all the kinds for the ſake of their wood; the 
others may be planted for variety in parks, &c. where they make a good appear- 
ance in winter, when other trees are deſtitute of leaves. 


Pix vs (Pina) ſoliis geminis; primordialibus folitariis ciliatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1419. 


Pine tree with two leaves coming out of each ſheath, and the firſt leaves ſingle. Pinus 


ſativa. C. B. P. 490. The cultivated Pine tree, commonly called the Stone Pine. 
The Stone Pine is a tree of which there ſhould be a few in all plantations of ever- 
greens, It will grow to a conſiderable height, and ariſes with a ſtraight and fair 
item, though with a rough bark, The leaves will contribute to the diverſifying 
of the ſcene, as they differ in colour from the other ſorts, and are arranged in a 
different manner. The cones which it bears are monſtrouſly large and turbinated ; 
they ſtrike the eye by their bold appearance when hanging on the trees, and, 
when cloſely examined, afford pleaſure from the beautiful arrangement of their 
ſcales. They produce a kernel as ſweet to the taſte as an Almond, with a ſlight 
flavour of the turpentine, This tree is a native of Italy, where the kernels are 
erved up in deſerts at the table; they were formerly kept in the ſhops, and thought 

to be ſalutary in colds, coughs, and conſumptions.— The Stone Pine may be 
fawed into good boards, though the timber is generally allowed not to be quite ſo 
valuable as the other ſorts, The colour is not the ſame in all trees; ſome exhi- 
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ſuch prodigious dimenſions, as nobody will adventure to ſhip and bring Cy, XXII. 
away. All theſe bear their ſeeds in conic figures, after an admirabbe 
manner and cloſeneſs, to protect their winged ſeeds. 


The Hemlock tree, as they call it in New-England, is a kind of Spruce, 
In the Scottiſh Highlands are trees of wonderful altitude (though not alto- 
gether ſo tall, thick, and fine as the former) which grow upon places ſo 
inacceſſible, and far from the ſea, that, as one ſays, they ſeem to be 
planted by God on purpoſe for nurſeries of ſeed, and monitors to our in- 
duſtry, reſerved, with other bleſſings, to be diſcovered in our days amongſt 
the new-invented improvements of huſbandry, not known to our ſouthern 
people of this nation. Did we conſider the pains they take to bring them 


R 
biting their timber of a very white colour; others again are yellower, and ſmell 
ſtronger of the turpentine, 


Pinus (Tæda) foliis trinis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1419. Pinus Virginiana tenuifolia tripilis 
. ternis plerumque ex uno foliculo ſetis, ſtrobilis majoribus. Pluk. Alm. 297. Vir- 
ginian Pine tree with three narrow leaves in each ſheath, and larger cones. The Swamp 
Pine tree. 

This is a very large growing tree, and is highly proper, as its name imports, to be 
planted in moiſt places. The leaves are long, of a delightful green colour ; 
three iſſue out of each ſheath, and adorn the younger branches in great plenty. 
Its propagation is the ſame as the Weymouth Pine; and the planting out, and 
after-management of the trees is exactly ſimilar, It will grow on upland and dry 
grounds ; but it chiefly delights in moiſt places, 


5, Pinvs (Cembra) foliis quinis lævibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1419. Laryx ſempervirens, 
foliis quinis, nucleis edulibus. Breyn. E. N. C. Cent. 7. Obſ. 2. Pinus Sylveſtris- 
Cembra. Cam. Epit. 42. The Cembra Pine. 

The Cembra Pine is a fine tree; the leaves are very beautiful, being of a lighter 
green than moſt of the ſorts, and are produced five in a ſheath. They are long 
and narrow ; and as they cloſely ornament the branches all round, they look beau- 
tiful, and render the tree on that account very valuable. The cones of this tree 
alſo have a good effect; for they are larger than thoſe of the Pinaſter, and the 
ſquamæ are beautifully arranged,—— This tree is a native of the Alps, and is 
well deſcribed by Mr. Harte, in his elegant Eſſays on Huſbandry, under the title 
of Aphernouſli Pine. He conſiders it as a tree likely to thrive with great advantage 
on our bleak, barren, rocky, and mountainous lands; even near the fea, and in 
north or north- eaſterly aſpects, where ſomething of this hardy kind is much 
wanted, The timber is large and has many uſes, eſpecially within doors, or 
under cover. The bark of the trunk or bole of the tree is not-reddiſh like the 
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Book I. out of the Alps, we ſhould leſs ſtick at the difficulty of tranſporting them 
— — from the utmoſt parts of Scotland. To the former ſorts we may add the 
Eſterund Firs, Tonſberry, Frederickſtadt, Hilleren, Holmſtrand, Landi- 

fer, Stavanger, Lawrwat, &c. There is likewiſe a kind of Fir called 

in Dutch the Green-boome, much uſed in building of ſhips, though-not 

for men of war, becauſe of its lightneſs, and that it is not ſo ſtrong as 

Oak ; but yet proper enough for veſſels of great burden, which ſtand 


6, Pix us (Picea) foliis ſolitariis emarginatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1420. Abies taxi folio, 
fructu ſurſum ſpectante. Tourn. Inſt. 585. Abies conis ſurſum ſpectantibus. ſ. maſ, 
Bauh. Pin. 505. The Silver Fir tree. 

This is a noble upright tree. The branches are not very numerous, but the bark 


7. Pinus (Abies) foliis ſolitariis fubulatis mucronatis lavibus bifariam verſis. Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 1421. Abies foliis ſolitariis apice acuminatis. Hort. Cliff. 445. The common 


Spruce Fir tree. 
The Spruce Fir is a beautiful tree, as well as a valuable one for its timber, producing 


Degus 


„„ 
bark of the Pine, but of a whitiſh caſt, like that of the Fir. The ſhell which 


incloſes the kernel is eaſily cracked, and the kernels are covered with a brown 
ſkin which peels off, They are about the ſize of a common pea, triangular like 
buck-wheat, and white and ſoft as a blanched almond, of an oily agreeable taſte, 
but leaving in the mouth that ſmall degree of aſperity which is peculiar to wild 
fruits, and not unpleaſing. "Theſe kernels ſometimes make a part in a Swiſs de- 
ſert. Wainſcotting, flooring, and other joiners work, made with the planks of 
Aphernouſli, are of a finer grain, and more beautifully variegated than deal, and 
the ſmell of the wood is more agreeable. From this tree is extracted a white 
odoriferous reſin. On this occaſion the curious planter may conſult a very ſcarce 
piece, De Arboribus Coniferts, written about 200 years ago, by Pietro Belloni.— 
In the plantations belonging to Jeremiah Dixon, Eſq; at Gleddow, near Leeds, 
may be ſeen ſeveral of theſe Pines. They are there called the Gleddow Pine. 


is ſmooth and delicate. The leaves grow ſingly on the branches, and their ends 
are ſlightly indented. Their upper ſurface is of a fine ſtrong green colour, and 
their under has an ornament of two white lines, running lengthways on each ſide 
the midrib, on account of which ſilvery look this ſort is called the Silver Fir. 
The cones are large, and grow erect; and when the warm weather comes on, 
they ſoon ſhed their ſeeds ; which ſhould caution us to gather the cones at an early 
ſeaſon, This tree is common in the mountainous parts of Scotland, and in 
Norway, and affords the yellow deal. From its yielding pitch, it has obtained 
the title of Picea, or Pitch-tree. 


the white deal. It is a native of Norway and Denmark, where it grows ſpon- 
taneouſly, and is one of the principal productions of their woods, It alſo grows 
plentifully in the Highlands of Scotland, where it adorns thoſe cloud-capped 
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much out of the water: This ſort comes into Holland from Norway, and Cu. XXII. 
other Eaſtland countries; it is ſomewhat heavier yet than Fir, and ſtronger, ——v— 
nor do either of them bend ſufficiently. As to the ſeeds, they may be 
ſown in beds or caſes at any time during March ; and when they peep, 
carefully defended with Furzes, or the like fence, from the rapacious 
birds, which are very apt to pull them up, by taking hold of that little 


. 
mountains with a conſtant verdure. The long-coned Corniſh Fir is a variety of 
this tree, and differs ſcarcely in any reſpect, except that the leaves and the cones 
are larger. The varieties of the Norway Spruce go by the names of Picea major 
prima, five Abies rubra: Abies alba, ſive femina, & Abies minor. 


8. Pix us (Cedrus) foliis faſciculatis acutis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1420. Cedrus Conifera, 
foliis Larieis. B. P. 490. Cedrus Libani. Barr. Ic. 499. The Cedar of Lebanon. 
This tree is now claſſed with the Pine; but as Mr. Evelyn has a ſeparate chapter 
upon it, I ſhall, in this place, only give its botanical deſcription. 


9. Pix us (Balſamea) foliis ſolitariis ſubemarginatis : Subtus linea duplici punctata. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 1421. The Balm of Gilead Fir. 

This beautiful tree is a native of North-America. It riſes with an upright ſtem, 
and its branches are garniſhed with ſolitary, flat, obtuſe leaves, ſlightly emarginated- 
at top, of a dark green colour on their upper ſurface, and marked with whitiſh 
lines underneath. The cones: are roundiſh and ſmall. The buds and leaves are 
remarkably fragrant, hence its name. From wounds made in this tree is obtained 


a very fine turpentine, which is ſometimes ſold in the ſhops for the true Balm of 
Gilead. It delights in-a rich deep ſoil. 


10. Pinus (Orientalis) foliis ſolitariis tetragenis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1421. Abies orienta- 
lis folio brevi et tatragono, fructu minimo deorſum inflexo, Tourn, The Oriental 
Fir. | 

This is a low, but elegant tree. The leaves are very ſhort and nearly ſquare. The 
Cones hang downwards, and are exceedingly ſmall. 


11. Pinus (Larix) foliis faſciculatis obtuſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1420. Larix, folio de- 

ciduo, conifera. B. P. 1. p. 263. The Larch tree. 

This tree is of quick growth, and will riſe to the height of fifty feet ; the branches 
are ſlender, and their ends generally hang downward. Theſe are garniſhed with: 
long narrow leaves, which ariſe in cluſters from one point, and ſpread open above 
like the hairs of a painter's bruſh; they are of a light green, and fall away in 
autumn like other deciduous trees. In the month of April the male flowers ap- 
pear, which are diſpoſed in form of ſmall cones; the female flowers are collected 
into oval obtuſe cones; theſe in ſome kinds have bright purple tops, and in 
others they are white. Theſe differences however are accidental, as the ſeeds 
taken from either of the varieties will produce plants of both forts. The cones 

are about one inch long, obtuſe at their points, and the ſcales lie over each other, 
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Book I. infecund part of the ſeed, which they commonly bear upon their tops: 
ue beds wherein you ſow them had need be ſheltered from the ſouthern 
aſpects, with ſome ſkreen of reed, or thick hedge : Sow them in ſhallow 

rills, not above half an inch deep, and cover them with fine light mould; 

being riſen a finger in height, eſtabliſh their weak ſtalks by ſifting ſome 

more earth about them, eſpecially the Pines, which being more top-heavy, 

are more apt to ſwag. When they are of two or three years growth, you 

may tranſplant them where you pleaſe ; and when they have gotten good 


NOT NS. 
and are ſmooth ; under each ſcale two winged ſeeds are generally lodged. —— 
The Larch is a native of the Alps and Appenine mountains, and is now very com- 
mon in all the nurſeries of this kingdom. It is remarked that thoſe trees which: 
have been planted in the worſt ſoils, and moſt expoſed fituations, have thriven 
the beſt, which is a great encouragement, Some trees cannot bear too great a 
luxuriancy, and this tree in particular is apt to grow top-heavy from too muck 
ſhelter and nouriſhment, Theſe trees, when planted, ſhould be put into clumps, 
and not as ſingle trees; neither ſhould the plants be taken from very warm nur- 
ſeries, if intended to be placed out upon expoſed fituations, but rather raiſed as 
near the ſpot as poſſible, taking care that the ſoil be good. When they are in- 
tended to grow large, they ſhould not exceed three or four years when planted ; 
for though trees of a greater ſize will remove very well, yet experience has ſhewn 
us that the youngeſt trees, with good roots, bear change of ſituation the beſt. 
The Larch is a tree as yet but little known in this kingdom; but there is great 
reaſon to apprehend that it will prove a very important acquiſition to the planter. 
In Switzerland they cover the roofs of their houſes with ſhingles made of Larch. 
Theſe are generally cut about one foot ſquare, and half an inch in thickneſs, 
which they nail to the rafter. At firſt the roof appears white, but in two or 
three years it becomes as black as coal, and al! the joints are ſtopped by the 
reſin which the ſun extracts from the pores of the wood. This ſhining varniſh 
renders the roof impenetrable to wind or rain. It makes a cheap covering, and, 
as ſome ſay, an incombuſtible one; but this is rather doubtful, From this tree 
is extracted what we erroneouſly call Venice Turpentine. This ſubſtance, or 
natural balſam, flows, at firſt, without inciſion ; when it has done dropping, the 
poor people, who wait in the Fir-woods, make inciſions, at about two or three 
feet from the ground, into the trunk of the trees, and into thele they fix narrow 
troughs, about twenty inches long. The end of theſe troughs is hollowed like 

” 2 ladle; and in the middle is a ſmall hole bored, for the turpentine to run into 
a receiver, which is placed below it. As the Balſam runs from the trees, it paſſes 
along the ſloping gutter, or trough, to the ladle, and from thence runs through 
the hole into the receiver. "The people who gather it viſit the trees morning and 
evening, from the end of May to September, to collect the turpentine out of the 
receivers, When it flows out of the tree, the turpentine is clear, like water, and 
of a yellowiſh white; but, as it grows older, it thickens, and becomes of a citron 
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root, they will make prodigious ſhoots, but not for the three or four firſt Cy. XXII. 
years comparatively. They will grow both in moiſt and barren gravel and 
poor ground, ſo it be not over ſandy and light, and want a loamy ligature ; 
but before ſowing (I mean here for large deſigns) turn it up a foot deep, 
ſowing. or ſetting your ſeeds an hand diſtance, and riddle earth upon 
them; in five or ſix weeks they will peep. When you tranſplant, water 
them well before, and cut the clod out about the root, as they do melons 
out of the hot-bed, which knead cloſe to them like an egg: Thus they 
may be ſent ſafely many miles, but the top muſt neither be bruiſed, nor 


r. 
colour. It is procured in greateſt abundance in the neighbourhood of Lyons, and 
in the valley of St. Martin, near Lucern, in Switzerland, 

The Scales of the Larch cones are ſo cloſely gtewed together, that it is with the 
createſt difficulty we can ſeparate them without bruiſing the ſeeds, which renders 
them unfit for vegetation. It is on this account that little good ſeed can be pro- 
cured from the wholeſale dealers. Mr. Speechly, Gardener to his Grace the 
Duke of Portland, has communicated to me the following method of raiſing 
Seedling Larches, which at once obviates all the difficulties complained of, and 
ſecures to the Planter a certain crop at a moderate expence. 

Let the cones be collected in the month of November, or beginning of December, 
and when gathered, lay them in heaps about ſix inches thick, in a ſhady, but ex- 
poſed ſituation, taking care that the heaps be not too large, which would occaſion 
mouldineſs. In this manner let them be expoſed to the weather 'till the begin- 
ning of May, which is the propereſt ſeaſon for laying them upon the beds, as 
there is not power in the ſun before that time to cauſe the cones to expand ſuf- 
ficiently. 
Then let beds of four feet in breadth be prepared on ground newly dug; a rich, 
light, and ſandy ſoil is the moſt proper. The mould ſhould be raked from the 
middle to the ſides of the beds, ſo as to form a kind of ridge on each ſide to prevent 
the cones, or their ſeed, from falling into the Alleys, which ſhould be two feet 
in breadth for the convenience of the weeders. The beds being thus finiſhed, 
the cones ſhould be fo diſpoſed, that every part of the ſurface ſhall be covered; 
and if a few cones are diſperſed upon the others, the ſeeds will be ſhed viti: 
greater certainty. 

« If the weather comes warm and dry, the cones will ſoon expand, fo that it will be 
proper to examine the beds frequently, to fee when a ſufficient quantity of {ed 
is ſhed. The cones may then be removed to a ſecond bed, prepared in the fam: 
manner as the former; but before they are taken off it will be proper io ive 

a ſhake in a coarſe: ſieve, which will occaſion a conſiderable quantity of {ved io fall 

from them, eſpecially if this operation be performed in the middle of the diy, 

for the morning and evening dews contract the cones, and prevent their partiny 
with the ſeed. As ſoon as the cones are removed from the beds, let the jved be 
covered with a little fine mould, which ſhould be ſifted about a quarter of an inch 
thick over every part. Should the weather become hot and dry, a fer gene 
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Book I. much leſs cut, which would dwarf it for ever: One kind alſo will take of 
flips or layers, interred about the latter end of Auguſt, and kept moiſt. 


3. The beſt time to tranſplant, were in the beginning of April; they 
will thrive mainly in a ſtiff, hungry clay, or rather loam ; but by no means 
in over light, or rich ſoil : Fill the holes therefore with ſuch barren earth, 
if your ground be improper of itſelf; and if the clay be too ſtiff and 
untractable, with a little ſand, removing them with as much earth about 


45 —2——ů—ů—— — % — —— — 


A 
waterings will greatly promote the growth of the young plants. After this, no- 
thing more will be required but keeping the beds clear of weeds, The cones 
may be removed from the ſecond to a third bed, and great ſucceſs has even been 
had upon a fourth bed. No time can be fixed for the laying of the cones upon 
the beds; it depends entirely upon the dryneſs and warmth of the weather.“ 
And here it will be neceſſary to remark, that a plentiful ſtock of ſeed is abſolutely 
neceſſary, in order to obtain a full crop of plants; for when theſe ſtand thin on 
the ground, they are very liable to be thrown out by the froſt in the firſt winter, 
A full crop ſhould riſe like a bruſh ; the roots will then be matted together, form- 
ing a tough bed that will reſiſt the ſevereſt winter.—Plants raiſed in the manner 
| | here recommended, rife with greater vigour than thoſe ſown in the common way; 
| from which it appears that the ſeed of the Larch, and probably we may ſay the 
| ſame of all the Pine tribe, decreaſes in its vegetative power, after it has been 
| taken from the cones, And it is not improbable but that keeping the cones dry 
g during the winter, may be productive of the ſame bad effects. 
| Mr. Speechly has not the leaſt doubt but that the various kinds of Firs and Pines 
$i may be raiſed in the ſame eaſy and profitable manner; though his experiments 
| have hitherto been confined to the Larch, 
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Lin. Sp. Pl. 1421. Abies foliis ſolitariis confertis obtuſis membranaceis. Gron. 
Virg. 191. The Canada Spruce Fir. 

This is a native of North-America, from whence the ſeeds were brought to England. 

This tree by the natives is called the White Spruce Pine. It grows on the 


mountains and higher lands, and arrives at a much greater ſize than many of the 
other ſorts. | 


| 12. Pix vs (Canadenſis) foliis ſolitariis linearibus obtuſiuſculis ſubmembranaceis, 
| 
| 


This genus of plants belongs to the claſs and order Monoecia Monadelphia, there 


deing male and female flowers on the ſame plant, and the ſtamina joined in one body 
at their baſe, 


All the ſorts of Pines are produced from ſeeds which grow in hard woody cones. 


Theſe ſeeds are got by laying the cones before a very gentle fire, or rather by expoſing 
them to the beams of the ſun, and often turning them. The ſeeds of the Larch tree 


are particularly difficult to ſeparate from the cone, ſo that we are generally obliged to 
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the roots as is poſſible, though the Fir will better endure a naked tranſ- 


plantation than the Pine: If you be neceſſitated to plant towards the latte. 


end of ſummer, lay a pretty deal of horſe-litter upon the ſurface of the 
ground, to keep off the heat, and in winter the cold; but let no dung 
touch either ſtem or root: You may likewiſe ſow in ſuch earth about Fe- 
bruary ; they will make a ſhoot the very firſt year of an inch; next an hand- 
ful; the third year three feet, and thenceforward above a yard annually, 
A northern Gentleman (who has obliged me with this proceſs upon his 


NOTE. 
be at the expence of ſlitting the cones into quarters with knives; an operation both 
tedious and expenſive. The following are the directions given by Mr, Miller for the 
propagation of this Genus of Plants, 

The belt ſeaſon for ſowing the ſeeds of Pines is about the end of March; and 
ce when the ſeeds are ſown the beds ſhould be covered with nets, otherwiſe, when the 
ce plants begin to appear with the huſk of the ſeed on their heads, the birds will pick 
ce them oft and deſtroy them. 

«© Where the quantity of ſeeds to be ſown is not great, it will be a good way to ſow 
& them either in boxes or pots, filled with light loamy earth, which may be removed 
from one ſituation to another, according to the ſeaſon of the year; but if there is a 
large quantity of the ſeeds, ſo as to require a good ſpace to receive them, they ſhould 
ebe ſown on an eaſt or north-eaſt border, where they may be ſkreened from the ſun, 
& whoſe heat is very injurious to theſe plants at their firſt appearance above ground. 
* "Thoſe ſeeds which are ſown in pots or boxes, ſhould alſo be placed in a ſhady ſitua- 
c tion, but not under trees; and if they are ſkreened from the ſun with mats at the 
c time when the plants firſt come up, it will be a good method to preſerve them. 

« Moſt of the forts will come up in about fix or ſeven weeks after they are ſown ; 
ce but the ſeeds of the Stone or cultivated Pine, and two or three of the others, whoſe 
ce ſhells are very hard, frequently lie in the ground a whole year; ſo that when the 
« plants do not come up the firſt year, the ground ſhould not be diſturbed, but kept 
&« clean from weeds, and the following ſpring the plants will riſe. This frequently 
e happens in dry ſeaſons, and when they are ſown in places a little too much expoſed 
« to the ſun. Therefore the ſureſt method is, to ſoak the ſeeds in water twenty-four 
c hours before they are ſown. 

« When the plants appear, they muſt be conſtantly kept clean from weeds ; and in 
« very dry ſeaſons, if they are now and then gently refreſhed with water, it will for- 
« ward their growth; but this muſt be done with great care and caution, for if they 
« are haſtily watered, it will waſh the tender plants out of the ground, or lay them 
« down flat, which often rots their ſhanks ; ſo that unleſs it be judiciouſly performed, 
« jt will be the beſt way to give them no water, but only ſkreen them from the ſun, 

If the plants come up too cloſe, it will be a good method to thin them gently 
« about the middle of July. The plants which are drawn up may then be planted on 
« gthey beds which ſhould be prepared ready to receive them, for they ſhould be im- 

N n 
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** ſame time will, in a few years, overtake the large ones, and ſoon outſtrip them 
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great experience) aſſures me that Fir, and this.Feralis Arbor, as Virgil 
calls it, the Pine, are abundantly planted in Northumberland, which are in 
few years grown to the magnitude of ſhip-maſts, and from all that has been 
ſaid, deduces theſe encouragements : 1. The facility of their propagation ; 
2. the nature of their growth, which is to affect places where nothing elſe 
will thrive; 3. their uniformity and beauty; 4. their perpetual verdure 


N QT E: 8. 

ie mediately planted as they are drawn up, becauſe their tender roots are ſoon dried 
« and ſpoiled at this ſeaſon of the year. This work ſhould be done, if poſſible, in 
« cloudy or rainy weather, and then the plants will draw out with better roots, and 
« will ſoon put out new fibres again; but if the weather ſhould prove clear and dry, 
« the plants ſhould be ſhaded every day from the ſun with mats, and now and then 
« cently refreſhed with water. In drawing up the plants, there ſhould be great care 
© taken not to diſturb the roots of the plants left remaining in the ſeed- beds; fo 
& that if the ground be hard, the beds ſhould be well watered ſome time before the 
plants are thinned, to ſoften and looſen the earth; and if after the plants are drawn 
is out, the beds are again gently watered to ſettle the earth to the roots of the remain- 
ing plants, it will be of great ſervice to them; but it muſt be done with great care, 
“ ſo as not to waſh out their roots, or lay down the plants. The diſtance which 
« ſhould be allowed theſe plants in the new beds, may be four or five inches row from 
row, and three inches in the rows. 

“Let the plants remain in the ſced-bed till the ſpring twelve month, by which 
time they will be fit to tranſplant where they are to remain for good, for the younger 
the plants are when planted out, the better they will ſucceed ; for although ſome 
** ſorts will bear tranſplanting at a much greater age, yet young plants planted at the 


in their growth; and there is this advantage in planting young, it ſaves the ex- 
<< nence of ſtaking, and much watering, which large plants require. 1 have often 
ſeen plantations of ſeveral ſorts of Pines, which were made of plants fix or ſeven 
feet high, and at the ſame time others of one foot high planted between them, 
which in ten years were better trees than the old ones, and much more vigorous 
ein their growth; but if the ground where they are deſigned to remain cannot be 
prepared by the time before-mentioned, the plants ſhould be planted out of the 
++ beds into a nurſery, where they may remain two years, but not longer; for it will 
be very hazardous to remove theſe trees at a greater age. 

„Tze belt ſeaſon to tranſplant all the ſorts of Pines is about the latter end of March 
dor the beginning of April, juſt before they begin to ſhoot ; for although the Scotch 
Pine, and ſome of the moſt hardy ſorts, may be tranſplanted in winter, eſpecially 
** when they are growing in ſtrong land, where they may be taken up with balls of 
earth to their roots; yet this is what I would not adviſe for common practice, having 
« frequently feen it attended with bad conſequences ; but thoſe which are removed in 
the ſpring rarely fail. 

*© Where theſe trees are planted in expoſed ſituations, they ſhould be put pretty cloſe 
„together, that they may ſhelter cach other; and when they have grown a few years, 
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3. their ſweetneſs; 6. their fruitfulneſs, affording ſeed, gum, fuel, and Ca. XXII. 
timber, of all other woods the moſt uſeful and eaſy to work; all which 
highly recommend it as an excellent improvement of huſbandry, fit to be 

enjoined by ſome ſolemn edict to the inhabitants of this our iſland, that 

we may have maſts, and thoſe other materials, of our own growth. In 

planting the Silver Abies, ſet not the roots too deep; it affects the ſurface 

more than the reſt, 


— 


| 
4. The Pine (of which are reckoned no leſs than ten ſeveral ſorts, pre- p; x +. 
ferring the domeſtic, or ſative, for the fuller growth) is likewiſe of both | 
ſexes, whereof the male growing lower, with a rounder ſhape, hath its wood 
more knotty and rude than the female; it is lank, longer, narrow, and | 
pointed; bears a black, thick, large cone, including the kernel within an | 
hard ſhell, covered under a thick ſcale: The nuts of this tree (not much 
inferior to the Almond) are uſed, among other ingredients, in beatilla-pies 


. 
ce part of the plants may be cut down to give room for the others to grow; but this | 
e muſt be gradually performed, leſt, by too much opening the plantation at once, tha | 
ce air ſhould be let in among the remaining trees with too great violence, which will | 
ce ſtop their growth. | | 

« Although theſe Evergreen trees are by many perſons deſpiſed on account of their | 
cc dark green in ſummer, yet a proper mixture of them in large clumps makes a fine 
te appearance about a ſeat in winter; and in ſummer, by their contraſt with other trees, 
ce they have a good effect in diverſifying the ſcene, 

6 Wherever large plantations are deſigned to be made, it will be proper to form the 
ce nurſery upon a piece of good ground as near the plantation as poſſible; or the cot- 
& tagers may be induced to raiſe the ſeeds, which will give employment to the women 
& and children at a time when the farmer has leaſt occaſion for their aſſiſtance. 

&« The Scotch Pine, as was before obſerved, being the hardieſt of all the kinds, and 
« the wood of it the moſt uſeful, is the ſort which beſt deſerves our care, This will 
c thrive upon the moſt barren ſands, where ſcarce any thing elſe, except Heath and 
« Furze, will grow. There are many thouſand acres of ſuch land lying convenient 
« for water carriage, (at preſent affording no benefit to the public) that might, by 
&« plantations of theſe trees, become good eſtates to their proprietors, and alſo a na- 
« tional benefit; and as the legiſlature has taken this into conſideration, and al- 
e ready paſſed ſome laws for the encouraging theſe plantations, as alſo for their pre- 
ce ſervation and ſecurity, ſo it may be hoped that this improvement will be under- 
&« taken by the Gentlemen who are poſſeſſed of ſuch Jands in all the different parts 
c of the kingdom; for although they may not expect to receive much profit from 
« theſe plantations in their own time, yet their ſucceſſors will be highly benefited ; 
c and the pleaſure which thoſe growing trees will afford, by beautifying the preſent 
« dreary parts of the country, will in ſome meaſure recompenſe them for their trouble 
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at the beſt tables. They ſhould be gathered in June before they gape: 
and having hung two years (for there will be always ſome ripe, and ſome 
green on the ſame tree) preſerve them in their nuts, in ſand, as you treat 
acorns, &c. till the ſeaſon invite, and then ſet or ſow them in ground 
which is cultivated like the Fir in moſt reſpects; only you may bury the 
nuts a little deeper. By a friend of mine they were rolled in a fine com- 
poſt made of ſheepsꝰ dung, and ſcattered in February, and this way never 
failed Fir and Pine; they came to be above an inch high by May; and a 
Spaniſh author tells us, that to macerate them five days in a child's urine, 

and three days in water, is of wonderful effect: This were an expeditious 
proceſs for great-plantations ; unleſs you wauld rather ſet the Pine as they 


. 
and expence; and by creating employment for the poor, leſſen thoſe rates which are 
i now ſo high in many parts of this kingdom, 

« The expence of making theſe plantations is what moſt people are afraid of; 
« but the greateſt expence is that of fencing them from the cattle, &c. for the 
+ other is trifling, as there will be no neceſſity for preparing the ground to receive the 
plants; and the charge of planting an acre of land with theſe plants wilt not be 
more than twenty or thirty ſhillings where labour is dear, exclufive of the plants, 
*« which may be valued at forty ſhillings more. I have planted many acres of land 
«© with theſe trees, which were covered with Heath and Furze, and only dug holes 
beta een to put in the plants, and afterward laid the Heath or Furze, which was 
* cut, upon the ſurface of the ground about their roots, to prevent the ground from 
dry ing—and few of the plants have failed. Theſe plants were moſt of them four 
years old from ſeed, nor was there any care taken to clean the ground afterward, 
but the whole left to ſhift for themſelves; and in five or ſix years the Pines grew 
'+ ſo well as to overpower the Heath and Furze, and deſtroy it. 

The diſtance which I generally allow theſe plants, in all large open ſituations, 
is about four feet, but always irregular, avoiding planting in rows as much as 
«« potfible; and in the planting, great care ſhould be uſed not to take up the plants 
'* faſter than they can be put down, fo that ſome men ſhould be employed in digging 
up the plants while others are planting. Thoſe who take up the plants muſt be 
looked after, to fee they do not tear of the roots, or wound the bark; and as 
ſaſt as they are taken up, their roots ſhould be covered to prevent their drying, and 
put into their new quarters as ſoon, as poſſible, In planting them, care ſhould be 
had to make the holes large enough for their roots, as alſo to looſen and break the 
* clods of earth, and put the fineſt immediately about their roots, then to ſettle the 
earth gently with the foot to the roots of the plant. If theſe things are duly 
** oblerved, and a proper ſeaſon be choſen for planting, there will be very little 
hazard of ſucceſs; but I have ſeen ſome plantations made with plants which 
* were brought from a great diſtance, and had been ſo cloſely packed up as to cauſe a 
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do peas, but at wider diftances, that when there is occaſion of removal, 
they might be taken up with the earth and all; I ſay taken up, and not 
removed by evulſion, becaufe they are, of all other trees, the moſt ob- 
noxious to miſcarry without this caution ; and therefore it were much 
better, where the nuts might be commodiouſly ſet and defended, never to 
remove them at all, it gives this tree ſo confiderable a check. The ſafeſt 
courſe of all, were to fet the nuts in an earthen pot, and, in froſty wea- 
ther, ſhewing it a little to the fire, the entire clod will come out with 
them, which are to be reſerved, and fet in the naked earth, in conveni- 
ent and fit holes prepared before-hand, or ſo ſoon as the thaw is univerſal. 
Some commend the ſtrewing a few oats at the bottom of the foſſes or pits 
in which you tranſplant the naked roots, for a great promotement of their 


NOTE 3: 
< heat, whereby moſt of the plants within had their leaves changed yellow, and few 
& of them have grown, which has diſcouraged others from planting, not knowing the 
& true cauſe of the failure. 

After the plantations are made, the only care they require for five or ſix years, 
« will be to ſecure the plants from cattle, hares, and rabbits; if theſe are admit- 
<« ted to them, they will make great deſtruction in 2 ſhort time; for if the branches 
« are gnawed by hares or rabbits, it will greatly retard the growth of the plants, if 
& not deſtroy them entirely. 

e In about five or fix years after planting, the branches of the young trees will 
« have met, and begin to interfere with each other; therefore they will require a 
« little pruning ; but this muſt be done with great caution. The lower tier of 
« branches only ſhould be cut off; this ſhould be performed in Scptember, at which 
time there will be no danger of the wounds bleeding too much, and the turpentine 
„ will harden over the wounds as the ſeaſon grows cold, ſo will prevent the wet 
« from penetrating the wounds, "Theſe branches ſhould be cut off cloſe to the ſtem 
« of the plants, and care ſhould be taken in doing this, not to break any of the re- 
« maining branches of the young trees, This work ſhould be repeated every other 
„ year, at each time taking off only the lower tier of branches; for if the piants arg 
« much trimmed, it will greatly retard their growth, as it does in general that of 
« all trees; but as theſe trees never put out any new ſhoots where they are pruned, ſo 
« they ſuffer more from amputation than thoſe which do, 

ce [n thoſe parts of France where they have foreſts of theſe trees, the proprietors 
« always beſtow the fagots upon thoſe who give the ficſt pruning to their young trees, 
& for their labour; ſo it coſts them no money. At the ſecond pruning the proprietor 
te has one-third. of the fagots, and the dreſſers have the other two for their work; and 
ec afterward the fagots are equally divided between the workmen and proprietors ; but 
« there muſt be great care taken that they do not cut off more than they ought, 

ce In about twelve or fourteen years theſe will require no more pruning, for their 
« upper. branches. will kill thoſe below where they have not air; but ſoon after this, if 
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Book I. taking, and that it will cauſe them to ſhoot more in one year than in three: 
—— But to this I have already ſpoken, Other kinds not ſo rigid, nor the 
bark, leaf, cone and nuts ſo large, are thoſe called the Mountain-Pine, 
a very large ſtately tree. There is likewiſe the Wild or Baſtard Pine 
and Tæda, clad with thin long leaves, and bearing a turbinated cone: 
Abundance of excellent roſin comes from this tree. There is alſo the 
Pinaſter, another of the wild kind; but none of them exceed the 
Spaniſh, called by us the Scotch Pine, its tall and erect growth making it 
proper for large and ample walks and avenues. Several of the other wild 
forts incline to grow crooked. But for a more accurate deſcription 
of theſe coniferous trees, and their perfect diſtinctions, conſult our Mr. 
Ray's moſt elaborate and uſeful work, where all that can be expected or 
deſired, concerning this profitable, as well as beautiful tree, is amply 
ſet down, Hiſt. Plant. lib, xxy, cap. 1. 
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ce the plants have made good progreſs, it may be neceſſary to thin them; and this 
ce ſhould be gradually performed, beginning in the middle of the plantation firſt, lea- 
eving the outſide cloſe to ſkreen thoſe within from the cold, ſo by degrees coming 
„ to them at laſt, whereby thoſe which were firſt thinned will have had time to 
get ſtrength, ſo will not be in danger of ſuffering from the admiſſion of cold air. 
© When theſe plantations are thinned, the trees ſhould not be dug up, but their ſtems 
& cut off cloſe to the ground; for their roots never ſhoot again, but decay in the 
earth, ſo there can no harm ariſe by leaving them, and hereby the roots of the 
remaining plants are not injured. The trees which are now cut will be fit for 
© many purpoſes : Thoſe which are ſtraight will make good putlocks for the bricklay- 
ders, and ſerve for ſcaffolding poles; ſo that there may be as much made by the 
& ſale of theſe, as will defray the whole expence of the planting, and probably intereſt 
«© of the money beſides, | 
As the upright growth of theſe trees renders their wood the more valuable, they 
6 ſhould be left pretty cloſe together, whereby they will draw each other up, and 
grow very tall. I have ſeen ſome of theſe trees growing, whoſe naked ſtems have 
been more than ſeventy feet high, and as ſtraight as a walking- cane; and from one of 
*© theſe trees there were as many boards ſawed, as laid the floor of a room near twenty 
feet ſquare, If theſe trees are left eight feet aſunder each way, it will be- ſufficient 
** room for their growth; therefore if, at the firſt thinning, a fourth part of the trees 
are taken away, the others may ſtand twelve or fourteen years longer, by which 
** time they will be of a ſ:ze for making ladders and ſtandards for ſcaffolding, and 
many other purpoſes ; ſo that, from this ſale, as much may be made, as not only 
to pay the remaining part of the expence of planting, if any ſhould be wanting 
in the firſt, but rent for the land with intereſt,” 

Although this long extract may not perfectly coincide with the ſentiments of every 
F anter of Pines, yet in general I think it will be of uſe.— The following letter, ad- 
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8. I am aſſured, by a perſon moſt worthy of credit, that in the terri- CH. XXII. 


tory of Alzey, (a country in Germanv where they were miſerably diſtreſ- 
led for wood, which they had ſo deſtroyed, as that they were reduced to 
make uſe of ſtraw for their beſt fuel) a very large tract being newly 
plowed, (but the wars ſurprizing them they did not ſow) there ſprung up 
the next year a whole foreſt of Pine trees, of which fort of wood there 
was none at all within leſs than fourſcore miles; ſo as it is verily conjec- 
tured by ſome, they might be wafted thither from the country of Weſtra- 
ſia, which is the neareſt part to that where they grow. If this be true, we 
are no more to wonder how, when our Oak-woods are grubbed up, Beech, 
and trees of other kinds have frequently ſucceeded them. What ſome im- 
petuous winds have done in this nature, I could produce inſtances almoſt 


. 
dreſſed to me by James Farquharſon, Eſq; upon the method of raiſing the Larch and 
the Scotch Pine, will, I fatter myſelf, be highly acceptable. Such liberal commu- 
nications deſerve greatly of the public. 
Marl:e, (Scotland) June 22, 1775. 

” — — In order to raiſe plantations of the Scotch Fir, let the cones be 
& gathered in the month of February, or March, from thriving young trees, as the 
old ones are not eaſily acceſſible, nor ſo productive of feed, Theſe are to be expo- 
&« ſed to the heat of the ſun, thinly ſpread on any kind of coarſe canvas, taking them 
«© under cover in the night-time, and only expoſing them when the ſun ſhines. This 
&* foon makes the cones expand with a crackling noiſe, When any quantity of the 
© ſced is ſhed, it muſt be ſeparated from the cones by a ſearch, otherwiſe the firſt 
& dropped ſeeds would become too dry before the cones yielded their whole quantity, 
« which often takes up a conſiderable time ; ſo that we are ſometimes obliged to dry the 
“ cones in kilns, to make them give their contents in time for ſowing—which ought to 
ce be done the end of April or beginning of May. The firſt method of procuring the 
6 ſeed is certainly the moſt eligible, tho' the other anſwers very well when attentively 
& performed, ſo as not to damage the feed by too much heat. A light loamy ſoil, 
ce trenched a foot and a half deep, and laid out in beds five feet broad, anſwers the 
« beſt for ſowing. Let the ſeeds be ſown very thick, and covered with a thick ſifting 
&« of mould from the alleys. Plants raiſed in this manner will riſe like a bruſh, No 
« kind of manure ſhould be given to the beds, as productive of weeds; the drawing 
« of which not only brings up many of the tender plants, but looſens the ground, and 
« makes blanks that let in froſts in winter and drought in ſummer. To give an idea 
&« of the ſowing, I never conſider my crop of plants good, unleſs I have above a thou- 
ce ſand in each foot long of the beds, that is, in five ſquare feet. Upon their having 
ce two ſeaſons growth, I plant them out irregularly from the ſeed-bed, about three ſcat 
« aſunder, upon the mountainous grounds where they are to riſe to perfection, I be- 
ce gin to plant the drieſt ground in autumn, eighteen months after ſowing, and perſiſt in 
ce this operation until the froſt prevents me. I begin again in February, or rather as the 
« weather admits, and continue this work ſometimes to the end of April, ſo as to plant 
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miraculous, I ſhall ſay nothing of the opinion of our Maſter Varro, and 
the learned Theophraſtus“, who were both of faith that the ſceds of 
plants dropped out of the air. Pliny, in book xvi. chap. xxxiii. upon 
diſcourſe of the Cretan Cypreſs, attributes much to the indoles and na- 
ture of the ſoil, virtue of the climate and impreſſions of the air. And 
indeed it is very ſtrange, what is affirmed of that pitchy-rain, reported to 
have fallen about Cyrene, the year 430 V. C. after which, in a ſhort 
time, ſprung up a whole wood of the trees of Laſerpitium, producing a 
precious gum, not much inferior to Benzoin, if at leaſt the ſtory be war- 
rantable. But theſe atrial irradiations, various conceptions, and equivocal 
productions without ſeed, &c. are difficulties to be ſolved by our philo- 
ſophers; alſo whence thoſe leaves of the Platan come, which Dr. Spon tells 
us, in his Travels, are found floating in ſome of the fountains of the iſles 
of the Strophades, no ſuch tree growing near them by thirty miles: Tho? 
theſe may haply be conveyed through ſome unknown ſubterranean paſ- 


43-1... Se | 
& out the product of the two-year old ſeed-beds. I put the plants into the ground 
& with two cuts of a ſpade, thus > . I raiſe the point of the angle with what we 
c call a Dibble, and laying the plant up to the neck, ſtamp down the raiſed ſod with the 
& foot. In this method two men may plant a thouſand in a day. When the ground 
ce is rocky, or very ſtony, I uſe a Dibble ſhod with Iron, having a cleft at the extre- 
% mity to lead down the root, putting the plants into the ground in the manner that 
« Cabbages are planted. One man will plant as many in this way as two in the other; 
« yet the firſt method is preferable where the ground admits of it, as I have always 
T obforved fewer plants to fail. My reaſon for planting from the ſeed-bed is, that it 
& comes neareſt to the operation of Nature. Plants removed from the ſeed-bed into 
the nurſery, mult have their roots pruned conſiderably before they can be planted 
« into the pits where they are to continue, which adds greatly to the expence. Be- 
& ſides, Nur/ing cauſes a luxuriant growth in this hardy mountainous tree, which ſpoils 
& its nature and robs it of longevity. | 
It is generally believed that there are two kinds of Fir trees, the produce of Scot- 
& land, viz. the red or refinous large tree, of a fine grain, and hard ſolid wood; 
<« the other, a white-wooded Fir, with a much ſmaller proportion of reſin in it, of a 


. « coarſer grain, and of a ſoft ſpungy nature; it never comes to ſuch a ſize, and is 


more liable to decay. At firſt appearance this would readily denote two diſtinct 
&« ſpecies, but I am convinced that all the trees in Scotland, under the denomination 
of Scotch Fir, are the ſame ; and that the difference of the quality of the wood, 
* and ſize of the trees, is entirely owing to circumſtances, ſuch as climate, ſituation, 
* and the ſoil they grow in. The fineſt Fir trees appear in the moſt mountainous 
parts of the Highlands of Scotland, in Glens, or on ſides of hills generally lying to a 
** northerly aſpect, and the ſoil of a hard gravelly conſiſtence, being the natural pro- 
** Cuce of theſe places, The winged ſeeds are ſcattered in quantities by the wind, 
* trom the cones of the adjacent trees, which expand in April and May with the 
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ſage; for were it by the wind, the leaves being very large, they would be Cn. XXII. 
ſeen flying in, or falling out of the air. 9 


6. In tranſplanting of theſe coniferous trees, which are generally reſi- 
naceous, viz. Fir, Pine, Larix, Cedar, and which have but thin and 
ſingle roots, you muſt never diminiſh their heads, nor be at all buſy 
with their roots, which pierce deep, and is all their foundation, unleſs 
you find any of them bruiſed, or much broken; therefore ſuch down- 
right roots as you may be forced to cut off, it were ſafe to ſear with an 
hot iron, and prevent the danger of bleeding, to which they are obnoxi- 
ous even to deſtruction, though unſeen and unheeded. Neither may you 
diſbranch them, but with great caution, as about March, or before, or 
elſe in September, and then it is beſt to prune up the ſide-branches cloſe 
to the trunk, cutting off all that are above a year old; if you ſuffer them 


| . - 
« heat of the ſun ; theſe ſeedlings, when young, riſe extremely cloſe together, which 
te makes them grow ſtraight, and free from fide-branches of any ſize, to the height 
« of fifty or ſixty feet before they acquire the diameter of a foot: even in this progreſs 
5 to height they are very ſlow, occaſioned by the poorneſs of the ſoil, and the numbers 
& on a ſmall ſurface, which I may ſay makes them in a conſtant ſtate of war for their 
&« ſcanty nouriſhment, the ſtronger and talleſt by degrees overtopping the weaker, 
ce and when the winds blow they laſh againſt one another; this aſſiſts in beating off 
tc any horizontal branches that might damage the timber with knots, as well as by 
ce degrees cruſhes the overtopped trees. In ſuch ſtate of hoſtility they continue ſtrug- 
« gling until the maſter-trees acquire ſome ſpace around them; then they begin ta 
& ſhoot out in a more buſhy manner at the top, gradually loſing their ſpiral form, in- 
& creaſing afterwards more in ſize of body than height, ſome acquiring four feet 
« diameter, and about ſixty feet of height to the branches, fit for the fineſt deal 
& board, The growth is ſtill extremely flow, as is plainly proved by the ſmallneſs of 
te the grain of the wood, which appears diſtinctly in circles from the centre to the bark. 
« Upon cutting a tree over cloſe at the root, I can venture to point out the exact 
« age, which, in theſe old Firs, comes to an amazing number of years. I lately 
& pitched upon a tree of two feet and a half diameter, which is near the ſize of a 
« planted Fir of fifty years of age, and I counted exactly two hundred and fourteen 
« circles or coats, which makes this natural Fir above four times the age of the planted 
+ one. Now as to planted Firs, theſe are raiſed firſt in drefſed ground from the ſeed, 
« where they ſtand two ſeaſons or more; then are planted out in the ground they 
« are to continue in at regular diſtances, have a clear circumference round them for 
« extending both roots and branches; the one gives too quick nouriſhment to the 
« tree which ſhoots out in luxuriant growth, and the other allows many of the 
© branches to ſpread horizontally, ſpoiling the timber with knots ; beſides, this quick 
i gtowth occaſions theſe thick yearly circular coats of wood, which form a coarſe 
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too long, they grow too big, and the cicatrice will be more apr to ſpend the 
tree in gum; upon which accident, I adviſe you to rub their wounds over 
with a mixture of cow-dung ; the neglect of this coſt me dear, ſo apt are 
they to ſpend their gum. Indeed, the Fir and Pine ſeldom out- live their 
being lopped. Some adviſe us to break the fhelts of Pines, to facilitate 
their delivery, and I have effayed, but to my loſs; nature does obſtetri- 
cate and do that office of herſelf, when it is the proper ſeaſon; neither 


does this preparation at all prevent thofe which are fo buried, whilft their 


hard integuments protect them both from rotting and the vermin. 


7, The domeftic Pine grows very well with us, both in mountains and 
plains. But the Pinaſter, or wilder, of which there are four forts, is beſt 
for walks, pulcherrima in hortis, as already we have faid, becauſe it grows 
tall and proud, maintaining its branches at the fides, which the other 
Pine does leſs frequently. There is in New-England a very broad Pine, 
which increaſes to a wonderful bulk and magnitude, inſomuch that large 


F 

« grain of a ſpungy ſoft nature. The juices never after ripen into a proportional 
quantity their reſinous preſervative balm; ſo that the plantations decay before the 
++ wood acquires age, or a valuable ſize; and the timber, when uſed in work, has 
neither ſtrength, beauty, nor duration. I believe the climate has likewiſe a great 
*+ ſhare in forming the nature of the beſt wood, which I account fer in the following 
manner: The moſt mountainous parts of the Highlands, particularly the northerly 
*© hanging fituations, where theſe fine Fir trees are, have a much fhorter time of 
<< vegetation than a more ſoutherly expoſure, or the lower open countries, being ſhaded 
by high hills from the rays of the fun, even at mid-day, for months together; ſo 
"+ that, with regard to other vegetables, nature viſtbly continues longer in a torpid 
« tate there than in other places of the ſame latitude, This dead ſtate of nature for 
ſo long a time yearly, appears to me neceſſary to form the ſtrength and health of 
this particular ſpecies of timber. No doubt they may at firſt ſhow a gratefulneſs 
© for better ſoil and more fun, by ſhooting out ſpontaneoufly ; but if the plant or tree 
is ſo altered by this luxury, that it cannot attain any degree of perfection fit for the 
+ purpoſes intended, the attempt certainly proves in vain, 

„From what is ſaid above, it is not at all my intention to diſſuade from planting 
Scotch Fir, but to encourage thoſe that have the proper foil and ſituation to do ſo; 
being of opinion that where theſe circumſtances agree, and there, planting not in 
lines, but irregularly and thicker than common, the trees will come to be of equal 


„ fize and value with the natural ones. In confidenee of this, I have planted ſeverat 


millions on the ſides of hills, out of the reach of ſeed from the natural Firs. 

As to the Larch, it grows in this country, in great abundance,. from the ſeed of 
* our own plantations. I have found this beautiful and hardy tree to anſwer extremely 
„ well when planted out, on barren grounds, from ſix inches to ſix feet high; and 
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canoes have been excavated out of the body of it, without any addition. Cy, XXH. 
But beſides theſe large and gigantic Pines, there is the Spinet, with ſharp wm 
thick briſtles, yielding a roſin or liquor odorous, and uſeful in carpentry 

work. 


8. The Fir grows talleſt, being planted reaſonably cloſe together, but 
ſuffers nothing to thrive under it. The Pine not ſo inhoſpitable, for, by 
Pliny's good leave, it may be ſown with any tree, all things growing well 
under its ſhade, and excellent in woods : Hence Claudian, 


Et comitem quercum Pinus amica trahit. 
The friendly Pine the mighty Oak invites. 


9. They both affect the cold, high and rocky grounds, Mies in meniibus 
eltis, Thoſe yet which grow on the more ſouthern and leſs-expoſed 
quarters, a little viſited with the beams of the ſun, are found to thrive 
beyond the other, and to afford better timber; and this was obſerved 
long ſince by Vitruvius of the Infernates, as he calls them, in compari- 
ſon with the Supernates, which, growing on the northern and ſhady ſide 
of the Apennines, were nothing ſo good, which he imputes to the want 
of due digeſtion. They thrive, as we ſaid, in the moſt ſterile places, yet 


C 
© they are ſeldom known to fail, except where water has reached their roots. I have 
© often remarked, with ſurprize, that when Cattle or Deer have broken off the main 
c ſhoots with their horns, another branch has taken the lead, and ſtretched away at 
« ſuch a rate as to heal up the wound ſo compleatly, that in a few years it was with 
ce difficulty I could diſcover the traces of the injury. The amazing growth of the 
& Larix far exceeds with me all the native as well as foreign trees, bearing the expo- 
« ſure and inclemency of the ſeaſon better than any of them; and of late I have the 
c pleaſure to ind that they naturalize themſelves by ſowing. I wiſh my experience 
c could aſſiſt me in ſpeaking with as much certainty with regard to the value and uſe- 
&« fulneſs of the timber; but in that I can give but little ſatisfaction, as my oldeſt 
trees are not thirty years from the ſeed. At Dunkeld J have ſeen a ſmall ſummer- 
&« houſe finiſhed with Larix wood; the plants came from London in earthen pots, 
about the year 1740, rather as a curioſity than from any expeQation of their excel- 
„ lency. Though full of circular knots, the wood looked well, and did not ſeem to 
*« gall or warp fo much as Fir of the ſame age and ſeaſoning would have done. It 
will be neceſſary to remark, that the heart or centre of large trees is generally the 
© knottieſt part of the trunk, occaſioned by the collateral branches, when young, ſup- 
** porting the ſtem to ſtature, which, as the tree advances, die and fall off; and this is 
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will grow in better, but not in over-rich and pinguid. The worſt land 
in Wales bears, as I am told, large Pine; and the Fir, according to his 
aſpiring nature, loves alſo the mountain more than the valley; but &, vert 


maMoxios Jaws 8 otra, it cannot endure the ſhade, as Theophraſtus 
obſerves, de Pl. lib. iv. cap. i. But this is not rigidly true, for they 
will grow in conſort, till they even ſhade and darken one another; and 
will alſo deſcend from the hills, and ſucceed very well, being deſirous of 
plentiful waterings till they arrive to ſome competent ſtature; and there- 
fore they do not proſper ſo well in an over ſandy and hungry ſoil or 
gravel, as in the very entrails of the rocks, which afford more drink 


1 

<« particularly evident in trees that grow in thickets. The ſurface ſoon heals over, 
« and the body of the tree is annually increaſed by circular rings of wood. I ſhall 
<« ſuppoſe a tree to be a foot in diameter when the lower branches die and drop off. 
In courſe of time it acquires four feet in diameter, which gives a ſurrounding coat, 
e one foot and a half in thickneſs, of clean timber, the centre remaining knotty. The 
growth of the Larix, and manner of dropping its branches when cloſe together, very 
t much reſembles the Fir; ſo I am confident this fault of knottineſs, which ſeems to 
«+ be the principal one, will amend by age. Yours, &c.” 


It would appear from the hardy nature of the Fir, and the readineſs with which 
it grows in almoſt every part of this iſland, that it is an indigenous tree; yet 
Cæſar expreſsly ſays that it is not a native. In his deſcription of the country, he 
obſerves, that Britain had all the trees of Gaul, except the Beech and Fir : Ma- 
teria cujuſque generis, ut in Gallia, præter Fagum et Abietem. As all the Britiſh 
words for the Beech are clearly of Roman derivation, Faighe, Faghe, or Faydh, it 
is probable that it was introduced into Britain with the Roman colonies ; but with 
regard to the Fir, the caſe is otherwiſe, for many of its names are purely Britiſh; 
and this is a teſtimony not to be overthrown. The ingenious Mr. Whitaker, in the 
frſt volume of his Hiſtory of Mancheſter, p. 309, treats this ſubject with great learn- 
ing and preciſion; he ſays: Among the many Roman names for the Fir in the 
„ Britiſh language, there are three which are purely and abſolutely Britiſh. The 
Scotch diſtinguith the Fir by the Britiſh appellation of Gius ; the Iriſh, by the Bri- 


** tiſh appellation of Giumhus ; and the Welch, by the Britiſh appellation of Fyn- 


„ niduydh. Had the Fir been originally introduced into the fields of Britain by the 
« Romans, all the Britiſh appropriated appellations of it muſt have been, as ſome of 
„them evidently are, the mere derivatives of the Roman Abies. Z-aban, S-ibuydh, 
„ S-apin, and S-abin. And the exiſtence of one Britiſh appropriated appellation for 
ei the Fir is a ſtrong argument in itſelf that the tree was not introduced by the Romans, 


but that it was originally Britiſh, 


« Firs actually appear as early as the third century in the unromanized regions of 
Caledonia and Ireland, and appear as the acknowledged Aborigines of the coun- 
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to the roots that penetrate into their meanders and winding receſſes. Ch. XXII. | 
But though they require this refreſhing at firſt, yet do they perfectly ab | 
hor all ſtercoration ; nor will they much endure to have the earth opened 
about their roots for ablaqueation, or be diſturbed : This is alſo to be wn 
underſtood of Cypreſs. A Fir, for the firſt half-dozen years, ſeems to 0 I! 
ſtand, or at leaſt make no conſiderable advance; but it is when thorough- | 
ly rooted, that it comes away miraculouſly. That honourable and learn- : i 
| 

| 


ed Knight, Sir Norton: Knatchbull, whoſe delicious plantation of Pines 
and Firs I beheld with great ſatisfaction, has aſſured me, that a Fir 
tree of his raiſing did ſhoot no leſs than ſixty feet in height in little 
more than twenty years. The ſame ſpeedy growth may be oblerved in the wh 
trees belonging to Sir Peter Wentworth at Lillingſton-Lovel; Cornbury | | 
i 
| 


K 
te try. Firs are frequently mentioned in the poems of the Caledonian Bard, not as 156 
4 plants ſeen by him on the continent or in the provinces, not merely as forming the | 
« equivocal imagery of a ſimilitude, but as actually ard antiently growing in both. 411 
« The ſpear of a warrior, ſays an lriſhman in Ulſter, pointing to a neighbouring tree, 
« ig like that blaſted Fir : And it is compared by another to the Fir of Slimora particu- 1 | 
« larly, a mountain in the north of Ireland. And the tomb of a fallen warrior, upon | 
« the weſtern ſhore of Caledonia, is thus deſcribed from the reality by the Bard: Dot 
« thou not behold, Malvina, a rock with its head ef heath? Three aged Firs bend from 
* ts face; green ts the narrow plain at its feet. 

« The Fir is alſo diſcovered in our Mancunian moſſes together with the Birch and' 
« the Oak, as frequent as the Oak, and much. more frequent than the Birch. The 
« Fir of our moſſes is not, as the wild hypotheſis of ſome aſſerts it to be, a mere l | 
« mimickry of the natural Fir, merely an Oak or a Birch. that, lying for ages in the [ql 
« unctuous maſs, has diſcharged itſelf of all its original properties, and has adopted ih 
« al} the characteriſtic properties of the Fir. Had this been the caſe, it could not ll! 
« poffibly be diſtinguiſhed from the Oak or the Birch, and all the trees of our | 1 

| 


« moſſes muſt have been equally and abſolutely Firs. The Fir is the only tree of our 
« moſſes that exhibits a reſinous quality. And the Fir of our moles is as much diſ- 
« criminated to the eye, by the peculiar nature of its grain, as the Oak or the Birch, | 
« Nor is this all: The Fir is perpetually diſcovered in ſuch of our moſles particularly 1 5 
« 2; were demonſtrably prior to the ſettlement of the Romans among us. It is diſ- 
« covered in ſuch moſſes as appear to the preſent period actually traverſed by the Roads 
de of the Romans. It is diſcovered immediately adjoining to the road, and abſolutely 
« on both ſides of it. Thus is the Fir found very frequent in the moſs of Failſworth, | 4 
« cloſe to either margin of the ſtreet, and mingled with Oaks and Birches. And as 
the road demonſtrates the moſs to have been formed before the ſettlement of the 
« Romans at Mancheſter, ſo the trees diſcovered in the moſs mu kave been all | If 
« equally cotemporary with it, and all equally with it prior to the ſettlement of the- 4 
« Romans at Mancheſter. This argument carries a deciſive authority with it : But 
we can proſecute it fairly up to demonſtration ; The Fir has been diſcovered in our 
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in Oxfordſhire; and other places; but eſpecially thoſe in Harefield park, 
in the county of Middleſex, belonging to Mr. Serjeant Nudigate, where 
there are two Spanith or Silver Firs, that, being planted there anno 160g, 
at two years growth from the ſeed, are now (1679) become goodly matts : 
The biggeſt of them, from the ground to the upper bough, is eighty-one 
feet, though forked on the top, which has not a little impeded its growth : 
The girt or circumference below is thirteen feet, and the length, ſo far as 
is timber, that is, to fix inches ſquare, ſeventy-three feet; in the middle, 
ſeventeen inches {quare, amounting by calculation to one hundred and 
forty- ſix feet of good timber. The other tree is indeed not altogether ſo 
large, by reaſon of its ſtanding near the houſe when it was burnt, about 
forty years ſince, when one {ide of the tree was {corched alſo; yet it has 


P 

© moſſes, not only in ſuch parts as are immediately contiguous to the Roman roads 
& over them, but in ſuch as are actually occupied and covered with the line of the 
« Roman roads, and in the black ſpungy earth immediately beneath the Roman gravel. 
ce It has been very recently dug up by myſelf under the roots of the road over Failſ- 
« worth Moſs. And I have now in my own poſſeſſion two pieces of tried genuine 
« Fir that were bedded with the remains of a Birch tree one yard and a half in the 
« moſly ſoil, and three yards under the crown of the Roman gravel. 

« Theſe are three arguments which are all ſufficiently convincing of themſelves. 
« Theſe are three arguments which, ſpringing from as many different ſources, all 
c happily unite together in one common channel, and form together an irreſiſtible 
<« tide of evidence. And a fact which relates to the remoteſt antiquity, and which 
<« is aſſerted againſt the higheſt hiſtorical authority, cannot be too powerfully demon- 
ce ſtrated. The Fir then was one of the trees of Britain before the arrival of the Ro- 
„mans among us,” 


The Pine was ſacred to Cybele, who turned her beloved Attis into that tree: 
Et ſuccincta comas, hirſutaque vertice Pinus; 
Grata Deum matri. Siquidem Cybeleius Attis 
Exuit hac hominem, truncoque induruit illo. Ovip, MET. 

It was a cuſtom among the antients, when they gave over any employment, to de- 
vote their inſtruments, and hang them up in ſome ſacred place, Virgil alludes to 
this cuſtom when he makes Corydon ſay, 

Hic arguta ſacra pendebit fiſtula Pinu. ECL. vii. 


Pendebatque vagi paſtoris in arbore votum 
Garrula ſylveſtri fiſtula ſacra Deo. PROPERT. 
Some years ago a ſtone was diſcovered in Provence, in France, on which was figu- 
red a Pine tree with all the ſymbols of Cybele and Attis. Two tympanums hang 
on the branches of the tree on one fide, and on the other a paſtoral pipe, agreeable 
to antient cuſtom, MoNTFAUCON, vol. I. 
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not only recovered that ſcar, but thrives exceedingly, and is within eight CH. XXII. 
or nine feet as tall as the other, and would probably have been the better 
of the two, had not that impediment happened, it growing ſo taper and 

erect, as nothing can be more beautiful. This, I think, if we had no 

other, is a pregnant inſtance, as of the ſpeedy growing of that material, 

ſo of all the encouragement I have already given for the more frequent 
cultivating this ornamental, uſeful, and profitable tree, abounding, doubt- 

leſs, formerly in this country of ours, if what a grave and authentic 

author writes be true, Athenæus“ relating, that the ſtupendous veſſel, P*/protort. 
built fo many ages fince by Hiero, had its maſt out of Britain. Take 

notice, that none of theſe mountainous trees ſhould be planted deep, but 

as ſhallow as may be for their competent ſupport. 


10. The Picea, already deſcribed, grows on the Alps among the Pine, Piega. 
but neither ſo tall nor fo upright, but bends its branches a little, which 
have the leaf quite about them, ſhort and thick, not ſo flat as the Fir. 
The cones grow at the point of the branches, and are much longer than 
moſt other cones, containing a ſmall darkiſh ſeed. This tree produces a — 
gum almoſt as white and firm as frankincenſe: But it is the Larix (another | 1 
ſort of Pine) that yields the true Venetian turpentine, of which hereafter, wil! 


11. There is alſo the Piceaſter, a wilder ſort, the leaves {tiff and narrow- i tf 
pointed, and not ſo cloſe, out of which the greateſt ſtore of pitch is boiled, i! 1 
The Tzdas likewife, which is, as ſome think, another ſort abounding in | 
Dalmatia, more unctuous, and more patient of the warmer ſituations, and | | 
fo inflammable, that it will flit into candles; and therefore ſome will by | 
no means admit it to be of a different ſpecies, but a metamorphoſis of over- i | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


grown fattineſs, to which the moſt judicious incline. But of theſe, the 
Grand Canaries, and all about the mountains near Teneriff, are full, 
where the inhabitants do uſually build their houſes with the timber of the 
Pitch tree. They cut it alfo into wainſcot, in which it facceeds marvel- 
tuſly well; abating that it is fo obnoxious to firing, that whenever a ' q 
houſe is attacked they make all imaginable hafte out of the conflagration, th 
and almoſt deſpair of extinguiſhing it. They there alſo uſe it for candle- i 1. 
wood, and to travel in the night by the light of it, as we do by links and ls 
forches. Nor do they make theſe Teas, as the Spaniards call them, of | 
the wood of Pine alone, but of other trees, as of Oak and Haſel, which | 
they cleave and hack, and then dry in the oven or chimney, but have 
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certainly ſome unctuous and inflammable matter in which they afterwards 
dip it: And thus they do in Biſcay, as I am credibly informed. 


12. The bodies of theſe being cut, or burnt down to the ground, will 
emit frequent ſuckers from the roots; but ſo will neither the Pine nor 
Fir, nor indeed care they to be topped. But the Fir may be propagated 
of layers and cuttings, which I divulge as a conſiderable ſecret thas has 
been eſſayed with ſucceſs, * 


13. That all theſe, eſpecially the Fir and Pine, will proſper well with 
us, is more than probable ; becauſe it is a kind of demonſtration, that they 
did heretofore grow plentifully in Cumberland, Cheſhire, Staffordſhire, 
and Lancaſhire, if the multitudes of theſe trees to this day found entire, 
and buried under the earth, though ſuppoſed to have been overthrown, 
and covered ſo over ſince the univerſal deluge, be indeed of this ſpecies. 
Dr. Plot ſpeaks of a Fir tree in Staffordſhire of one hundred and fifty 
feet high, which ſome think of ſpontaneous growth, beſides ſeveral more 
ſo irregularly ſtanding, as ſhews them to be natives. But to put this at 
laſt out of controverſy, ſee the extract of Mr. de la Prim's letter to the 
Royal Society, Tranſactions, number 277, and the old map of Crout, 
and of the yet, or lately remaining Firs growing about Hatfield in the 
commons, flouriſhing from the ſhrubs and ſtubs of thoſe trees, to which 
I refer the reader. As for buried trees of this ſort, the late Dr. Merrett, 
in his Pinax, mentions ſeveral places of this nation where ſubterraneous 
trees are found; as, namely, in Cornwall, ad finem terre, in agris Flints; 
in Pembrokeſhire, towards the ſhore, where they ſo abound, ut totum littus 
(ſays the Doctor) lanquam filva cædua apparet ; in Cheſhire, alſo (as we 
ſaid) Cumberland and Angleſey, and ſeveral of our Euro-boreal tracts, 


. | 
The Rev. Mr. Cordiner, in his © Antiquities of the north of Scotland,” confirms 
what Mr. Evelyn has here remarked. Speaking of Mar-foreſt, he ſays, „I long 
ad mired ore very noble Pine with various tops ; it exhibited an uncommon appear- 
znce, The branches of prodigious ſize, and moſt irregularly wreathed, ſeemed to 
bend under.their weight of timber: one of them had reached the ground, taken root, 
and for many years drew nouriſhment from the new ſtock, which alſo reared an ad- 
ditional tree : but either through the increaſing ſtrength and elaſticity of the parent 


branch, or looſened by ſome violent agitation of the great ſtem of the tree, the large 


new roots have been torn from the ſoil, and now hang ſuſpended a great way from the 


ground, with other branches datting from them.“ 
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and are called Noah's ark. By Chatneſſe in Lancaſhire, ſays Camden, Cy. XXII. 
the low moſſy ground was no very long time ſince carried away by an i: 
petuous flood, and in that place now lies a low irriguous vale, where 
many proſtrate trees have been digged out. And from another I receive, 
that, in the moors of Somerſetſhire, towards. Bridgewater, ſome lengths 
of paſture growing much withered, and parched more than other places of 
the ſame ground, in a great drought, it was obſerved to bear the length 
and ſhape, in groſs, of trees; they digged, and found in the ſpot Oaks 
as black as Ebony, and have been from hence inſtructed to take up 
many hundreds of the ſame kind. In a fenny tract of the ifle of Ax- 
holme, lying part in Lincolnſhire and part in Yorkſhire, have been 
found Oaks five yards in compals, and fifteen in length, ſome of them 
erect, and ſtanding as they grew, in firm earth below the moors, with 
abundance of Fir, which lie more ſtooping than the Oak, ſome being 
thirty-ſix yards long beſides the tops. And ſo great is the ſtore of theſe 
ſubterraneans, as the inhabitants have for divers years carried away above 
two thouſand cart-loads yearly: See Dugdale's Hiſtory of Draining. 
This might be of good uſe for the like detections in Eſſex, Lincolnſhire, 
and places either low ſituate, or adjacent to the ſca; alſo at Binfield- 
heath in Kent, &c. Theſe trees were (ſome think) carried away, in times 
paſt, by ſome accident of inundation, or by waters undermining the 
ground, till their own. weight and the winds bowed them down, and 
overwhelmed them in the mud: For it is obſerved, that theſe trees are no 
where found ſo frequently as in boggy places. But that the burning of 
theſe trees ſo very bright, ſhould be an argument that they were Fir, is 
not neceſſary, ſince the bituminous quality of ſuch earth may be imparted 
to them. And Camden denies them to be Fir trees, ſuggeſting the 
query, Whether there may not poſſibly grow trees even under the ground. 
as well as other things? Theophraſtus, indeed, lib. iv. cap. viii. ſpeaks 
of whole woods, Bays and Olives, bearing fruit; and of ſome Oaks 
bearing acorns, and thoſe even under the fea, which was ſo full of plants 
and other trees, as it is ſaid, Alexander's forces, ſailing to the Indies, 
were much hindered by them“ . There are in Cumberland, on the ſea- 
ſhore, trees ſometimes diſcovered at low-water, and at other times, that 


NO ES. 

* A ſca- plant, refembling the Palm, grows in great abundance in the Bays about 
the Maldivian Iſlands. Fhe boughs rife to the top of the water, and bear a kind of 
apple, called the Cocoa of Maldivia, Vide Fheophraſt, Hiſt, Lib. iv. cap. vii. aud 
viii. Plin, Hiſt, Nat, Lib, xi, cap. * 
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Boox I. lie buried in the ſand ; and in other moſſy places of that county, it is 
— — reported the people frequently dig up the bodies of vaſt trees without 


boughs, and that by direction of the dew alone in ſummer, for they ob- 
ſerve it never lies upon that part under which thoſe trees are interred, 
Theſe particulars I find noted by the ingenious author of the Britannia 
Baconica, How vaſt a foreſt, and what goodly trees were once ſtanding 
ia Holland, and thoſe low countries, till about the year 860, when an 
hurricane obſtructing the mouth of the Rhine, near Catwic, made that 
horrid devaſtation good authors mention. And they do this day find 
monſtrous bodies and branches (nay, with the very nuts, moſt entire) of 
proſtrate and buried trees, near to Veer, eſpecially towards the ſouth, 
and at the bottom of the waters: Alſo near Bruges, in Flanders, whole 
woods have been found twenty ells deep, in which the trunks, boughs, 
and leaves do fo exactly appear, as to diſtinguiſh their ſeveral ſpecies, 
with the ſeries of their leaves yearly falling: Of which ſee Boetius de 
Boot. 


Dr. Plot, in his Nat. Hiſt. of Oxfordſhire and Staffordſhire, mentions 
divers ſubterraneous Oaks, black as Ebony, and of mineral ſubſtance for 
hardneſs, quite through the whole ſubſtance of the timber, cauſed, as he 
ſuppoſes, and learnedly evinces, by a vitriolic humour of the earth, of affi- 
nity to the nature of the ink-galls which that kind of tree produces. Of 
theſe he ſpeaks of ſome found funk under the ground, in an upright and 
growing poſture, to the perpendicular depth of ſixty feet; of which one 
was three feet diameter, of an hardneſs emulating the politeſt Ebony, 
T heſe trees had none of them their roots, but were found plainly to have 
been cut off by the kerf. There were great ſtore of Haſel- nuts, whoſe 
ſhells were as ſound as ever, but no kernel within. It is there the inqui- 
fitive author gives you his conjecture how theſe deep interments hap» 
pened ; namely, by our anceſtors, many ages ſince, clearing the ground 
for tillage, and, when wood was not worth converting to other uſes, dig- 
ging trenches by the ſides of many trees, in which they buried ſome, and 
others they flung into quagmires and lakes to make room for more profit- 
able agriculture. In the mean time, concerning this moſſy wood, as they 
uſuaily term it, becauſe, for the moſt part, dug up in moſſy and moory 
bogs where they cut for turf, it is highly probable, with the learned Mr. 
Ray, that theſe places were, many ages ſince, part of firm land covered 
with wood, afterwards undermined and overwhelmed by the violence gf 
the ſea, and ſo continuing ſubmerged till the rivers brought, down earth 
and mud enough to cover the trees, filling up the ſhallows, and reſtoring 
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them to Terra Firma again; this he illuſtrates from the like actident upon Cn. XXII. 
the coaſt of Suffolk, about Dunwich, where the ſea continues at this day, 


as for many years paſt, to incroach upon the land, undermining 
and ſubverting by degrees a great deal of high ground, ſo as by antient 
writings it appears a whole wood of more than a mile and a half, at pre- 
ſent is ſo far within the ſea, Now if, in ſucceeding ages, as it is probable 
enough, the fea ſhall by degrees be filled up, either by its own work- 
ing, or by earth brought down by land- floods, ſtill ſubſiding to the bot- 
tom, and furmounting the tops of theſe trees, and ſo the ſpace added 
again to the firm land, the men that ſhall then live in thoſe parts will, 
it is likely, dig up theſe trees, and as much wonder how they came there, 
as we do at preſent thoſe we have been ſpeaking of. 


In the mean time, to put an end to the various conmjectures concerning 
the cauſes of ſo many trees being found ſubmerged, for the moſt paſt at- 
tributed to the deſtruction made by the Noatic inundation; after all has 
been ſaid of what was found in the level of Hatfield, drained at the never- 
to- be· forgotten charge and induſtry of Sir Cornelius Vermuiden, I think 
there will need no more enquiry. For there were diſcovered trees, not 
only of Fir and Pitch, but of very goodly Oaks, even to the length of 
one hundred feet, which were ſold at fifteen pounds the tree, black and 
hard as Ebony; all their roots remaining in the ſoil, and in their natural 
poſture, with their bodies proſtrate by them, pointing for the moſt part 
north-eaſt : And of fuch there ſeemed to be millions of all the uſual ſpe- 
cies natural to this country, ſound and firm, Aſh only excepted, which 
were become ſo rotten and ſoft, as to be frequently cut through with the 
ſpade only; whereas Willows, and other tender woods, continued very 
ſound and entire. Many of theſe ſubterranean trees, of all forts, were 
found to have been cut and burnt down, ſquared and converted for ſeve- 


ral uſes, into boards, pales, ſtakes, piles, bars, &c. Some trees half 


riven, with the wedges ſticking in them; broken ax-heads in ſhape of 
ſacrificing inftruments, and frequently ſeveral coins of the Emperor Ve- 
ſpaſian, &c. There was, among others, one prodigious Oak of one 
hundred and twenty feet in length, and twelve in diameter, ten feet in 
the middle, and ſix at the ſmall end; ſo as, by computation, this mon- 
fter muſt have been a great deal longer; and for this tree was offered. 
twenty pounds, The truth and hiſtory of all this is ſo perfectly de- 
ſcribed by Abr. de la Pryme, inferted among the tranſactions of the Royal 
Society, that there needs no more to be ſaid of it to evince that, not 
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Book I. only here, but in other places where ſuch trees are found in the like cir- 
—— cumſtances, it has been the work and effects of vaſt armies of the Romans, 


when finding they could not with all their force ſubdue the barbarous in- 
habitants, by reaſon of their continual iſſuing out of thoſe intricate for- 
treſſes and impediments, they cauſed whole foreſts to be cut down by 
their legions and foldiers, who were never ſuffered to remain idle during 


their winter- quarters, but were continually exerciſed in ſuch public and 


uſeful works as required a multitude of hands; by which diſcipline they 
became hardy, active, and leſs at leiſure to mutiny, or corrupt one an- 


other. I do not affirm that this anſwers all ſubmerged trees, but of very 


many imputed to other cauſes, 


But we ſhall enquire farther concerning theſe ſubterranean productions 
anon, and whether the earth, as well as the water, have not the virtue of 
ſtrange tranſmutations. Theſe trees are found in moors by poking with 
ſtaves of three or four feet long ſhod with iron, 


13. In Scotland many ſubmerged Oaks are found near the river Neſs ; 
and, as we noted, there is a moſt beautiful ſort of Fir, or Pine rather, bear- 
ing ſmall ſharp cones, (ſome think it the Spaniſh Pinaſter) growing upon 
the mountains; of which, from the late Marquis of Argyle, I had ſome 
ſeeds ſent me, which I have ſown with tolerable ſucceſs ; and I prefer them 
before any other, becauſe they grow both very erect, and, fixing them- 
ſelves ſtoutly, need little or no ſupport. Near Lochbroom, betwixt the 
loch and an hill, they grow in ſuch quantity, that, from the ſpontaneous 
fall, ruin and decay of the trees lying croſs one another to a man's height, 


partly covered with moſs, and partly earth and graſs, which rots, fills up, 


and grows again, a conſiderable hill has, in proceſs of time, been raiſed 
to almoſt their very tops, which, being an accident of ſingular remark; I 
thought fit to mention. Both Fir and Pine (ſociable trees) planted pretty 
near together, ſhred and clipt at proper ſeaſons, make ſtately, noble, and 
very beautiful ſkreens and fences to protect Orange, Myrtie, and other 
curious greens, from the ſcorching of the ſun and ruffling winds, prefer- 


able to walls. Sce how to be planted and cultivated, with the dimenſions 


of a ſkreen, in the rules for the defence of gardens, annexed to De la 
Quintin, Ne. XV. by Mr. London and Mr. Wiſe, In the mean time, 
none of theſe ſorts are to be mingled in taller woods or copſes, in, which 
they ſtarve one another, and loſe their beauty. And now thoſe who 
would ſee what innumerable trees of this kind Scotland produces, ſhould 
conſult the learned Sir Robert Sibbald. 
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, T4. For the many and almoſt univerſal uſe of theſe trees both ſea and Ch. XXII. 


land will plead ; 

m— ant utile lignum 

Navigiis Pinos - GEORG, ii. 
' The uſeful Pine for ſnips 


Hence Papinius VI. Thebaid. calls it Audax Abies. They make our beſt 
maſt, ſheathing, ſcaffold poles, &c. heretofore the whole veſſel. It is 
pretty, ſaith Pliny, to conſider that thoſe trees, which are ſo much ſought 
after for ſhipping, ſhould moſt delight in the higheſt of mountains, as if 
they fled from the ſea on purpoſe, and were afraid to deſcend into the wa- 
ters. With Fir we likewiſe make all inteſtine works, as wainſcot, floors, 
pales, balks, laths, boxes, and bellies for muſical inſtruments in general; 
Ray, the ribs and ſides of that enormous ſtratagem, the ſo famous Trojan 
Horſe, were made of this material, if the Poet miſtake not, 


— Sectaque intexunt Abiete coſtas. Ex. ii. 


— - hc rb with deal they fit. 
there being no material more obedient and ready to bend for ſuch works. 


In Holland they receive their beſt maſts out of Norway, and even as far 
as Muſcovy, which are beſt eſteemed, as conſiſting of long fibres without 
knots, but deal boards from the firſt; and though Fir rots quickly in ſalt 
water, it does not ſo ſoon periſh in freſh ; nor do they yet refuſe it in mer- 


chant-ſhips, eſpecially the upper parts of them, becauſe of its lightneſs. 
The true Pine was ever highly commended by the antients for naval archi- 
tecture, as not ſo eaſily decaying ; and we read that Trajan cauſed veſſels 
to be built both of the true and ſpurious kind, well pitched, and overlaid 
with lead, which perhaps might hint our modern ſheathing with that metal 
at preſent. Fir is exceeding ſmooth to poliſh on, and therefore does well 
under gilding work, and takes black equal with the Pear-tree. Both Fir 
and Pine ſucceed well in carving, as for capitals, feſtoons, nay ſtatues, 
eſpecially being gilded, becauſe of the eaſineſs of the grain to work, and 
take the tool every way; and he that ſhall examine it nearly will find 
that famous image of the bleſſed Virgin at Loretto (reported to be carved 
by the hands of St. Luke) to be made of Fir, as the grain eaſily diſcovers 
it, The Torulus, as Vitruvius terms it, and heart of deal, kept dry, te- 


— — 
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only here, but in other places where ſuch trees are found in the like cir- 
cumſtances, it has been the work and effects of vaſt armies of the Romans, 
when finding they could not with all their force ſubdue the barbarous in- 
habitants, by reaſon of their continual iſſuing out of thoſe intricate for- 
treſſes and impediments, they cauſed whole foreſts to be cut down by 
their legions and ſoldiers, who were never ſuffered to remain idle during 
their winter- quarters, but were continually exerciſed in ſuch public and 
uſeful works as required a multitude of hands; by which diſcipline they 
became hardy, active, and leſs at leiſure to mutiny, or corrupt one an- 


other. I do not affirm that this anſwers all ſubmerged trees, but of very 


many imputed to other cauſes, 


But we ſhall enquire farther concerning theſe ſubterranean productions 
anon, and whether the earth, as well as the water, have not the virtue of 
ſtrange tranſmutations. Theſe trees are found in moors by poking with 
ſtaves of three or four feet long ſhod with iron. 


13. In Scotland many ſubmerged Oaks are found near the river Neſs ; 
and, as we noted, there is a moſt beautiful ſort of Fir, or Pine rather, bear- 
ing ſmall ſharp cones, (ſome think it the Spaniſh Pinaſter) growing upon 
the mountains ; of which, from the late Marquis of Argyle, I had ſome 
ſeeds ſent me, which I have ſown with tolerable ſucceſs ; and I prefer them 
before any other, becauſe they grow both very erect, and, fixing them- 
ſelves ſtoutly, need little or no ſupport. Near Lochbroom, betwixt the 
loch and an hill, they grow in ſuch quantity, that, from the ſpontaneous 
fall, ruin and decay of the trees lying croſs one another to a man's height, 
partly covered with moſs, and partly earth and graſs, which rots, fills up, 
and grows again, a conſiderable hill has, in proceſs of time, been raiſed 
to almoſt their very tops, which, being an accident of ſingular remark; I 
thought fit to mention. Both Fir and Pine (ſociable trees) planted pretty 
near together, ſhred and clipt at proper ſeaſons, make ſtately, noble, and 
very beautiful ſkreens and fences to protect Orange, Myrtie, and other 


curious greens, from the ſcorching of the ſun and ruffling winds, prefer- 
able to walls. Sce how to be planted and cultivated, with the dimenſions 


of a ſkreen, in the rules for the defence of gardens, annexed to De la 
Quintin, Ne. XV. by Mr. London and Mr. Wiſe, In the mean time, 
none of theſe ſorts are to be mingled in taller woods or copſes, in, which 
they ſtarve one another, and loſe their beauty. And now thoſe who 
would ſee what innumerable trees of this kind Scotland produces, ſhould 
conſult the learned Sir Robert Sibþald. 
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14. For the many and almoſt univerſal uſe of theſe trees both ſea and Cn. XXII. 
— — 


land will plead; 
— dant utile lignum 
Navigiis Pinos — GEORG. ii. 


| The uſeful Pine for ſhips—— 


Hence Papinius VI. Thebaid. calls it Audax Abies. They make our beſt 
maſt, ſheathing, ſcaffold poles, &c. heretofore the whole veſſel. It is 
pretty, ſaith Pliny, to conſider that thoſe trees, which are ſo much ſought 
after for ſhipping, ſhould moſt delight in the higheſt of mountains, as if 
they fled from the ſea on purpoſe, and were afraid to deſcend into the wa- 
ters. With Fir we likewiſe make all inteſtine works, as wainſcot, floors, 
pales, balks, laths, boxes, and bellies for muſical inſtruments in general 
Ray, the ribs and ſides of that enormous ſtratagem, the ſo famous Trojan 
Horſe, were made of this material, if the Poet miſtake not, 


—— qu intexunt Abiete coſas. Ex. ii. 


— The ribs with deal they fit. 
there being no material more obedient and ready to bend for ſuch works. 


In Holland they receive their beſt maſts out of Norway, and even as far 
as Muſcovy, which are beſt eſteemed, as conſiſting of long fibres without 
knots, but deal boards from the firſt; and though Fir rots quickly in ſalt 
water, it does not ſo ſoon periſh in freſh ; nor do they yet refuſe it in mer- 
chant-ſhips, eſpecially the upper parts of them, becauſe of its lightneſs. 
The true Pine was ever highly commended by the antients for naval archi- 
tecture, as not ſo eaſily decaying ; and we read that Trajan cauſed veſſels 
to be built both of the true and ſpurious kind, well pitched, and overlaid 
with lead, which perhaps might hint our modern ſheathing with that metal 
at preſent. Fir is exceeding ſmooth to poliſh on, and therefore does well 
under gilding work, and takes black equal with the Pear-tree. Both Fir 
and Pine ſucceed well in carving, as for capitals, feſtoons, nay ſtatues, 
eſpecially being gilded, becauſe of the eaſineſs of the grain to work, and 
take the tool every way; and he that ſhall examine it nearly will find 
that famous image of the bleſſed Virgin at Loretto (reported to be carved 
by the hands of St. Luke) to be made of Fir, as the grain eaſily diſcovers 
it. The Torulus, as Vitruvius terms it, and heart of deal, kept dry, re- 
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Book I, jecting the albumen and white, is everlaſting; nor does there any wood 


ſo well agree with the glew as it, or is ſo eaſy to be wrought. It is alfo 
excellent for beams, and other timber-work in houfes, being both light 
and exceedingly ſtrong, and therefore of very good uſe for bars and bolts 
of doors, as well as for doors themſelves, and for the beams of coaches ; 
a board of an inch and half thick will carry the body of a coach with 
great eaſe, by reaſon of a natural ſpring which it has, not eaſily vio- 
lated. You ſhall find that of old they uſed it for carts and other carriages, 
alſo for piles to ſuperſtruct on in boggy grounds. Moſt of Venice and 
Amſterdam is built upon them, with fo exceſſive charge, that the founda- 
tions of their houſes, as ſome report, coſt as much as what is erected on 
them, there being driven in no fewer than thirteen thouſand fix hundred 
and fifty-nine great maſts of this timber under the new Stadt-houſe of 
Amſterdam. For ſcaffolding alſo there is none comparable to it; and 1 
am ſure we find it an extraordinary ſaver of Oak, where it may be had at 
a reaſonable price. I will not complain what an incredible mats of ready 
money is yearly exported into the northern countries for this fole commo- 
dity, which might all be ſaved were we induſtrious at home, or could have 
it out of Virginia, there being no country in the whole world ſtored with 
better; they have, beſides another fort of wood, which they call Cypreſs, 
much exceeding either Fir or Pine for this purpoſe, being as tough and 
ſpringy as Yew, and bending to admiration ; it is alfo lighter than either, 
and everlaſting in wet or dry, ſo as I much wonder that we enquire no 
more after it. In a word, nat only here and there an houſe, but whole 
towns and great cnies are and have been built of Fir only; nor that alone 
in the north, as Moſcow, &e. where the very ſtreets are paved with it, 
(the bodies of the trees lying proſtrate one by one in manner of a raft) 
but the renowned city of Conſtantinople ; and, nearer home, Thoulouſe 
ia France was, within little more than an hundred years, moſt of Fir, 
which is now wholly marble and brick, after eight hundred houſes had 
been burnt, as it often happens at Conſtantinople——a place where no 
accident even of this devouring nature will at all move them to rebuild 
with more laſting materials. To conclude with the uſes of Fir; we have 
moſt of our pot-aſhes of this wood, together with our torch, or funebral 
ſtaves ; nay, and of old, ſpears of it, if we may credit Virgil's Amazo- 
nian Combat : 


—— Cys apertum 
Adverſi longa tranſverberat abiete pectus. Ex. xi. 


— — - — ——-She preſt 
A long Fir ſpear through his expoſed breaſt, 
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Laſtly, The very chips or ſhavings of deal boards are of other uſe than Cy, XXII. 
to kindle fires alone: Thomas Bartholinus, in his Medicina Danorum, rnd 


Diſſert. vii. where he diſclaims the uſe of hops in beer as pernicious and 
malignant, and from ſeveral inſtances how apt it is to produce and uſher 
in infections, nay plagues, &c. would ſubſtitute in its place the ſhavings 
of deal boards, to give a grateful odour to the drink ; and how ſovereign 
thoſe reſinous woods, the tops of Fir and Pines, are againſt the ſcorbut, 
gravel in the kidneys, &c. we generally find. It is in the ſame chapter 
that he commends alſo Wormwood, Marrubium, Chamelzagnum, Sage, 
Tamariſk, and almoſt any thing rather than hops. The bark of the 
Pine heals ulcers; and the inner rind cut ſmall, contuſed, and boiled in 
ſtore of water, is an excellent remedy for burns and ſcalds, waſhing the 
ſore with the decoction, and applying the ſoftened bark. It is alſo ſo- 
vereign againſt frozen and benumbed limbs. The diſtilled water of the 
green cones takes away the wrinkles of the face; cloths dipped therein, 
and laid upon the ſkin, becomes a coſmetic not to be deſpiſed. The Pine, 
or Picea, buried in the earth, never decays. From the latter tranſudes a 
very bright and pellucid gum ; hence we have likewiſe roſin. Alſo of 
the Pine are made boxes and barrels for dry goods; yea, and it is cloven 
into ſhingles (ſcandulæ) for the covering of houſes in ſome places. Hoops 
for wine veſſels, eſpecially of the flexible wild Pine, are made of it; not to 
forget the kernels, (this tree being always furniſhed with cones, ſome ripe, 
others green) of ſuch admirable uſe in emulſions ; and for tooth-pickers, 
even the very leaves are commended, In ſum, they are plantations which 
exceedingly improve the air by their odoriferous and balſamical emiſſions, 
and for ornament create a perpetual ſpring where they are plentifully pro- 
pagated. And if it could be proved that the Almug-trees *, recorded 
1 Reg. x. 12, (whereof pillars for chat famous temple and the royal pa- 


ſome doubt not to aſſert, we ſhould eſteem it at another rate; yet we know 


Joſephus affirms they were a kind of Pine-tree, though ſomewhat reſem-. / 


bling the Fig-tree wood to appearance, as of a moſt luſtrous candor. In 
2 Chron, ii. 8, there is mention of Almug-trees growing in Lebanon; and 
if ſo, methinks it ſhould rather be, as Buxtorf thinks, a kind of Cedar, 


(yet we find Fir alſo in the ſame period) for we have ſeen a whiter fort of 


it, even very white as well as red; though ſome affirm it to be but the 
ſap of it, as our cabinet-makers call it: I ſay there were both Fir and 


Pine-trees growing upon thoſe mountains; and the learned Meibomi- 


us, in that curious treatiſe of his, De Fabrica Triremium, ſhews that 
there were ſuch trees brought out of India, or Ophir. In the mean time, 


* Where the 
LXX (viz. 


3 Ki W + 
lace, harps and pſalteries, &c. were made) were of this ſort of wood, as, 112 


calls it e- 
xnrα 291 di 1; + 
lata; others 

igna undula- 
ta. 
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Mr. Purchas informs us that Dr. Dee writ a laborious treatiſe almoſt 


— — wholly on this ſubject, but I could never have the good hap to ſee it, 


See Plia. 
Hit. Nat. lib. 
X+1. cap. xi. 
or rather The- 
ophraſt. Hiit. 
lib. ix cap ii, 
ini. & lib. xiv, 
cup. xx. lib. 
xxiii cap. i. 
lih. xxiv. cap. 
Vi, 


wherein, as Commiſſioner for Solomon's timber, and like a learned Archi- 
tect and Planter, he has ſummoned a jury of twelve forts of trees; namely. 
i. the Fir; 2. Box; 3. Cedar; 4. Cypreſs; 5. Ebony; 6. Aſh; 7. Juni- 
per; 8. Larch; 9. Olive; 10. Pine; 11. Oak; and 12. Sandal-trees, to 


examine which of them were this Almugim, and at laſt feems to concur 


with Joſephus in favour of Pine or Fir; who poſſibly, from fome antient 
record, or fragment of the wood itſelf, might learn ſomething of it; and 
it is believed that it was ſome material both odoriferous to the ſcent, and 
beautiful to the eye, and of fitteſt temper to refract ſounds, beſides its ſer- 
viceableneſs for building; all which properties are in the beſt fort of Pine, 
or Thya, as Pliny calls it; or perhaps it was ſome other rare wood, of which 
the Eaſtern Indies are doubtleſs the beſt provided; and yet | find that 
thoſe vaſt beams which ſuſtained the roof of St. Peter's church at Rome, 
laid, as reported, by Conſtantine the Great, were made of the Pitch-tree, 
and have laſted from anno 336, down to our days, above one thouſand 
three hundred years. 


15. But now whilſt I am reciting the uſes of theſe beneficial trees, Mr. 
Winthorp preſents the Royal Society with the proceſs of making tar and 
pitch in New-England, which we thus abbreviate. Tar is made out of 
that ſort of Pine-tree from which naturally turpentine extilleth ; and 
which, at its firſt flowing out, is liquid and clear; but, being hardened 
by the air, either on the tree, or wherever it falls, is not much unlike 
the Burgundy Pitch; and we call them Pitch-pines out of which this 
gummy ſubſtance tranſudes. They grow upon the molt barren plains, on 
rocks alſo, and hills riſing amongſt thoſe plains, where ſeveral are found 
blown down, which have lain ſo many ages, as that their whole bodies, 
branches, and roots have periſhed, ſome certain knots only of the 
boughs remaining entire, (theſe Knots are that part where the bough 
is joined to the body of the tree) and lying at the ſame diſtance and 
poſture as they grew upon the tree for its whole length. The bodies 
of ſome of theſe trees are not corrupted through age, but quite con- 
ſumed and reduced to aſhes by the annual burnings of the Indians 
when they ſet their grounds on fire, which yet has, it ſeems, no power 
over theſe hard knots beyond a black ſcorching, although, being laid on 
heaps, they are apt enough to burn. It is of theſe knots they make 
their tar in New-England and the country adjacent, whilſt they are well 
impregnated with that terebinthine and reſinous matter, which, like a 
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balſam, preſerves them ſo long from putrefaction. The reſt of the tree Cn. XXII. 
— — 


does indeed contain the like terebinthine ſap, as appears, upon any ſlight 
inciſion of the bark on the ſtem or boughs, by a ſmall cryſtalline pearl 
which will ſweat out; but this, for being more watery and indigeſted, 
by reaſon of the poroſity of the wood, which expoſes it to the impreſſions 
of the air and wet, renders the tree more obnoxious ; eſpecially if it lie 
proſtrate with the bark on, which is a receptacle for a certain intercuta- 
neous worm that accelerates its decay. They are the knots then alone 
which the tar-makers amaſs in heaps, carrying them in carts to ſome con- 
venient place not far off, where, finding clay or loam fit for their turn, 
they lay an hearth of ſuch ordinary ſtone as they have at hand : This 
they build to ſuch an height from the level of the ground, that a veſſel 
may ſtand a little lower than the hearth to receive the tar as it runs out. 
But firſt, the hearth is made wide, according to the quantity of knots to 
be ſet at once, and that with a very ſmooth floor of clay, yet ſomewhat 
deſcending, or dripping from the extreme parts to the middle, and thence 
towards one of the ſides, where a gullet is left for the tar to run out at. 
The earth thus finiſhed, they pile the knots one upon another, after the 
very ſame manner as our colliers do their wood for charcoal, and of a 
height proportionable to the breadth of the hearth, and then cover them 
over with a coat of loam, or clay, which is beſt, or, in defect of thoſe, 
with the beſt and moſt tenacious earth the place will afford, leaving only 
a ſmall ſpiracle at the top, whereat to put the fire in, and making ſome 
little holes round about, at ſeveral heights, for the admiſſion of ſo much 
air as is requiſite to keep it burning, and to regulate the fire by open- 
ing and ſtopping them at pleaſure. The proceſs 1s almoſt the ſame 
with that of making charcoal; for, when it is well on fire, the middle 
hole is alſo ſtopped, and the reſt of the regiſters ſo governed as the knots 
may keep burning, and not be ſuffocated with roo much ſmoak, whilſt, 
all being now thorough-heated, the tar runs down to the hearth, together 
with ſome of the more watery ſap, which haſting from all parts towards 
the middle, is conveyed by the forementioned gutter into the barrel or 
veſſel placed to receive it. Thus the whole art of tar-making 1s no other 
than a kind of rude diſtillation per deſcenſum, and might therefore be as 
well done in furnaces of large capacity, were it worth the expence. 
When the tar is now all melted out and run, they ſtop up all the vents 
very cloſe, and afterwards find the knots made into excellent charcoal, 


preferred by the ſmiths before any other whatſoever which is made of 
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Book I. wood, and nothing ſo apt to burn out when their blaſt ceaſeth; neither 
—— 4d they ſparkle in the fire as many other ſorts of coal do; ſo as, in defect 


of ſea coal, they make choice of this as beſt for their uſe, and give 
greater prices for it. Of theſe knots likewiſe do the planters ſplit out 
{mall flivers about the thickneſs of one's finger, or ſomewhat thinner, 
which ſerve them to burn inſtead of candles, giving a very good light. 
This they call candle-wood, and it is in much uſe in New-England and 
Virginia, and amongſt the Dutch planters in their villages ; but for that it is 
ſomething offenſive, by reaſon of the much fuliginous ſmoak which comes 
from it, they commonly burn it in the chimney corner, upon a flat 
ſtone or iron, except, occaſionally, they carry a ſingle ſtick in their hand 
as there is need of light to go about the houſe. It muſt not be conceived, 
by what we have mentioned in the former deſcription of the knots, that 
they are only to be ſeparated from the bodies of the trees by de- 
vouring time, or that they are the only materials out of which tar can 
be extracted; for there are in theſe tracts millions of trees which abound 
with the ſame fort of knots, and full of turpentine fit to make tar : But 
the labour of felling theſe trees, and of cutting out their knots, would 
far exceed the value of the tar, eſpecially in countries where workmen are 
ſo very dear: But thoſe knots above-mentioned are provided to hand, 
without any other labour than the gathering only. There are ſometimes 
found of thoſe ſort of Pine-trees, the loweſt part of whoſe ſtems towards 
the root is as full of turpentine as the knots; and of theſe alfo may tar 
be made. But ſuch trees being rarely found, are commonly preſerved to 
ſplit into candle-wood, becauſe they will be eaſily riven out into any 
lengths and {cantlings defired, much better than the knots. There be, 
who pretend an art of fully impregnating the body of any living Pine- 
tree, for {ix or eight feet high ; and ſome have reported that ſuch an art 
is practiſed in Norway. But, upon ſeveral experiments, by girdling the 
tree, as they call it, and cutting ſome of the bark round, and a little into 
the wood of the tree, fix or eight feet diſtant from the ground, it has 
never yet ſucceeded. Whether the juſt ſeaſon of the year was not ob- 
ſerved, or what elſe omitted, were worth the diſquiſition; if at leaſt there be 
any fuch ſecret amongſt the Norwegians, Swedes, or any other nation. Of 
tar, by boiling it to a ſufficient height, pitch is made; and in ſome places 
where roſin is plentiful, a fit proportion of that may be diſſolved in the 
tar whilſt it is boiling, and this mixture is ſooneſt converted to pitch; 
but it is of ſomewhat a differing kind from that which is made of tar 
only, without other compoſition. There is a way, which ſome ſhip-car- 
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eaſily take fire, which, when blazing, and ſet in any airy place, they let 


burn ſo long, till, by taking out ſome ſmall quantity for trial, being cold, 


it appears of a ſufficient conſiſtence : Then by covering the kettle cloſe, 
the fire is extinguiſhed, and the pitch is made without more ceremony. 
There 1s a proceſs of making roſin allo out of the ſame knots, by ſplitting 
them out into thin pieces, and then boiling them in water, which will 
educe all the reſinous matter, and gather it into a body, which, when 
cold, will harden into pure roſin. It is moreover to be underſtood, that 
the Fir, and moſt coniferous trees, yield the ſame concretes, lachrymæ, 
turpentines, roſins, hard, naval or ſtone, and liquid pitch, and tar for 
remedies againſt arthritic and pulmonic affections : Theſe the Chirur- 
geon uſes in plaſters, and they are applied to mechanic, and other innu- 
merable purpoſes. From their fuliginous vapour raifed by burning, eſpe- 


cially the roſin, we have our lamp and printers' black. I am perſuaded 


the Pine, Pitch, and Fir-trees in Scotland might yield his Majeſty plenty 
of excellent tar, was ſome induſtrious perſon employed about the work. 
I wonder it has been ſo long neglected, 


Other proceſſes for extracting of theſe ſubſtances may be ſeen in Mr, 
Ray's Hiſtory of Plants, already mentioned, lib. xxix. cap. i. And as 
to pitch and tar, how they make it near Marſeilles, in France, from the 
Pines growing about that city, ſee Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 243, 


p. 291, anno 1696, very well worthy the tranſcribing, if what is men- 


tioned in this chapter were at all defective, 


T had, in the former editions of the Silva, placed the Larix among the 
trees which ſhed their leaves in winter, as indeed it does, but not before 


there is an almoſt immediate ſupply of freſh; let it therefore, from 


its ſimilitude, ſtature, and productions, challenge rank among the coni- 
ferous. We raiſe it of ſeeds, and it grows ſpontaneouſly in Stiria, Carin- 
thia, and other Alpine countries. The change of the colour of the old 
leaf made an ignorant gardener of mine eradicate what I had brought up 
with much care, as dead: Let this therefore be a warning. The leaves 
are thin, pretty long and briſtly; the cones are ſmall, and grow irregu- 


lar, as do the branches. It is a very beautiful tree. The ponderous 


branches bend a little, in which it differs from the Libanus Cedar, 


q 2 


penters in thoſe countries have uſed, to bring the tar into pitch for any Cn. XXII. 
ſudden uſe, by making the tar ſo very hot in an iron kettle, that it wil 
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Book I. to which ſome would have it allied; nor are any found in Syria, From 
=——— the deep-wounded bark of this tree exudes the pureſt of our ſhop turpen- 


tines. From it alſo comes the drug Agaric. That it flouriſhes with us a 
tree of good ſtature, not long ſince to be ſeen about Chelmsford in Eſſex, 
ſufficiently reproaches our not cultivating ſo uſeful a material for many 
purpoſes, where laſting and ſubſtantial timber is required : For we read of 
beams of no leſs than an hundred and twenty feet in length, made out 
of this goodly tree, which is of ſo ſtrange a compoſition that it will 
hardly burn: Et robuſta Larix igni impenetrabile lignum , for ſo Cæſar found 
it in a caſtle beſieged by him. The ſtory is recited at large by Vitru- 
vius, lib. ii. cap. ix; but ſee what Philander ſays upon the place, on 
his own experience. Yet the coals thereof were held far better than any 
other for the melting of iron, and the lock-ſmith ; and, to ſay the truth, 
we find they burn it frequently as common fuel in the Valtoline, if at 
leaſt it be the true Larix, which they now call Meleze. There is abun- 
dance of this Larch timber in the buildings at Venice, eſpecially about 
the Palaces in Piazza San Marco, where I remember Scamozzi ſays he 
himſelf uſed much of it, and infinitely commends it. Nor did they only 
uſe it in houſes, but in naval architecture alſo. The ſhip mentioned 
by Witſen (a late Dutch writer of that uſeful art) to have been found 
not long ſince in the Numidian ſea, twelve fathoms under water, was 
chiefly built of this timber and Cypreſs, both reduced to that induration 
and hardneſs, as greatly to reſiſt the fire and the ſharpeſt tool; nor was 
any thing periſhed of it, though it had lain above a thouſand and four 
hundred years ſubmerged. Tiberius, we find, built that famous bridge 
to his Naumachia with this wood; and it ſeems to excel for beams, 
doors, windows, and maſts of ſhips; it reſiſts the worm. Being driven 
into the ground, it is almoſt petrefied, and will ſupport an incredible 
weight ; which, and for its property of long reſiſting fire, makes Vitru- 
vius wiſh they had greater plenty of it at Rome to make joiſts of, where 
the Forum of Auguſtus was (it ſeems) built of it, and divers bridges by 
Tiberius; for that, being attempred with fire, it is long in taking hold, 
growing only black without: And the timber of it is ſo exceedingly 
tranſparent, that in the dark night when cabbins, made of the thin 
boards, have lighted candles in them, people who are at a diſtance with- 
out doors would imagine the whole room to be on fire. The Larix bears 
poliſhing excellently well, and the turners abroad much deſire it. Vitru— 
vius ſays, it is ſo ponderous that it will ſink in water. It makes ever- 
laſting ſpouts, pent-houſes, and featheridge, which need neither pitch 
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nor painting to preſerve them; alſo excellent pales, poſts, rails, pedi- Cx. XXII. 
ments, and props for vines: To theſe add the palettes on which u 
painters blend their colours. Before the uſe of canvas and bed-tick, it 


formed the tables on which the great Raphael and the famous Artiſts 
of the laſt age eternized their ſkill. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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Parts of Fructification of the different Species of Trees deſcribed in the SI LV A. 


Os. 
The OAK. Quercus [ Rabur.) 


MoxogciA PoLYANDRIA. 

2. A Male Catkin. 
8. c. The Calyx. In ſome Flowers it 1s divided 
into four, in others into five Segments. 
'B. C. Ditto. 
4. An Entre Flower. 
D. Ditto, ſhewing the ſituation of the Stamina. 
e. A fiagie Stamen. 
E. Ditto. 
£ A Female Flower. 
F. Ditto. 
z. The Acorn, or Nut, as it ſits in its perma- 

nent Calyx. 
. Ditto, ſeparated from the Calyx, 
3. ' I be Cup, or peimanent Calyx. 


| 


The ELM. Ulmus (Cambeftris.) 
PexTaxDRIA DicY NIA. 

&. An Entire Flower. 4 

Z. Ditto. 

c. The Calyx. 

C. Ditto. 

g. The Stamina. 

D. Ditto. 

e. The Pcinta!, or Female Part of tune Flower. 

E. Ditto. 

J. The Seed. 


£- A Branch, at the time cf flowering, which] g. A ſingle Embryo, with its Pointals. 


happens before the leaves appear. 
The BEECH. FPFagus (Sylvatica.) 


Moxotcia POLYANDRIA. 
a. A Catkin of ivlale Ficwers. 


| 


„ 


6. A ſingle Flower. 
B. Ditto. 

Tune Calhx. 
Ditto. : 


% 


<4 


The ASH. Praxinus ( Excelſior.) 
PoLYGamla Diotcia. 
a. An Entire Hermaphrodite Flower. 
A. Ditto. The Flowers have neither Calyx nor 
Petals, and are only furniſh'd with two Stamina. 

B. The two Stamina. 

c. The Embryo, with its Pointal, 

C. Ditto. 

4. An Entire Female Flower. 

D. Ditto. They likewiſe have neither Calyx, 
Petals, nor Stamina, bearing only a Pointal. 

e. A winged Seed. The Seeds of the Herma- 
parccite and Female Flowers are alike. 

F. The Cruſt opening to ſhew where the Seed is 
lodged. 

g. The Seed. 


The CHESNUT. Fagus (Caltanea.) 
Moxokecta POLY AaxDR1a. 
a. A Male Catkin, 
6. A ſingle Flower. 
B. Ditto. 
c. The Calyx. 
C. Ditto. 
A. A Female Bud of Flowers. 
e. A ſingle Flower. 
F. The Calyx. 
F. Ditto. 


G. Ditto. 
H. The two Embryos with their Pointals, ſet in 
their permanent Calyx. 
1. The ſpinous Capſule. 
+, The ſame, opening at the top to emit the 
Nuts or Seeds. 


J. A ſingle Nut. 


ui— —— 


The HORSE-CHESNUF, Aſculiis 
e > WY [RENE 


4 
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The Parts marked with a Capital Letter are magnified, 


The WHITE BEAM TREE. Cratægus 
( Aria.) 
IcosanDRIA DIGYNIA. 
a. An Entire Flower. 
5. The Calyx. 
c. The Petals, or Flower Leaves. 
J. The Stamina. 
e. The Pointals. b 
f. The Embryo, as it fits within the Calyx, 
with its Pointals. 
g. 'The Fruit, or Berry. 
5. A Tranſverſe Section of ditto, 
i. A Vertical Section of ditto 
4. The two Seeds. | 


6 


The WILD SERVICE. Cratægus - Tor- 


minalis.) 
Icos AN DRIA DiIGYNIAs 
a. An Entire Flower. 
A. Ditto. 
5. The Calyx. 
B. Ditto. 
c. The Petals. 
C. Ditto. 
4. The Stamina. 
D. Ditto. 
2. The Pointals. 
E. Ditto. 


J. The Fruit, or Berry. 


g. A Tranſverſe Section of ditto, 
6. The Seeds. 


— (ͤX—ͤ—b 


The WILD BLACK CHERRY, 
Prunus (Ceraſus.) 
Ioos aN DRIA MONOGYNIA,. 
a. The Calyx. 
b. An Entire Flower. 


c. The Stamina. 
. A nr 


* 


. 
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The SYCA 
Pe 
. The Herm 

ſame but 
6. The Calyx 
c. The Petals 
4. The Stami 
E. The Emb 
J. The Male 
G. A Male Fl 


the ſame 
H. A Male F 
1. The two w 
4. One of th 
ſituation 

J. A Seed. 
The I. 
Po.. 


a. An Entire 
b. 'The Calyx 
c. The Petals 
4. The Stami 
e. The Embr 
E. Ditto, wit 
A The Capſu 
g. A Tranſve 
5. The Capſr 
1. The Seed. 
2. A Bractea, 


The WHIT 
T 
.a. A Male C 
5. An Entire 
B. Ditto. 
c. The Scale, 
dq. The Nectt: 
D. Ditto. 
E. A ſingle s 
1 The Fema 
g. The Fema 
G. Ditto. 
hb. The Squa! 
I. The Embr 
K. The Stig. 
J. The Caplu 
L. Ditto. 


*. Ditto, dil 


YCAMORE. Acer ( Pſeuds-platanus.) 
PoLYGAMia MonoECIA. 
e Hetmaphrodite Flowers growing on the 
ime bunch with the Male Flowers J. 
e Calyx, 
>» Petals. 
e Stamina. 
e Embryo, with its Pointal. 
e Male Flowers. 
Male Flower. The Petals and Stamina are 
e ſame as in the Hermaphrodite Flowers. 
Male Flower without the Stamina, &c. 
e two winged Seeds. 
e of the Wings cut open to ſhew the 
ituation of the Seed. 
Seed. 


—ͥͤ — — 


The LIME. Tilia (Europæa.) 
Pol LAN DñRIA MoxcTRNIA. 

Entire Flower. 

1e Calyx. 

e Petals. 

1e Stamina. 

e Embryo, with its Pointal. 

itto, with one Stamen and one Petal. 

de Capſule, 

Tranſverſe Section of ditto. 

he Capſule as it opens below. 

e Seel. 


Bractea, or Floral Leaf. 


5 — 


WHITE POPLAR. Populus { Alba.) 
Droecia OCTANDRIA. 
Male Catkin. 
n Entire Male Flower. 
itto. 
ie Scale, or Squama. 
he Nectarium. 
itto, 
ſingle Stamen. 
ne Female Catkin. 
he Female Flower. 
Nitto. 
he Squama, or Scale. 
hs Embryo, with its quadrifid Stigma. 
he Stigma. 
ie Caplule, or Seed-veſſel. 
1tto, 


itto, diſcharging its Seed, 


| 


| The CRACK WILLOW. Salix 
| ( Fragilis, ) 
Diorcia DriAN DRIA. 
a. The Male Catkin growing on a different 
Tree from the Female. * 
5. A Male Flower. 
B. Ditto, with its Nectarium c, and two Sta 
mina d. 4. 
E. The Scale and Nectarium. 
7. The Female Catkin. 
g. A Female Flower. 
G. Ditto. 
H. The Embryo. 
1. The Capſule, 
I. Ditto. 
K. A Tranſverſe Section of ditto. 
L. As it burſts to emit the Seed. 
M. A Seed. 


— 


The SCOTCH FIR. Pinus ( Sylveſtris.) 
Monotecia MonaDbeELPHIA. 

a. A Male Catkin. 

b. The Gem, or Winter-Lodge (Hibernaculum.) 

, The Scale, or Squama. 

4. A Cluſter of Stamina. 

D. Ditto. 


ſe. A ſingle Stamen. 


E. Ditto, with its Scale c. 


F. The future Cone. 


g. A ſingle Scale of the Cone, with its two 
Embryos. 

G. Ditto, 

i1. A fingle Embryo. 

1. The Cone. 

K. The ſame opened to ſhew how the Seeds are 
lodged. 

J. The inner Side of a Scale, 

m. The two winged Seeds, 


The WEYMOUTH PINE. Pinus 
( Strobus. ) 
Monorcia MoxaDELPHIA. 
4. The Gem, or Winter-Jodge (Hibernaculum.) 
3. The Male Catkin. | 
C. A ſingle Stamen, with its Scale, 
D. The Scale. 
E. A ſingle Stamen, 
F. The immature Cone. 


| 


„ A Crole Scale of fitto. with its two Embrrvos. | 


| 


The ORIENTAL PLANE. Platanus 
(Orientalis. 
Monotectia POLY ANDRIA. 
a. A globular Catkin of Male Flowers. 
6. The Calyx. 
B. Ditto, | 
c. The Entire Flower. 
C. Ditto. 
4. The Petals. 
D. Ditto. 
E. The Stamina. 
F. A ſingle Stamen. 
g. A glubular Bunch of Female Flowers. 
5. The Calyx. 
H. Ditto. 
1. An Entire Flower. 
[. Ditto. 
4. The Petals. 
K. Ditto. 
L. The Embryo, with its Pointal. 
m. The globular Cluſter of Seeds. 
n. The Receptacle to which the Seeds are 
affixed. 
O. A Seed. 


—_—_——_ 


The OCCIDENTAL PLANE. Platanus 
(Occidentalis. ) 
MonoEcia PoLYAanD?laA. 
a. A globular Cluſter of Male Flowers, 
5. The Calyx. 
B. Ditto. 
c. An Entire Flower. 
C. Ditto. 
d. The Petals. 
D. Ditto. 
E. The Stamina. 
F. A fingle Stamen. 
g. A globular Bunch of Female Flowers. 
bh. The Calyx. 
IJ. Ditto. 
i. An Entire Female Flower. 
I. Ditto. 
+. The Petals. 
K. Ditto. 
L. The Embryo, with its Pointal. 
m. The globular Cluſter of Scegs. 
n. The Receptacle to which the Seegs ate 
afnxed. 
O. A Secd. 


W 3 = TY” EY 


Monxotcia POLYANDRIA. . The fame, opening 1 * - | —— 
a. A Catkin of Male Flowers. 1 OO N Seeds. 2 1 3 ) 5. The Squam 
2 . T | . 5 | 
| 4 Fro enn | PW ITO IcosanDrla MoxOGYNIA. f N 7 Embry 
The Calyx | — | a. The Calyx. +, _{ he Stig 
1 \ n 5. An Entire Flower, „ The Caplul 
C. Ditto. | The HORSE-CHESNUT. Ajculus . The Stamina L. Ditto. 
4. A Female Flower. ( Hippa-caſftanum. ) 4. A ſingle "poly my m. Ditto, diſc 
* The Calyx. ge” HreTaxvria MoONOGYNIA, D. Ditto, M, Ditto. 
J. the Germen, or Embryo, with its three |, An Entire Flower. e. The Embryo, with its Pointal #. The Seeds. 
Pointals. : le b. The Calyx. E. Ditto. f ; N. Ditto. 
g. The two eres with their Pointals, as they] . The five Petals, J The Berry o. The Nectar 
ſit in the Calyx. 4. The Stamina. a rertienl i O. Ditto, 
3. The permanent Calyx become a Capſule, Xi e. The Embryo, with its Pointal. 8 . pee pad 1 0g PEI — 
 _ Seed-veilel. J. The ſpinous Capſule. a ; 
C ＋ as 4 3 at the top. g. A Tranſrerſe Section of ditto, ſhewing the — The QUICR 
Ihe two leeds, 4 Partition and Receptacle. TIco 
— — 5. Ditto, as it opens — diviſions. The 8 Acer (Campeſtre.) a. An Entire ] 
J. The Nuts or Seeds. POoLYGamia Monotcia. A. Ditto. 


The HORNBEAM. Carpinus (Vulgaris.) a. The Hermaphrodite Flowers growing on the 3. The Calyx. 


Monozcta PoLYAnDELA: — N Nr 1 = Male Flowers . B. Ditto. 
datkin. | An Hermaphrodite Flower. 4. Tue . 
2. A Mate nk with ths Seats: 1 + WALNUT.  Jagiezs (Ragie-7 15. The Cops. C. _— l 
B e | Moxozcia PoLYaANnDRIA, - . The Petals. 5 
a ; 2 1 4 a. A Male Catkin, d. The Stamina. | D. Ditto. 
| C Ditto 1 Ditto, in its natural fize, Je. The Embryo, with its Pointal. e. The Embry 
D. 'The Stamina. 1 eg _ Flower. E. Ditto. K. Ditto. 
8. The Female Catkin. 0. The 3 &: A Male Flower without the Stamina, &c. . The Fruit, 
The Female Flower with its Scale. 148 G. Ditto, The Calyx, Petals, and Stamina are g. A Tranſver 
F. Dino E. A ingle dtameg. the ſame as in the Hermaphrodite Flowers. |, The three 
G The "FER A. The Female Flowers. 5. The two winged Seeds. 2 
5. The Petals. g. Ditto, in their natural ſize. i, One Wing cut open to ſhew the ſituation of 
H Ditto 7. The Calyx. the Seeds. | The HA: 
1 The two Polin tals Lu ot EP . 4. A Seed. Mo 
FF * 4. The Embryo, with its Pointals. 
I. Dio. J The covering of the Shell. Drnpa a. A Male Ca 
4. The Petals grown larger, containing the | mT . 1 4 6. A ſingle M 
1 8 , m. a oe dweſted of its covering. | B. Ditto 
i Di lit open. ; ED TIT 
. Cut ol the Seeds. 4 1 ö | c. The Stamin 
f. Or * A Kernel. | [C. Ditto. 


D. A ſingle St 

e. The Female 

E. Ditto. 

J. Two lacerat 
with its t\ 

F. Ditto. 

g. The Embry 

G. Ditto. 

+, The Embry 

H. Ditto. 

1. The Nut. 

4. A Vertical 

4. The Kernel 


The B. 
Mo 
2. The Male ( 
5. The Calyx, 
taining tl 
'B. Ditto, 
C. The three 
D. A ſingle F. 
E. Its four Se 
F. 'The Stamir 
g. The Femal 
b. The Calyx, 
Scale con 
H. Ditto. 
1. The Embry 
I. Ditto. 
. The three 
N Seeds. 
K. Ditto. 
J. A Seed. 
L. Ditto, 


| The Al 
Mo 
a. The Male 
5. The Calyx 
| contain t 
B. Ditto. 
C. The three 
5 D. A ſingle 
| E. The Petal 

F. The Stam 
g. A Female 
hb. The Calyx 

Scale co 
H. Ditto. 
1. The Embr 
I. Ditto. 
K. The Cone 
L. The three 
m. A Seed, 
M. Ditto, 


Squama, or Scale. N 
Embryo, with its quadrifid Stigma. 
Stigma. 

Capſule, or Seed-veſſel. 


0 


1 1 | F. The immature Cone. 
— IS its Seed 8 5 Scale of ditto, with its two Embryos. 
. Ditto, 
0 985 H. A ingle Embryo, with its Pointal. 
= . 2 1. one. 
— of the Female Flower. 1 4 ons Scale, with its two winged Seeds. 
. . ce . x 


— 


UICK-BEAM. Sorbus ( Aucuparia.) 


Icos AN DbRIA TRIOYRNIA. 
Intire Flower. 


0. 
Calyx. 
0 


five Petals, or Flower leaves. 

to. 

Stamina. 

to. 

Embryo, with its three Stigmata. 
o. 
Fruit, or Berry. 
"ranſverſe Section of ditto, 
three Seeds. : 


L — {A — 


e HAS EL. Corylus ( Avellana.) 
MonoEcia POLYANDRIA, 
{ale Catkin. 
ngle Male Flower. 
to. 
Stamina. 
tO. 
ingle Stamen. 
Female Flowers. 
to. 
> lacerated Scales that incloſe the Embryo 
ith its two Pointals. 
to. 
2 Embryo, as it fits in the two Scales, | 


tto. ö 
e Embryo. N 
to, 

> Nut. 

7ertical Section of ditto. 
> Kernel. 


EET IE I eee 


n 


| 
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The BIRCH. Betula ( Alba.) 
Moxorcia TETRANDRIA. | 

e Male Catkin. 

e Calyx, conſiſting of three Scales con- 

11ning three Flowers. 

tto. | 

he three Flowers with their three Scales. | 
ſingle Flower. 

four Segments, 

e Stamina, 

ie Female Catkin. 

ie Calyx, conſiſting of three Scales, each 


cale containing two Embryos. 


itto. 
e Embryo, with its two Poiutals. | 
to. 
1e three Scales, each Scale containing two 
zeeds, 
itto. 

Seed. 
itto. 


The ALDER. Betula ( Ainus.) 
Monoecia TETRANDRIA. 

he Male Catkin. 

he Calyx, conſiſting of four Scales which 

contain three Flowers. 

itto. 

'he three Flowers. 

. ſingle Flower. 

he Petals. 

he Stamina. 

Female Catkin. 

he Calyx, conſiſting of three Scales, each 

Scale containing two Embryos, 

)1tto, 

ie Embryo with its two Pointals. 

tto. 

he Cone, or Fruit. 


he three Scales, each containing two Seeds. 
þ Seed, 


4. The Gem, or Winter-Jodge (Hibernaculum.) 
b. 'The Male Catkin, 


C. A ſingle Stamen, with its Scale. 
D. The Scale. 


E. A ſingle Stamen, 


a. The Gem, or Winter-lodge (Hibernaculum.) 
þ A Male Catkin. 


Fe The Female Catkin, or future Cone. 
g. A ſingle Scale, with its two Embryos, 


E. Ditto. 
F. The Cone. 


a. A Male Flower. 
15. The Calyx. 


F. Ditto. 
| G. The Calyx. 


a R 
JF 


IA MONADELPHIA. 


The SILVER FIR. Pinus (Picea. ) 


Moxorcta MonaneLPHAIA, 


C. A lingle Stamen, with its Scale, 
D. The Scale. 
E. A Stamen. 


G. Ditto. 
H. A ſingle Embryo, with its Pointal. 
1. The Cone. 

4. A ſingle Scale, with its two winged Seeds. 
J. A ſingle Seed. 


— 4 


The SPRUCE FIR. Pinus Alies.) 
Mosokcia MoxAnELPRHIA. 

a. A Catkin of Male Flowers. 

6. A ſingle Stamen. 

B. Ditto. 

c. The future Cone. 

4. A ſingle Scale, with its two Embryos. 

D. Ditto. 

e. The Embryo, with its Pointal. 


g. A ſingle Scale, with its two winged Seeds. 
5. A Seed. 


n — 


— — — 


The LARCH. Pinus (Larix.) 


Monorcia MoNxXADELPHIA, 


c. The Calyx, ſhewing the ſituation of the 
Stamina. 
C. A fingle Stamen. 
d. The Female Flowers, or immature Cone. 
e. A ſingle Scale, with its two Embryos, 
E. Dittto. 
J. A ſingle Embryo, with its Pointal. 
F. Ditto. 
g. A Cone. 
5. A ſingle Scale, with its two winged Seeds. 
H. Ditto. 
N. B. This Figure is the American Larch. 


The MULBERRY. Morus (Nigra.) 
Monotcia TRTRANDRIA. 
a. A Male Catkin. 
B. The Calyx. 
c. A Male Flower, 
C. Ditto. 
D. One Stamen. 
e. A Female Catkin. 
. A Female Flower. 


H. The Embryo, with its two Stigmata. 
1. The Fruit, conſiſting of many Berries. 
&. A ſingle Berry. 

/. A Seed, 

L. Ditto, 


The CEDAR. Pinus (Cedrus.) 
Monoegcia MONADELPHIA. 

a. A Male Catkin. 

b. A ſingle Scale, with its Stamen. 

B. Ditto, 

c. The future Cone. 

d. A ſingle Scale of the Cone, with its two 
Embryos. 

D. Ditto. 

e. A ſingle Embryo, with its Pointal. 

E. Ditto, 

J. The Cane. 


Ditto. 


g. A ſingle Scale, with its two winged Seeds. 


—— 


a 


C Petals. | 
K. Ditto. K 
L. The Embryo, with its Pointal. 

m. The globular Cluſter of Seeds. 

n. The Receptacle to which the Seeds are 
afhxed. i | 

O. A Secd, 


The CORK TREE. Quercus ( Suber.) 


Moxo cia PoLYAND&1A. 


a. A Male Carkin. 
6. c. The Calyx, in ſome quadrifid, and in 


ſome quinquehd in the Male Flowers. 
B. C. Ditto. 


d. An Entire Flower. 
D. Ditto. 


e. A ſingle Stamen. 
E. Ditto. 


F. The Female Flowers. 


g. A ſingle Flower. 
G. Ditto. 


| H. A Vertical Section of ditto. 


i. The young Acorn or Fruit, 
I. Ditto. 


K. A Vertical Section of ditto, 


The STRAWBERRY TREE. Arbutu; 
(Uneds.) 

Decanvrta Monocrnia,. 

a. The Calyx. 

A. Ditto. 

5. The Corolla. 

c. The ſame cut open, to ſhew the fituation of 

the ten Stamina. 

C. A fingle Stamen. 

4. The Embryo with its Pointal, ſituated within 

the Corolla. 

D. Ditto. 

e. The Fruit. 


V A Tranſverſe Section of ditto. 


g. A Vertical Section of ditto. 
5. The Seeds. 


— — — —— 


The YEW. Taxus (Baccata.) 
Diokcia Monabeieaia. 

a. A Male Flower. 

A. Ditto. 

B. The Calyx. 

D. The Stamina. 

E. Two Stamina, one viewed in front, the 
other on the underſide. 

J. The Female Flower. 

F. Ditto. 

G. The Calyx. 

I. The Embryo, with its Pointal. 

+. The Fruit, or Berry. 

J. A Vertical Section of ditto. 

m. The Seed. 


The HOLLY. Jex ( Aquifolium.) 
TETRANDRIA 'TETRAGY XNA, 
a. An Entire Flower, 
b. The Calyx. 
c. The Petals. 


4. The Stamina. 


e. The Embryo. 

E. Ditto. 

F. The Berry. 

g. A Tranſverſe Section of ditto, ſhewing the 
Conceptacle. 

5. The Seeds. 

H. A Seed. 


— 


— 


The HAWTHORN. Cratægus (Oxya- 


cantha. 
Icos Ax DRIA Dicynta, 
a. An Entire Flower. 
6. The Calyx. 
c. The Petals. 
4. The Stamina. 
D. One Stamen. 
e. The Embryo, with its Pointal. 
F. The three Pointals. 
g. The Berry, or Fruit. 


5. The Stone, containing the Kernel. 


hb. A ſingle Seed. 


* — —— — 
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The Roman character denotes the volume, the Arabic number the page. 


A 
BEL E, its proper ſoil, i, 2or. 
How propagated, 202. Uſes 
of its leaves and timber, 204. 

Acacia, a deſcription of, 11. 61. Its 
proper ſoil, 62. 

Act of trees, 11. 176. 

Alz, its effects upon trees, ii. 26. 

 ALATERNus, proper for hedges, ii. 72. 

ALve, its ſoil and manner of pro- 
pagation, i. 233. 

Arnoklsus concerning ſeeds, plants, 
trees, woods, and timber, ii. 249. 

ARrBuTus, how propagated, ii. 81, 
Its uſes, 8 3. 

Ask, how to raiſe from keys, 1. 145. 
Spaniſh keys the beſt, 46. Its 
proper ſoil, 149. Uſes of the 
wood, 150. 

AspecT, to be obſerved in tranſ- 

lanting large trees, i. 98. 

AspEN deſcribed, i. 207. Uſes of 

the wood, 210. 


A 

ABELE, a ſpecies of Poplar, i. 201. 

AcoRNns, how to ſow in the ſeminary, i. 
41, 74, 87. How to dibble in large 
fields, 81, How to preſerve during 
winter, 24. Were formerly the food of 
mankind, 98. The Roman Law con- 
cerning them, 11. 256. 

ACACIA, the triple thorned, called Gledit- 
ſia, ii. 61, Claſs and Order, ib. The 
falſe, called Robinia, 63, Claſs and 
Order, ib. 

AGRICULTURE, its importance to the 
ſtate, i. 171, 

A1R, neceſſary both for vegetable and ani- 
mal life, ii. 125. Is either active or 
fixed, ib, In both ſtates it enters the 


Vol. I. 


leaves and roots of plants, ib. When 
putrid it becomes the food of vegetables, 


i. 17. The priority of this diſcovery 


claimed by the Editor, 20. Experiments 
made on putrid air, 1b, 
ALATERNUS, its Claſs and Order, ii. 72. 
ALDER, a ſpecies of Birch, i. 233, Claſs 
and Order, ib. Its varieties, 234. Is 
excellent for piles to ſupport buildings 
erected in moiſt and boggy places, 235. 
ARBOR VITA, its ſpecies, ii. 35. Claſs 


and Order, 37. How to propagate, ib. 
Its uſes, ib. 

ARBUTUs, how raiſed from ſeed, i. 54. 
Its ſpecies, ii. 81. Claſs and Order, 83. 
How to propagate, ib. Called Unedo by 
Pliny, and why, 84. 

As, the ſeeds of, how to ſow, i. 43. Its 
ſpecies, 145. Claſs and Order, 146. 
How to propagate, 147. Caution in 
giving ita ſtation, ib Makes a profitable 
ſpring wood, ib. How pollarded, 149. 
One of an extraordinary ſize, ii. 190. 

ASPECT to be obſerved in tranſplanting 
large trees, 1. 100. 

ASPEN, a ſpecies of Poplar, I. 201. 


B 

BARE of trees, 11. 203. 

BaRK-BounD TRE ES, how to treat, 
11. 125. 

Bay-Tree, its hiſtory and cultiva- 
tion, ii. 88. Was eſteemed an 
ominous tree, 91. Its effluvium 
thought wholeſome, ib. Sprigs ot 
it carried in the hands of 'common 
ſoldiers at triumphal entries, 92. 

BEzch, its Kinds, i. 132. How pro- 
pagated, ib. Said by Cæſar not 
to be a native of Britain, 184. 
Uſes of its timber and malt, 


135, 136. 
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Bier, meaſure of, by Statute, ii. 
164, 238. 1 
Bixcn, its proper ſoil, qualities and 
uſes, i. 218. Its juice, how obtained, 
224. The quantity produced, 
226. How made into wine, 231. 
BLASTED PARTS OF TREES, to be re- 
moved, 11. 154. | 
Box DS, how to make of the beſt 
quality, ii. 214. 
Box-TREE, its ſoil, 
ules, i. 176, 272. 
Baoou, Spaniſh, recommended, ii. 
107. 
Bups of trees, what, 11. 203. 


culture, and 


— B — — 

BAVY- TREE, its ſpecies, ii. 88. Claſs and 
Order, ib. How to propagate, ib. Is 
the Laurus of the antients, 89. Its leaves 
were chewed by the Pythean Prieſteſs, 
previous to the delivery of her oracles, ib. 
Was called the Prophetic Tree, and 
why, ib. Beautifully deſcribed by Chau- 
cer, ib. 

BEECH, the ſeeds of, how to ſow, i. 43. 
Its ſpecies, 131. Claſs and Order, 132. 
Its natural ſoil, ib. How propagated, ib. 
Was much admired by the antient Shep— 
herds, 133. 

BircH, the ſeeds of, how to ſow, i. 49. 
Its ſpecies, 218. Claſs and Order, 220. 
How to propagate, 221. Uſed in Swe- 
den as a-DireQory for ſowing barley, 
223. Make good nurſes for young Oaks, 
89. The young Bark of the Canada 
kind uſed by the natives of Kamptſchatka 
for food, 219. 

Box-TREE, i 270. Claſs and Order, ib. 
V arieties, ib, Was uſed by the antients 
for making combs, 271. Was clipped 
into various ſhapes in the Roman Gar- 
dens, ib. 

Broom, its Claſs and Order, ii. 107. 

BURN-BAKING, the good effects of, ac- 
counted for, 1. 32. 


C 
CANDLEBERRY-TREE, its uſes, 11. 76. 
CANKER in trees, how Cured, 11. 149. 
CATERPILLARS, how to deſtroy, 11. 

I 54. 
Coax, its excellence and readineſs 
to grow in any foil, ii. 1. The dif- 


E X. 


ferent kinds, 2. How to culti- 
vate, 4. Its uſes, 6. 

CELASTRUS, its uſe, ii. 73. 

CHARCOAL, its different ſorts, ii. 240, 
How to mix with loam for firing, 
236. How made for the powder- 
mills, 243 How made for ordi- 
nary ules, 244. 

CHERRY-TREE, black, how to raiſe, 
1. 181. 

CHnesnuT-TREE, how to raiſe from 
the nut, i. 153. Its natural ſoil, 
154. Is a native of Britain, 161. 
Should not be remove, 155. Uſes 
of its wood, 160. Its flour makes 
a ſtrong food, 162. 

Cracks, or rings of trees, a diſſerta- 
tion on, 11. 201. 

CoaTING or T1MBER, how to per- 
form, ii. 219. 

Coppieks, how to make, ii. 160. To 
take care of, 161. The number 
of ſcantlings to be left upon each 
acre per ſtatute, 162. 

Cokk-T REE, its ſorts and uſes, 11. 68. 

Cokx ETL, recommended for its hard- 
neſs, i. 269. 

CrookeD TREESsC, how to reform, ii. 
1:25; 

CYPRESS, its ſorts, ii. 21.—How to 
raiſe, 27, May be formed into 
hedges, 25. Should not be clip- 
ped late in autumn, 27, Will be- 
come a ſtandard, ib. Its uſes, 28. 
The wood ſuppoſed to be incor- 
ruptible, 30, 


1 
CAMok xx, whence derived, ii. 325. 
CANDLEBERRY- I REEF, its Claſs and Or- 
der, 11. 76. | 
CAPRIFICATION, how performed, ii. 145. 
CEDAR of Lebanon, a ſpecies of Pine, ii. 1. 
How to ſow the ſeeds, ib. To tranſplant, 
2. A few only of theſe trees remainin 
upon mount Libanus, 4. T his ſpecies 
grows luxuriantly at Welbeck, i. go. 
Sweet Cedar, a ſpecics of Juniper, 1i. 11. 
CELASTRUS, its Claſs and Order, ii. 73. 
CELTI1s, its ſpecies, ii. 57. Claſs and Or- 
der, 59. How to propagate, ib, Not 


N 


the Lotus feaſted on by the companions 
of Ulyſles, 60. 

CHARCOAL, an incorruptible body, ii. 
218. 

CHERRY, Black, i. 181. Its Claſs and 
Order, ib. 

CHERRY, Canada, i. 182. 

CnesnuT-TREE, the nuts of, how to 
ſow, 1. 45. Its ſpecies, 153. Claſs and 
Order, 155. How to cultivate, ib. Its 
proper ſoil, 159. Suppoſed not to be a 
native of this iſland, 161. Thoſe on 
mount Etna, deſcribed, ii. 183. 

CLIMATE of plants, a diſſortation on, ii, 
249. 

CoLBERT miſtaken in his idea of agricul- 
ture, i. 171. | 
Cork-TREE, a ſpecies of Oak, ii. 68. 
Claſs and Order, ib. How to peel, 69. 
The oldeſt trees have the beſt bark, ib. 


 CorNnELian CHERRY-TRER, i. 269. Its 


Claſs and Order, ib. How to propa- 
gate, ib. ; 
CRATAGUS, its ſpecies, i. 175. How to 
propagate, 179. Claſs and Order, 180. 
CRowNs, civic, of what made, i. 68. 
CROWNS of roſes worn by the Romans at 
their convivial entertainments, i. 197. 
CYPRESS, its ſpecies, ii. 21. Claſs and 
Order, 23. How to propagate, ib. 
Branches of this tree were placed before 
the doors of deceaſed perſons, and why, 


26. 
D 

DisBRANCHING of trees, when to be 
performed, ii. 212. 

DisTancts, how to aſſign, for tranſ- 
planted trees, i. 53. 

Docwoonp, its uſes, ii. 109, 

Dal AND SHADE to be removed from 
trees, 11. 116. 


Daums, their origin and antiquity, 


u. 30. 
— 3 — 
DisEAsEs, a proof of the life of plants, 
ii. 152. 
8 its Claſs and Order, ii. 109. 
DRulsps, their manner of gathering the 
Miſleto, i. 10. 


E. 
EARTH, what is meant by the term, 
1. 14. : 
Earwics, how to deſtroy, ii. 153. 


E X. 


Exp, its uſes, ii. 107, 

ELMu, its different kinds, i. 114. How 
to raiſe, ib. How to tranſplant, 
124. [ts proper ſoil, 126. When 
to fell, 128. Uſes of the wood, ib. 
The leaves given to cattle, 129. 

Evonymus, its uſes, ii. 109. 


— E — 

Ec c, its ſtate on the fifth day of incuba- 
tion, ii. 129. 

ELDER, its Claſs and Order, ii. 107. 

ELM. the ſeeds of, how to ſow, i. 42. 
Its various Species, 114. Claſs and Or- 
der, 116. Manner of propagation, 
117. Proved an indigenous tree from 
Doomſday- book, 126. The leaves uſed 
by the antients for feeding of cattle, 129. 
Virgil eſteems the flowers pernicious to 
bees, ib. 

ERADICATOR, one invented by the Hon. 
John Bentinck, recommended, i. 104. 

EvoxyYMus, its Claſs and Order, ii. 109. 

EyRE, Juſtices in, cannot ſell timber un- 
leſs it be ſedente Curia, ii. 263. Have 
diviſum Imperium with the Exchequer, ib. 
Have no right to windfalls, ib. 


F 


Faccors, the ſtatutable meaſure of, 
li. 239, 

FELLLING of trees, to be determined 
by the growth of the wood, 11. 205. 
The ſealon of, 206. 

Fencts recommended, ii. 93. 

Fern, how to deſtroy, ii. 118. 

Fir, its two principal ſpecies deſcrib- 
ed, i. 274. How to ſow the ſeeds, 
280. How to tranſplant, 291.— 
Uſes of the wood, 303. 


ForesTs, laws and ſtatutes for their 


improvement, 11. 256. What was 
antiently meant by a Forelt, 259, 
Orders given to the Commander 
of the Spaniſh Armada to deſtroy 
the Foreſt of Dean, 261. Foreign 
Foreſt Laws, 263. Propoſals how 
to improve our Foreſts, 265, Ex- 
hortation to the Nobility and Gen- 
try to improve their Foreſts an! 
Woods, 278. 
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Fukl, how to fell, ii. 238. How 
meaſured by the ſtatute, 238. 
FuRzE recommended to be ſown, ii. 


106. 
— F 
Fir, Scotch, how to raiſe from ſeed, i. 50. 
Js an indigenous tree, 134. Cæſar miita- 
ken in ſuppoſing it not a native of Bri- 
tain, ib. Claſted with the Pines, 274. 

White and red Fir the ſame, 290. 

FOL1ATION of trees and ſhrubs, the order 
of, in England, i. 224. Should be conſi- 
dered as a directory for ſowing grain, 22 3. 
FUuRZE, its Claſs and Order, ii. 106. Re- 

commended for fodder, ib. 


G 

GRAIx, of timber, to be obſerved, 
li. 221. 

GRAN ATU, or Malus Punica, how 
to cultivate, ii. 77. 

Graves, in Surry, decked with roſes, 
Il. 324. 

Groves, an hiſtorical account of their 
ſacredneſs and uſe, ii. 299,— Were 
early conſecrated to holy uſes by 
the Patriarchs themſelves, as well 
as the Gentiles, 302. The Druids 
celebrated the myſteries of their 
religion in Groves, 311. Were an 
emblem of the Elyſium of the an- 
tients, 315. Were frequented by 
learned men, 313. The antients 
lodged the bodies of great men in 
Groves, and why, 321. Abra- 
ham had his burying-place ſet 
round with trees, 322. Chriſt and 
his Apoſtles frequently reſorted to 
ſuch ſolitary places, 321. Sir W. 
Temple ordered his heart to be 
buried in a Grove or Garden, 323. 
Were conſecrated to Minerva, Iſis, 
Latona, Cybele, Ofiris, Æſculapi— 
us, Diana, Vulcan, Venus, Cupid, 
Mars, Eellona, Bacchus, Silvanus, 
and the Muies, 325. Antient and 
modern ſtories concerning Groves 
and Irees, 327. 


—— 


GENERATION of plants, ii. 126. — Animal 


8 


and vegetable Generation nearly the ſame, 
130. Equivocal Generation, abſurd and 
unphiloſophical, i. 8. Was originally in- 
vented in Egypt, and for what purpoſe, 
ib. Lucretius condemns and ridicules it, 
ib. ä 
GLEDITSIA, ii. 61. Claſs and Order, ib. 
Varieties, 62, How to cultivate, ib. 
GoarTs, thought to be injurious to vines, 


It. 155. 
H 

Haser, how to plant, i. 213. Its 
proper ſoil, 215. Uſes of the 
wood, 1b. 

HawTHoRN, how to raiſe, ii. 94. 

Hepces, how to make, 11. 96. 

HorLLy makes an excellent hedge, i. 
262, How to ſow the berries, 
266. Uſes of the wood, 267. 
Birdlime made from Holly bark, 
and how, 268. 

HorLownwzss of trees, how to reme- 
dy, ii. 151. 

HokNBEAU, how raiſed, i. 138.—Tts 
proper ſoil, ib. Ules of the wood, 
ib Makes noble hedges in gar- 
dens, 139. 

HorxneTs, how to deſtroy, ii. 152. 


— 1 — 

HASEL, its ſpecies, i. 213. Claſs and Or- 
der, ib. How propagated, ib. Uſes of 
the wood, ib.— The Filbert not a diſtin& 
ſpecies, 214. How cultivated in Kent, 
215. 

HawTHORN, how to raiſe, i. 55. Its va- 
rieties, 178. —1s a ſpecies of Cratægus, 
ii. 94. Makes the beſt fence, 95. Is 
mentioned by Homer, ib. | 

HerMa, the Termini of the Latins, an ac- 
count of, ii. 257, 

HorRsE-CHESNUT, the nuts of, how to 
ſow, i. 47. Is a native of the Eaſt, 159. 
Claſs and Order, ib. Its natural foil, 
160. Its uſe, 161. 

HoRNBEAM, the ſeeds of, how to ſow, i. 
49. Has only two ſpecies, 138. Claſs and 
Order, 140. Hedges made of it in Weſt- 
phalia, 141. Such recommended for 
this country, ib. 

HoLLy, its ſpecies, i. 262. Claſs. and 
Order, 264. How to propagate, ib, 
Makes an excellent hedge, 265. 


a. A Cat 
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Hors, when firſt introduced, ii. 164. The 
average duty upon, ib. 

Hor-BRxops, beſt made with Oak leaves 
and dung, ii. 298. 

HysoP of Judza, or Azoub, was the reed 
mentioned by St. Matthew, ii. 192. A 
diſſertation on, ib. 


Jas ux, the cultivation of, recom- 
mended, ii. 79. 

ILtx, thrives well in this country, 11. 
70. Was eſteemed a devoted tree, 
ib. Uſes of its wood, 71. 

INFIRMITIES of trees, ii. 113. 

IRon MiLLs, their removal recom- 
mended, 11. 264. 

Jux1ees, its different kinds, ii. 10. 

How to raiſe from ſeeds, ib. 

Ivy, how to deſtroy, ii. 145. 


Jasmine, its ſpecies, ii. 79. Claſs and 
Order, 80. 

IL Ex, a ſpecies of Oak, i. 70. ii. 70. Claſs 
and Order, ib. 


InsECTs, their Eggs depoſited on all kinds 


of trees, 1. 109. 

Tron, notranſmutation of intocopper, i.112. 

JuNIPER, its ſpecies, ii. 8. Claſs and Or- 
der, 14. How to propagate, ib. 

JusTices In EyRE, their power over the 
King's woods limited, ii. 263. 

L | 

Larcn, how to raiſe, i. 309. Uſes 
of the wood, 310. 

LavREL, ii. 84. Howto propagate, 87. 

Layers, how to produce, ii. 251. 

Laws for the preſervation of woods 
and foreſts, ii. 256. 

LenTiscus, how to propagate, 11. 76, 
Its uſes, 1b. 

LicvsTRUM, its uſes, 11. 73. 

LmMe-TRes, its kinds, i. 194. How 
to raiſe, 195. Its proper ſoil, 196. 
May be removed of a large ſize, 
198, Uſes of its wood, 199. 

Loam, the manner of mixing with 
charcoal-duit for fuci, 11. 236. 

Lorwvs, its hiſtory, ii. 57. Uſes of 
the wood, 59. An immenſe price 
offered by Craſſus for twelve of 
theſe trees, ib. 
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LaND, its quality known by its produce, 
i. 7. 

LARCH, the ſeeds of, how to ſow, i. 44. 
Is a ſpecies of Pine, 279. How to propa- 
gate, 281. Yields the Venice turpen- 
tine of the ſhops, 280. Suppoſed to be 
the tree into which the Heliades were 
transformed, 209. 

LAUREL, a ſpecies of Prunus, ii. 84. Claſs 
and Order, ib. How to propagate, ib. 
When firſt brought into Europe, ib. 
In Italy there are entire woods of this 
tree, 87. At Wooburn, the Duke 
of Bedford has planted a hill folely with 
Laurels, ib. 

LAYERING, the various methods deſcribed, 
1. 58, 

LEAFING of trees and ſhrubs, a ſure di- 
rectory for ſowing grain, i. 223. A diſ- 
ſertation upon, ib. 

Leaves, of Elm, uſed by the Roman huſ- 
bandmen for feeding cattle, i. 129. 
Leaves of Oak better for hot-houſes than 
tanners bark, 11.296. A diſſertation on, ib. 

L.EN TISscus, its Claſs and Order, ii. 76. 

Lion, agreeable to plants, i. 37. 

LiGusTRUM, its Claſs and Order, ii. 73. 

LIuE-TREE, the ſeeds of, how to ſow, i. 47- 
Its ſpecies, 194. Claſs and Order, 197. 
Grows to a large ſize, ib. Ules of the 
wood, ib. 

Liu, how it promotes vegetation, i. 30. 

Linnzvus, his ſyſtem founded upon the 
certainty that all plants bave male and 
female organs, i. 65. Tournefort, Pon- 
tedera, and Alſton refuſe to aſſent to this 
doctrine, ib, 

Loca NATALIA of plants, an account of, 
I. 249. | 

Locusr-TREE, how to propagate, ji. 63. 
Its uſes, ib. Two large trees of this 
ſort growing at Wiſcton, in Notting- 
hamſhire, 67. 

Lo'rus-ARBoR, not the tree feaſted on by 
the companions of Ulyſles, ii. 60. 

Lucomse, Mr. his account of a new ſpecics 
of Oat; i. 73. 

Lucus, whence derived, ii. 300. 


M 
Maprr, how propagated, 1. 183. Its 
uſes and antient value, 184, 185. 
Sugar made from its juice, 192. 
MasTick- I'REE, 11. 76. 
Micz, how to deſtroy, ii. 154. 
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M1s:eTo, its nature aſcertained by 
experiment, i. 8. 
Morks hurtful to trees, 11. 154. 
Moss, how to remove, 11. 144. 
MolBEARVY, how raiſed from ſeed, ii. 
40. How to tranſplant, 43. May 
be increaſed from layers, 46. Alſo 
by grafting and dn 47. 
How to prune, ib. Properties of 
the wood, 48. How to gather the 
leaves, 49. 
MrzTLE, how to raiſe, ii. 74. Grows 
beſt near the ſea-ſhore, ib. Should 
be often clipped, 75. 
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ManNa, of the ſhops, produced from the 
Ornus, i. 149. Xliller miſtaken in ſup- 
poſing it collected from the Fraxinus Ro- 
tundifolia, 151. 

MAPLE, the ſeeds of, how to ſow, i. 48. 
Its ſpecies, 183. Claſs and Order, 188. 
How to propagate, ib. 

MaRoNITES hold the annual “ Feaſt of 
Cedars” under the few remaining Cedars 
upon mount Libanus, 11. 4. 

M13LETO, how produced, i. 9. Was held 
in great veneration by the Druids, ib.— 
Grows plentifully upon ſome dwarf Ap- 
ple-trees in a garden at Knareſbro', ib. 
Druidical ceremonies regarding it ſtill 

preſerved in Acquitain, 10. The Gol- 
den Bough compared by Virgil to the 
Miſleto, ib. 

NIoT1on, a proof of vegetable life, ii. 113 

Moux ral As, i. 211. Claſs and Or- 
der, 212. 

MULBERRY, the ſeeds of, how to ſow, i. 48. 
Its ſpecies, ii. 39. Claſs and Order, 44. 
The oldeſt trees the moſt fruitful, ib.— 
How to propagate, ib. Its proper ſoil, 45. 
The fruit recommended by Horace, 46. 

Mrrica, Cerifera, its Claſs and Order, 
ji. 76. 

Mot. its ſpecies, ii. 74. Claſs and 
Order, ib. Held ſacred to Venus, and 
why, 75. Crowns of this tree uſed at 
Ovations, and why, 76. 
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Nusstsy, how to make, i. 38. 


NuTrIMENT of vegetables, what, 
1. 27. 


D 
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Nuks kv, how to wake, i. 56.— Should 
conſiſt of a rich mould, ib. One raiſed 
upon Knareſbro' Foreſt for the tenants of 
the Crown, 1. 97. 

NuTAT1oN of plants, what, i. 37. 


O 
Oax, its kinds, i. 68. When to tranſ- 
plant, 84. Where it delights to 
grow, 85, Its uſes, 105. Men- 
ſuration, and hiſtorical account of 
Oaks of immenſe ſize, ii. 189-199. 


Oz1zs, its kinds, 1. 249. How to 
cultivate, 250. 
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Oax, the propagation of, recommended, 
i. 67. Its ſpecies, 67—72. Claſs and 
Order, 73. How to raiſe, 74—86.— 
How raited at Welbeck, 86. The leaves 
of this tree preferable to tanners bark in 
the hot-houſe, ii. 296, Cowthorpe Oak 
deſcribed, 197. Greendale Oak, two 
elegant views of, with tables of men- 
ſuration, 199 The Oak ſhould be 
barked ſtanding, 208. Was held ſacred 
by the Greeks, Romans, Gauls, and Bri- 
tons, i. 97. The leaves uſed by the Ro- 
man huſbindmen to crown their heads 
before harveſt, 98. 

Orr, ſuppoſed to be the principal food of 
plants, i. 27.— Proofs in ſupport of that 
opinion, 27—36. 

OriIvE, Wild, it. 77. 
ib. 

ORGANIZATION of plants, proofs of, 11, 
113. 

Onxvs, a ſpecies of Aſh whence Manna 
is collected, i. 145. 

OsTRICH, vulgar notions concerning this 
bird confuted, 1. 62. 
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PaLtivrus, how to propagate, ii. 104. 
PHILLYREA, its ſpecies, uſes, and cul- 
ture, 11 73 


Claſs and Order, 


\ Pines, their ſeveral ſpecies, ſoil, cul- 


ture, and uſes, i. 274— 309. 
Pirch, how made, i. 306. 
PisuikkEs, how to deſtroy, 11. 154. 
PLANE-TREE was held in great eſti- 
mation by the Antients, ii. 53. 
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When firſt brought into England, 
11. 57, How propagated, ib. 

PLANTATIONS, cautions in forming, 
1. 50. Encouragements and direc- 
tions for railing plantations, 11. 
280.295. 

PranTerRs generally bleſſed with 
health and long life, ii. 339. 

PLanks, the way of making good 
ONES, 11. 214. 

PorLAR, its kinds, i. 201. How 
propagated, ib. Its ſhade reckon- 
ed wholeſome, 203. The Virgi- 

nian Poplar deſcribed, 206. 

PREceeTs concerning trees, woods, 
and timber, 11. 249—2 55. 

Poros als for appointing perſons to 
inſpect into the ſtate of planting in 
England, ii. 293. 

PROPORTIONs of timber, 11. 228. 

PruninG of trees, ii. 165. Inſtru- 
ments neceſſary for it, ib. The 
proper ſeaſons for that operation, 
167. Directions and cautions con- 
cerning it, 168. 

PyRACANTHA proper for hedges, ii. 
104. 

— P 

Pariurvs, its Claſs and Order, ii. 104. 
Was not the Shrub employed in forming 
the Crown placed on the head of Chriſt, 
ib. The Biſhop of Rocheſter's opinion 
on that ſubject, ib. | 

PINE, its ſpecies, i. 274. Claſs and Or- 
der, 282. How to propagate, ib. How 
raiſed in Scotland, 289. The various 
kinds, how raiſed from ſeeds, 50—5 4. 

PIN E-ApPLEs, beſt raiſed by Oak leaves, 
ii. 296. Diſſertation on, ib. 

PHILLYREA, its ſpecies, ii. 73. Claſs and 

Onder, ib. 

PLAN E-TREE, its ſpecies, ii. 5 3. Claſs 
and Order, 54. Varieties, ib. How 
propagated, 55. Planted in the walks 
of the ACADEMIA, 56. One of a large 
ſize at Shadwell Lodge, ib. 

PLANTATIONS, how raiſed at Welbeck, 
i. 86. 

PLANTS, the food of, i. 27. Such as bear 
an oily ſeed are impoveriſhers of the ſoil, 
29. Their anatomy, ii. 115. Their 
perſpiration proved, 118. Have no cir- 
culation of juices, 123. Originate from 
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male and female parents, i. 65, Have a 
natale ſolum, it. 249. Bulbous plants 
growing in water, no proof that water 
is the food of vegetables, i. 28. 

PLiny, his animated addreſs to the huſ- 
bandman, 11. 52. 

PoMEGRANATP, its ſpecies, ii. 77. Va- 
rieties, 78. 

Pop AR, its ſpecies, i. 201. Claſs and 
Order, 202. How propagated, ib. Was 
held ſacred to Hercules, 206. The fall 
of Simoiſtus compared by Homer to a 


Poplar juſt cut down, ib.—Phaeton's 


ſiſters, Heliades, were not transformed 
into Poplars, 209. 
PalvEr, its Claſs and Order, ii. 73. 
ProLiFic LiquoRs are of no uſe to the 
farmer, i. 15. Condemned by Duhamel, 
ib. Experiments upon, 16. 
PyRACANTHA, its Claſs and Order, ii. 
104. 


Querxcus-Marina, how uſed for fu- 
el, ii. 237. 

Quickskrs, for fences, how to plant, 
11. 96. 

6 how to raiſe from ſeed, 
1. 211. Its natural ſoil, ib. Uſes 
of the wood ib. 


Quick BEAM, how raiſed from ſeed, 1. 49. 
Claſs and Order, 212. lts natural foil, ib. 
QuicksET HEDGEs, of great antiquity, 


11. 95. 
R 
Rooks hurtful to trees, ii. 153. 
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Rain brings down the putrid and oleagi- 
nous particles, floating in the atmoſphere, 
for the rouriſhment of plants, 1. 27. 

RoBiNIa, Claſs and Order, ii. 63. How 
to propagate, 64. 

Rose-TREEs, planted in church-yards, it: 
324. Were uſed at the convivial enter- 
tainments of the Romans, 1. 197. 

Rooks are great devourers of new-ſown 
acorns, i. 42. 
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SalLLow, its different kinds, i. 240. 
How to plant, 241. Its uſes, 248. 
SAVINE, how propagated, 11. 34. 
SEASONING of timber, 11. 216. 
Sea-WRACK, its ule for fuel, ii. 227. 
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Stars in England famous for planta- 
tions, ii. 277. 

SkkEps of trees, how to ſow, 1. 38. 

SEMINARY, how to make, 1. 38. 

Service-1REE, how to propagate, i. 
175. Uſes of the timber, 177. 

SHapz to be removed from trees, 11. 
116. 

Suoak, the bad effects of, 1. 27. 

SPINET, a ſort of Pine, 1. 293. 

SPINDLE-TREE, its uſes, 11. 109. 

STATURE Of trees, 11. 170. 

STATUTES for the better preſervation 
of woods and foreſts, 1. 256. 

STRAWBERRY- L REE, its uſes, ii. 81. 

SUBTERRANEAN-T REES, an account 
of, 1. 298, 

Suckers, how to remove, 1. 118. 

SUFFRUTICES, What, i. 64. 

SycaMoRE, how raiſed, 1. 193. 
kinds and uſes, 1b. 

SYRINGa, how propagated, 11. 79. 


Its 


SI — 

SAP of plants has no circulation, but riſes 
and falls in the ſame ſyſtem of veſlels, 
11. 116. | 

SAFFRON, Engliſh, better than the foreign, 
It. 49. 

SAVINE, a ſpecies of Juniper, it. 13, 33. 

SEEDS of plants are impregnated eggs, 11, 
127. The ſteeping of feeds adds nothing 
to the powers of vegetation, i. 15. 

SEMINARY, how to make, i. 39. 

SEMINATION, autumnal, the moſt natu- 
ral for tree-ſeeds, i. 24. 

SERVICE- TREE, its ſpecies, i. 175. How 
to propagate, 179. Claſs and Order, 
180. 

SMOAK, beneficial in large towns, ii. 238. 

SOIL, its nature how to know, 1, 7. 

SPORTULA, an account of, ii. 232. 

STAFF- TREE, ii. 73. Its Claſs and Or- 
der, ib. 

I TRAWBERRY- TI REE, how to raiſe from 
ſeed, i. 54. Its ſpecies, ii. 81. Claſs 
and Order, 83. How to propagate, ib. 
Pliny calls it, Uneds, and why, 864, 

$UN-FLOWER, experiments upon, ii. 118. 
Its affection to the ſun, i. 37. 

SULLY, his juſt idea of agriculture, i. 171. 

5YCAMORE, the ſeeds of, how to ſow, 1. 
47. ls a ſpecies of Maple, 193. How 


to propazate, 183. 
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SYRINGA, its ſpecies, ii. 79. Claſs and 
Order, ib. How to propagate, ib. 
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T aMARISK, its properties and antient 
uſc, ii. 34. 

Tar, how made, 1. 306. 

TerzDo, and other tree-worms, how 
to remove, 11. 127. 

THoRN, its uſe in fencing, ii. 94. 

THrvya, is a native of Canada, ii. 35, 
Its medicinal uſe, 36. 

TiMBer-TREEs, how to remove, and 
when, 1. 102. 

Tinu, how to ſeaſon, 11. 216. The 
goodneſs of, proved by weight, 
220, Is eſteemed the beſt which 
grows molt in the fun, 222. Qua- 

lities and uſes of the reſpective 
kinds, ib. Experiments to deter- 
mine the comparative ſtrength of 
the different kinds, 224. 

TREts, young, how to tranfplant, 

1. 42. Large trees, how to tranſ- 
lant, 101. Regard to be had to 
their aſpect, 98. When to tranſplant, 
53. Planted- trees, how to ſecure, 
57. A Tree defined, 64. Better raiſ- 
ed from ſeeds than ſuckers, 12. The 
ſituation to be obſerved, 100. Ac- 
count of Subterranean-trees, 298, 
Infirmities of trees and their reme- 
dies, ii. 113. Crooked trees, how 
reformed, 133. When excortica- 
ted, or bark-bared, how to reme- 
dy, 136. How to preſerve from 
deer, rabbits, and hares, 143. Mr. 
Lawſon's remarks concerning pru- 
ning and dreſſing of trees, 169, 
Mr Brotherton's obſervations con- 
cerning the ſame, 174. Ace, ſta- 
ture, and felling of trees, 176. In- 
ſtances of extraordinary large trees, 
178. Advice to ſuch as have trees 
in their gardens in London, 214. 


T AMARISK, its ſpecies, ii. 34. Claſs and 
Order, 35. How to propagate, ib. 
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TARA, Mr. Evelyn's, when publiſhed, 
i. 14. 

Trnmin, the Hermæ of the Greeks, an 
account of, ii. 257. 

Thuya, its ſpecies, ii. 35. Claſs and 
Order, 37. How to propagate, ib, Its 
uſes, 10. 

TrMBER, ſtanding, a caution concerning 
the manner of its valuation, i. 108. 


TrAnsMUTATION of iron into copper, a 


fallacious experiment, 1. 112. 

TREE, a definition of, i. 3. 

TREESs differ from herbs, i. 4. From Shrubs, 
ib. Their medicinal virtues occaſionally 
mentioned by Virgil, 5. A diſcourſe 
on their foliation, 223. Their anatomy, 
ll. 115. 

TREE-SEEDS, how to ſow with corn, i. 
84. === 

Tolir-Tazi, i. 207. Its Claſs and Or- 
der, ib. A deſcription of, ib. 

TuRNnips make a good preparation for 
planting, 1. 89. 
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Veivs of Timber, how to diſtinguiſh, 
ii. 221. 
— V 
VEGETABLES, the analogy between them 
and animals, i. 33. Seek and incline to 
the light, 37. Some follow the ſun, 
ib. This circumſtance beautifully de- 
ſcribed by Thompſon, ib. Are orga- 
nized bodies, ii. 113. Their life proved 
ſrom various circumſtances, ib. Their 
anatomical ſtructure, 115. Their gene- 
ration fimilar to that of animals, 126. 
Have a natale ſolum, 249. During in- 
fancy have the ſtrongeſt analogy to ani- 


mal life, i. 36. 


W 
WarnuT-TREE, its kinds, 1. 164. Its 


natural ſoil, 167. Uſes of the 


wood, 172. 
WarTER, its uſe in vegetation, 1. 26. 
WaTERING of ſeminaries, how per- 
formed, 1. 41. 
WaVTARINOG-TREE, its uſes, ii. 10g. 
WiLLow, its kinds, i. 238. How to 
plant, 251. 
WincaesTER, Biſhop of, his excel- 
lent prayer for bleſſings upon the 
ſeaſons, ii. 138. 
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Wirnv, how to plant, i. 239. Its 
uſes, ib. | 

Woop, why upon the extirpation of 
one kind, another of a different: 
ſpecies ſucceeds, ii. 214. The qua- 
Iities of the ſeveral kinds, 221.— 
Laws and ſtatutes for the preſerva- 
tion and improvement of woods, 
256, Why the Heathens per- 
formed their religious rites in 
woods, 310. 
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WALNUT, the nuts of, how to ſow, i. 46. 
Its ſpecies, 164. Claſs and Order, 
166. How to propagate, 167. Its ſhade 
thought unwholeſome, 170. The nuts 
formerly ſtrewed at weddings, and the 
reaſon, 169. 

WATER, not the food of plants, i. 28. Ts 
only a vehicle, ib. Does not nouriſh 
bulbous roots, ib. 

WASTE LanDs, how to ſow with tree- 
ſeeds, i. 84. 

WAYFARING- TREE, ii. 10g. 

W1LLow, its various ſpecies, i. 238. Claſs 
and Order, 245. How to propagate, ib. 
Uſed by the antients in the vineyards, 
247. Made into baſkets by the antient 
Britons, and prized at Rome, 248. 

Woon, the comparative ſtrength of, ii. 224. 

Woops greatly injured in the reign of 
Henry VIII. i. 2.—Suſtained great in- 
juries during and after the Civil War, 
ib. Want a proper Superintendancy, 


ib, 
2 
XERxxS, the reſpect paid by him to 
a Plane-tree, 11. 53. 


> 4 
Yew, its uſes, i. 257. How to raiſe, 
261. One of an immenſe ſize, ii. 
1 
Yucca, its uſes, 11. 110. 


— Y 

Yew, i. 257. Claſs and Order, ib. How 
to propagate, ib. Its varieties, 258. 
One of an immenſe ſize deſcribed, ib. 
A deſcription of thoſe growing near 
Fountain's Abbey, 259. The leaves of, 
poiſonous, 260. 

Yucca, its Claſs and Order, ii. 110. 
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